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all  steel 
store  fixtures 


with  which  to  furnish 
a  complete  store 
or  department . . . 


Universal  Store  Fixtures  serve  most  oil 
the  important  functions  of  store 
merchandising  ...  in  o  limited  number  of 
fixture  designs.  Thus  the  finest  store 
fixtures  ore  manufactured  by  low  cost 
quantity  production  methods  . . .  and 
ofFered  at  unusually  low  prices. 

Universal  tables  and  Uni-shelves  (over* 
table  treatment)  were  designed  from  years 
of  experience  and  research  in  open 
display  and  self  selection  merchandising 
.  . .  both  herd  and  soft  lines  . . .  and 
proven  in  the  world's  largest  chain  as  well 
as  other  outstanding  department 
stores  over  the  country. 


Their  neutral  colors,  soft  eggshell  finish 
and  modern  lines  . . .  create  a 
pleasing  warmth  that  enhances  and 
emphasizes  the  merchandise  they  display. 

illustrated  folder  and  complete  information 


3401  W.  Division  St.  •  Chicago  51,  Illinois 
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^10  seconds 
from  sale 

to  deliverf... 

10  SfCONOS  after  the  sale  is  completed, 
the  customer  receives  her  item.  Yes,  in  fleeting 
moments,  the  purchase  is  smartly  packaged, 
the  customer  is  freed  for  other  transactions,  the 
salesgirl  is  serving  her  next  customer  .  .  . 
and  of  course  laborious  wrapping  is  eliminated. 

All,  thanks  to  Equitable's  famous  "Take-Hold"  bag. 
More  and  more  top  stores  call  it 
packaging's  ideal  contribution  to  increased 
store  traffic  and  decreased  costs  per  sale. 

Available  in  quantities  as  low  as  20M  at  our 
direct-from-the-mill  prices. 


MORE  TIME  TO  BUY 

Quick,  smart  service  gives  your 
customer  more  browsing  time, 
more  buying  time  .  .  .  increases 
your  opportunity  for  more  soles 
per  customer  visit. 

YOU'RE  ON  PARADE 

Every  customer  who  carries  your 
distinctive,  handsomely  styled 
bog  by  Equitable  is  o  walking  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  your  store.  Builds 
prestige  at  zero  cost. 


cut  costs  .  .  . 
step  up  store  soles  with 

EQUITABLE  "TAKE -HOLD"  BAGS 

The  "Take-Hold"  bog  drastically  reduces  the  need  for 
ttiO  ^  H  W  bulky  boxes.  Customers  prefer  to  take  their  purchases 

Mil  HI  ^  them  wherever  bulk  is  not  an  objection. 

uV  Sr*  "Take-Hold"  bags  make  this  possible  on  an  infinite  variety 

items  .  .  .  increasing  "take-withs",  slashing 
wrapping  costs  and  handling  time.  Equitable's  complete 
Department  Store  Bogs  also  include  the 
square  lip  "Bag^  of  Tomorrow"  and  the  standard 
round  lip  bag.  Send  samples  of  your  present  bags  with 
^  A  #  »  quantities  required  and  we'll  be  pleased  to  rush  quotations. 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N.  Y. 


PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE.  TEXAS 
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MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
IN  YOUR  HAT  BARI 

Cash  in  on  the  experience  of  376 
stores!  Every  phase  of  their  op¬ 
erations  is  faithfully  reported  in 


"THE  SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION  OF 
THE  HAT  BAR" 

published  by  the  NRDGA's  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division. 


If  you  already  have  a  Bar,  learn 
from  other  stores  how  you  can 
increase  your  business.  If  you 
don't  have  a  Bar,  you're  missing 
a  large  share  of  the  profitable 
millinery  volume  that  won't  hurt 
'upstairs'  millinery  sales! 

And  so  low  in  price  —  it  will  be 
your  most  profitable  investment: 
$1.00  per  copy  to  members; 
$2.00  to  non-members.  Order 
your  copies  today. 


.MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
iOO  W.  31  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies 

of  the  “HAT  BAR.” 


BUS.  ADM. 
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WHtT  FAR-SIGHTED  PUNNING  AND 
NEWLY  INS1AUID  DTIS  ESCAUTDRS 
HAVE  ACCOMPUSHED ... 


“The  Biggest  Small-town  Store 
in  America.  In  o  city  of  13,000 
inhabitants,  it  does  an  annual 
business  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
-  a  fat  figure  for  a  place  four 
times  that  size.” 
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increase  store-wide  saies 


BRESEE'S  SUCCESS  shows  that  merchandise  that  can 
be  seen  can  be  soldi 

What  about  your  store? 

As  at  Bresee's,  Otis  is  ready  to  help  you  and  your  con¬ 
sultants.  Layout  studies  and  pictorial  reference  data  are 
available  without  obligation.  Any  of  Otis'  266  offices 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  details.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  nth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Report  from  Washingt 


Dec.  17.  1952 


l^ASHINGTON  is  still  awaiting 
^  the  official  beginning  of  the  Eis¬ 
enhower  Administration  as  this  is  be¬ 
ing  written.  However,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  various  men  who  have  been 
named  to  cabinet  posts  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  are  in  the  city  for  their  basic 
training.  The  transition,  from  the 
stand|x>int  of  a  smooth  change  in  lead¬ 
ership,  will,  from  all  app)earances,  be 
effective. 

One  of  the  major  interests  as  far  as 
retailers  are  concerned  is  with  the 
future  of  the  control  program.  At  the 
moment,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  moving  quickly 
toward  a  skeleton  organization.  Most 
major  items  are  now  removed  from 
control  and  by  Inauguration  Day  all 
consumer  goods  should  be  out  from 
under  regulations. 

However,  as  we  look  toward  the 
coming  session  of  Congress  and  the 
official  end  of  controls,  several  factors 
should  be  considered  seriously.  First, 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  must 
make  certain  definite  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  controls.  It  is  clear  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  favors  the  use  of  orthodox 
methods  of  controlling  inflation.  This 
would  indicate  that  price  and  wage 
controls  are  not  looked  upon  with 
favor,  for  these  two  controls  fall  into 
the  category  of  indirect  control  of  in¬ 
flation.  But  in  back  of  all  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  is  the  ever-present  problem 
of  Korea.  The  Korean  conflict  will  be 
the  controlling  factor  in  considering 
any  plans  for  1953.  As  we  see  it,  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  has  four 


Washington  Director,  NRDGA 

courses  open  to  it  during  the  coming 
few  months. 

First,  we  can  continue  the  so-called 
“cold  war.”  From  what  has  hap|jened 
since  election  day,  plus  the  recent  trip 
the  General  made  to  Korea,  it  does 
not  seem  feasible  that  any  stalling  tac¬ 
tics  will  be  permitted.  The  second 
course  is  that  we  back  out  of  the 
Korean  war.  This  is  not  the  American 
way.  The  third  possibility  is  that  we 
will  look  to  the  South  Koreans  to  do 
the  major  fighting.  We  would  train, 
equip  and  supply  a  South  Korean 
army  and  move  most  of  our  men  off 
the  [jeninsula.  This  possibility  would 
take  time  and  would  not,  to  any  de¬ 
gree,  lessen  the  cost  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  The  fourth  possibility  is  that  we 
will  adopt  an  aggressive  attitude  and 
try  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  This  seems  to  be  the  sort 
of  approach  that  the  President-elect 
favors.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  so- 
called  “stretch-out”  of  our  defense 
program  would  be  scrapped  and  we 
would  see  a  definite  increase  in  the 
production  of  military  goods.  The 
next  “if”  is  that  if  this  is  the  case,  then 
inflation  and  shortages  of  consumer 
goods  could  be  a  threat. 

The  above  is  not  presented  as  our 
conclusions  but  is  culled  from  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  many  people  with  whom 
we  have  talked  and  we  believe  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  businessmen  should 
consider  and  watch  for  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  administration. 

Good  Will  Ambassadors?  Your  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  excluding  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  now  has  9,000 
more  employees  in  foreign  countries 
than  in  1948.  The  big  increase  is  due 
to  a  large  degree  to  our  aid  programs 
in  Europe.  The  Mutual  Security  Agen¬ 
cy  has  been  hiring  many  people  for 
programs  in  Turkey,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 


land,  and  other  areas.  .At  the  present 
time,  we  have  184,222  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  on  foreign  soil.  Nearly  every  de¬ 
partment  is  represented  in  the  foreign 
field. 

Going  Down.  We  report  the  latest  fig¬ 
ures  on  Federal  employment  with 
mixed  emotions.  The  Federal  family 
was  reduced  by  5,129  between  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  This  looked  like  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
the  payroll  increased  $19  million  in 
the  same  period. 

A  Senate  Post  Office  subcommittee 
on  Federal  Manpower  Policies  says  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  getting  the 
best  available  personnel  for  supervis¬ 
ory  positions  because:  Technical  pro¬ 
ficiency  is  stressed  to  the  detriment  of 
leadership  qualities  and  ability  to  get 
along  with  other  people;  seniority  is 
unduly  emphasized;  one  government 
department  is  reluctant  to  go  to  an¬ 
other  government  department  for  such 
personnel,  even  though  crossing  an 
organization  line  may  produce  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  sup>ervisors,  and  be¬ 
cause  too  often  personal  knowledge  of 
a  candidate  by  the  selectors  reacts  to 
the  detriment  of  those  who  may  be 
better  qualified  for  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  subcommittee  says  that  the  rule 
of  seniority  for  promotions  within  the 
government  is  greatly  overstressed, 
and  that  the  ability  and  personality 
tests  serve  only  to  weed  out  the  obvi¬ 
ous  misfits  and  do  not  furnish  any  cri¬ 
terion  for  the  election  of  the  best 
suited  personnel  for  promotions.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
for  example,  in  selecting  supervisory 
personnel,  relies  mainly  on  appropri¬ 
ate  recommendations  from  bureau 
chiefs,  general  reputation  of  the  candi¬ 
date  and  how  well  known  he  is  to  the 
Commissioners. 
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With  intensified  sales  training  on  the  one  hand,  and 
more  simplified  selling  on  the  other,  stores  expect  to 
gain  a  volume  increase  up  to  five  per  cent  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1953.  Most  expect  to  close  the  1952  year 
with  profits  equal  to  or  better  than  those  of  1951. 


By  Beatrice  Judelle 

Research  Editor,  STORES 


riEPARTMENT  and  apparel  spe- 
”  daily  shops  hope  to  see  their  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  first  half  of  1953  reach 
heights  that  will  top  1952’s  figures  by 
one  to  five  per  cent  or  more.  Their 
success  in  achieving  this  goal,  however, 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
their  ability  to  step  up  the  quality  of 
retail  salesmanship,  at  a  time  when 
most  of  them  face  a  scarcity  of  compe¬ 
tent  help,  and  when  their  payroll  costs 
are  already  so  high  as  to  constitute  the 
Number  One  threat  to  1953  profits. 

These  points  are  among  the  findings 
in  a  nation-wide  survey  conducted 
among  member  stores  of  the  NRDGA 
by  the  research  staff  of  Stores, 
through  the  medium  of  a  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaire  circulated  just  before 
Thanksgiving.  Some  250  heads  of  de¬ 
partment  and  apparel  specialty  stores, 
each  with  an  annual  volume  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  or  more,  contributed  their  views. 
Three  out  of  every  four  of  these  stores 
counted  on  finishing  the  year  1952 
with  volume  above  1951  levels.  Two 
out  of  three  expect  their  1952  profit  to 


work  out  equal  to  or  better  than  that 
of  1951.  Apparel  stores  among  the 
participants  in  the  survey  reported 
better  profit  showings,  but  more  con¬ 
servative  sales  gains  than  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

1953  Prospects.  Analyzing  their  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  bet¬ 
ter  than  three  out  of  four  department 
stores  exp>ect  sales  to  be  above  1952 
levels.  Among  apparel  shops,  two  out 
of  three  look  for  an  increase.  Most  of 
the  others  expect  to  match  their  1952 
figures;  only  three  per  cent  of  all  the 
reporting  stores  expect  sales  to  drop 
below  last  year. 

Soft  goods  are  cited  as  especially 
good— women’s  ready-to-wear,  sports¬ 
wear  for  both  sexes,  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  in  particular.  Some  of  the 
department  stores  express  faith  in 
home  furnishings  prospects,  especially 
where  television  is  just  opening  up, 
but  these  are  outnumbered  by  stores 
that  pin  their  hopes  on  the  soft  lines 
primarily.  ;  v 


Consumer  Income  Stable.  Speaking 
for  customers  in  their  own  trading 
areas,  73  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  say  most  families  expect  no 
change  in  income;  24  per  cent  foresee 
increases  in  family  income;  three  pier 
cent  expect  decreases.  With  respect  to 
job  prospects,  74  per  cent  of  the  stores 
say  that  big  employers  in  their  com¬ 
munities  plan  no  change  in  hiring;  24 
per  cent  of  the  stores  expect  to  see 
more  hiring;  two  per  cent  look  for 
layoffs. 

Family  credit  continues  good.  For 
every  merchant  who  says  families  in 
his  area  owe  more  than  they  should, 
there  are  three  who  say  that  most 
families  in  their  areas  owe  only  safe 
amounts.  No  reporting  store  head,  it 
seems,  expects  credit  to  diminish  in 
importance  as  a  selling  tool  in  1953-  It 
will  be  more  important  than  it  was 
last  year,  according  to  42  per  cent  of 
the  stores,  and  will  retain  its  present 
importance  in  the  other  58  per  cent. 

Credit  Policies.  Credit  and  collection 
policies  are  not  being  liberalized  on 
any  great  scale,  however.  As  against 
1 1  per  cent  of  the  stores  that  will  offer 
more  liberal  terms,  and  another  11 
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Retail  Plans  for  1953  (Continued) 


per  cent  that  will  offer  new  types  of 
credit,  there  are  eight  per  cent  that 
will  tighten  up,  and  70  per  cent  that 
will  make  no  change  in  1953. 

Collection  policies,  if  they  change, 
will  change  in  the  direction  of  strict¬ 
ness  during  the  coming  year.  Among 
the  reporting  stores,  24  per  cent  will 
tighten  their  collection  policies,  as 
against  two  per  cent  that  will  liberal¬ 
ize  them  and  74  per  cent  that  will 
make  no  change.  Bad  debt  losses  on 
the  past  year’s  sales,  in  73  per  cent  of 
the  stores,  will  be  about  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year;  in  22  per  cent  of 
the  stores,  they  are  expected  to  be 
larger;  in  five  per  cent,  smaller  than 
the  1951  losses. 

Volume  Factors.  Since  it  takes  more 
than  gootl  prospects  and  good  buying 
p)ower  to  provide  good  retail  sales  fig¬ 
ures,  the  store  heads  were  asked  to  in¬ 
dicate,  on  a  list  of  eight  suggested  fac¬ 
tors,  the  lines  along  which  retailers 
most  need  to  step  up  their  efforts  in 
order  to  get  maximum  volume  in  1953. 
80%  said  “salesmanship” 

77%  ”  “merchandise  assortments, 
values” 

44%  ”  “promotion,  advertising” 
38%  ”  “open  selling,  self  selection” 

28%  ”  “display” 

25%  ”  “use  of  credit  as  selling  tool” 

1 5%  ”  “customer  services” 

11%  ”  “evening  shopping  hours” 

Department  stores  placed  more  em¬ 
phasis  upon  promotion  and  upon 
open  selling  than  did  apparel  stores. 
Promotion  was  named  by  48  per  cent 
of  the  department  stores,  as  against  34 
j>er  cent  of  the  sjjecialty  stores;  open 
selling  was  named  by  43  per  cent  of 
the  department  stores,  as  against  22 
per  cent  of  apparel  shops. 

Night  Openings.  The  low  imp>ortance 
assigned  to  evening  hours  as  a  volume 
factor  was  reflected  also  in  the  answers 
to  a  direct  question  on  night  open¬ 
ings.  Most  participants  in  this  survey 
keep  their  stores  open,  except  at 
Christmas,  one  night  a  week.  Those 
who  have  stepped  up  their  night  open¬ 
ings  in  the  past  year  are  very  much  in 
the  minority.  These  are  the  figures  on 
night  openings  at  times  other  than  at 
Christmas: 


22%  have  no  night  openings 
63%  have  one  night  opening 
13%  have  two  night  openings 
2%  have  three  or  more 

Among  the  78  per  cent  who  remain 
open  evenings  at  all,  four  out  of  five 
have  not  increased  the  number  of  reg¬ 
ular  night  openings  over  their  number 
for  early  1952.  Those  who  have  added 
extra  night  openings  in  the  past  year 
represent  19  per  cent  of  those  who  are 
open  at  all  in  the  evening  hours,  or  15 
per  cent  of  all  reporting  stores. 

Value  of  Night  Hours.  A  question  on 
the  value  of  night  openings  in  down¬ 
town  locations  brought  these  replies 
from  those  who  use  evening  hours; 
70%  said  “bring  ample  volume” 
21%  ”  “barely  cover  costs” 

9%  ”  “not  worth  while” 

A  similar  question  on  their  value  in 
suburban  locations  yielded  almost 
identical  results. 

There  is,  however,  resistance  from 
employees  to  night  openings.  In  42 
per  cent  of  the  department  stores,  and 
in  54  per  cent  of  the  specialty  stores, 
this  condition  was  reported.  Asked  if 
night  openings  made  it  harder  to 
maintain  a  good  staff,  store  heads  said: 
19%  “very  much  harder” 

48%  “somewhat  harder” 

33%  “no  noticeable  difference” 

Employee  Attitudes.  A  West  Coast 
merchant  who  himself  has  no  night 
openings  recently  checked  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  nearby  large  city,  and  found 
considerable  dissatisfaction  among  reg¬ 
ular,  full  time,  long  employed  sales¬ 
people  in  the  department  stores  there. 

In  stores  that  have  no  difficulty  over 
night  hours,  there  is  often  an  employee 
day  off,  or  a  half-day  or  full-day  store 
closing  during  the  week  to  make  up 
for  the  late  work.  Some  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  rule  that  no  one  is  to  work  on  two 
successive  late  nights,  but  that  em¬ 
ployees— executives  included— are  to 
take  turns  on  the  late  shift.  Other 
stores  work  staggered  schedules  and 
use  contingents.  One  store  owner  who 
could  not  interest  his  regular  staff  in 
night  work  found  that  he  got  good  re¬ 
sults  from  a  special  crew  of  older 
people  for  these  late  hours.  Other 
stores  report  that,  with  a  switch  from 


a  six-day  to  a  five-day  work  week,  em¬ 
ployees  will  cover  two  night  openings 
a  week  without  difficulty. 

A  more  common  point  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  is  expressed  by  many  store  heads 
who  keep  open  one  night  a  week,  have 
no  trouble  with  employees,  but  are 
convinced  that  a  second  opening 
would  arouse  resentment.  Women  em¬ 
ployees,  they  say,  and  younger  people 
of  both  sexes,  dislike  the  late  hours. 

Management  Attitudes.  Some  store 
heads  oppose  the  whole  idea  of  night 
openings.  In  the  words  of  one  re 
spondent,  they  “tlefinitely  teml  to  in¬ 
crease  expense,  cause  dissatisfaction 
among  employees,  and  make  retailing 
even  less  attractive  as  a  career  for 
youth.”  They  point  out  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  night  opening  needs  heavy  pro¬ 
motion  to  put  it  across,  and  that  often 
the  evening  volume  is  simply  bor 
rowed  from  business  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  done  in  the  daytime. 

Those  who  favor  night  o|}enings 
say  they  could  not  maintain  present 
volume  without  them.  Although  night 
openings  are  usually  looked  upon  as 
a  means  of  bolstering  falling  volume, 
one  store  head  considers  tlieni  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  times  of  free  spend¬ 
ing.  Other  stores  feel  that  evening 
hours  are  a  service  more  or  less  owed 
to  the  community,  and  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  one  night  a  week.  Those  who 
have  experimented  with  two  nights  a 
week  are  not  uniformly  pleased  with 
results.  Several  of  them  hope  to  go 
back  to  a  single  opening,  convinced 
that  the  second  night’s  sales  are  mere¬ 
ly  borrowed  from  daytime  business, 
or  that  the  cost  of  a  second  opening 
is  out  of  proportion  to  tlie  business 
obtained. 

Seeking  Competent  Employees.  Stores 
that  have  no  night  hours,  or  that  have 
their  employees  on  a  five-day  week, 
with  or  without  night  hours,  tend  to 
report  less  trouble  than  most  in  re¬ 
cruiting  competent  help.  Among  all 
reporting  stores,  85  per  cent  say  they 
are  having  serious  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  competent  employees— apparel  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  as  well  as  department 
stores.  Good  salespeople  are  especially 
hard  to  find,  say  many  of  the  stores, 
and  so  are  office  workers.  Some  stores 
have  difficulty,  too,  in  finding  enough 
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go()il  service  workers. 

One  New  York  merchant  lays  the 
difiii  nlty  at  the  door  of  what  he  calls 
a  double  standard  of  salaries— one  for 
employees  in  government  and  indus¬ 
try  and  another,  much  lower,  for 
other  groups.  If  the  line  is  held  on 
the  wages  of  the  first  group,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  retailing’s  personnel  problems 
"will  not  be  intensified.”  Others  blame 
wage  controls  for  their  present  diffi¬ 
culties,  saying  that  they  lose  really 
good  employees  who  have  reached  the 
top  of  their  salary  range. 

Recruitment.  Money,  however,  is  not 
the  only  factor  in  an  employee’s  choice 
of  job,  and  some  managements  recog¬ 
nize  this  in  their  efforts  to  recruit  help. 
They  report  success  when  recruitment 
efforts  stress  hours  of  work  (either  a 
five-ilay  week  or  part-time  hours  for 
married  women),  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  employee  discounts,  vacations, 
and  fringe  benefits.  In  hunting  up 
prospective  employees,  they  offer, 
prize*’ to  ppesent-employees  who  bring 
in  satisfactory  candidates;  they  visit' 
local  high  schools  and  colleges;  they 
invite  charge  account  customers  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  Christmas  and  part-time  jobs; 
they  run  display  ads  or  really  good 
classifieds;  they  call  upon  their  State 
employment  offices;  they  even  adver¬ 
tise  in  other  cities. 

Each  suggested  recruitment  tech¬ 
nique  has  a  few  adherents,  but  none 
seems  to  be  recommended  wholeheart¬ 
edly  by  significant  numbers  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores.  Many  stores,  in  fact, 
admit  gloomily  that  they  have  “tried 
everything,”  but  have  no  success  to 
report. 


Achieving  Better  Selling.  In  spite  of 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  material,  re¬ 
tailers  seem  determined  to  achieve  bet¬ 
ter  selling  in  their  stores  this  year.  A 
good  85  per  cent  of  the  reporting  store 
heads  say  they  plan  to  intensify  their 
sales  training  efforts  in  1953.  Some  say 
training  seems  useless,  but  even  these 
expect  to  try,  just  the  same. 

Even  an  untrained  salesperson,  how¬ 
ever,  can  prcxluce  results  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  arranged  for  open  or  ex¬ 
posed  selling.  The  reporting  stores 
were  therefore  asked  if,  in  the  past 
year,  they  had  refixtured  for  open 
{Continued  on  page  30) 


SUMMARY  OF  1952  EXPERIENCE 
AND  1953  PLANNING 

(250  heads  of  department  and  specialty 
stores,  each  with  an  annual  volume  of 
SI  million  or  more,  responded.) 


1952  VOLUME  AND  PROFIT 

1952  volume  was  .  .  . 

Department 

Stores 

Apparel 

Shops 

AU 

Reporting* 

.  .  .  over  5%  ahead  of  1951  .  .  . 

34% 

28% 

33% 

.  .  .  1-5%  ahead  . 

41 

40 

41 

.  .  .  even  with  1951  . 

9 

10 

9 

.  .  .  1-5%  below  . 

13 

13 

13 

.  .  .  more  than  5%  below . 

3 

9 

4 

100% 

100% 

100% 

1952  profit  was  .  .  . 

.  .  .  better  than  1951  . 

44% 

54% 

47% 

.  .  .  even  with  1951  . 

21 

14 

19 

.  .  .  slightly  below  . 

28 

23 

27 

.  .  .  much  below  . 

7 

9 

7 

,  *lncludes  miscellaneous  and  unclassified. 

100% 

100% 

100% 

1953  EXPECTED  VOLUME, 

FIRST  HALF 

Department 

Apparel 

All 

Stores 

Shops 

Reporting* 

More  than  5%  ahead  of  1952  . 

24% 

34% 

26% 

1  -5%  ahead  . 

53 

32 

49 

Even  with  1952  . 

20 

30 

22 

1-5%  below  . 

3 

4 

3 

More  than  5%  below  1952  . 

0 

0 

0 

100% 

100% 

100% 

*lncludes  miscellaneous  and  unclassified. 

REFIXTURING  AND  SALES  TRAINING 

Department 

Stores 

Apparel 

Shops 

AU 

Reporting* 

Refixtured  for  exposed  selling  in  1952: 

.  .  .  extensively  . 

18% 

4% 

14% 

...  to  a  limited  extent . 

68 

51 

64 

.  .  .  not  at  all . 

14 

45 

22 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Further  moves  in  this  direction  in  1953: 

.  .  .  planned  . 

81% 

47% 

71% 

.  .  .  not  planned  . 

19 

53 

29 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Intensified  sales  training  in  1953: 

.  .  .  planned  . 

88% 

78% 

85% 

.  .  .  not  planned  . 

12 

22 

15 

*lncludes  miscellaneous  arsd  urKlossified. 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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A  buyer's  ingenuHy  reaps  its  reward.  John 
C.  Williams,  president  of  Bamberger's, 
congratulates  a  contest  prize-winner. 


SOME  months  ago,  the  furniture 
buyer  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  came  face  to  face  witfi 
an  exasperating  situation.  One  of  the 
largest  suppliers  of  chaise  longues  in 
the  country  had  just  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  manufacture  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  line,  leaving  the  buyer  in  the  lurch 
after  he  had  successfully  built  up  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance  for  the  article  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a 
new  season. 


Ct*eative  MerehMMismg 
At  Bamherger^s 


and  scurrying  around  for  a  less  desir 
able  substitute,  the  buyer  set  to  work 
on  an  ingenious  plan.  He  found  a 
manufacturer  who  coidd  supply  him 
with  steel  frames  for  the  chaise  longues 
and  then  succeeded  in  |jersuading  his 
original  source  to  resume  pr<Kluction 
of  the  mattresses.  Continuing  irse  ol 
the  original  manufacturer’s  name  re 
suited  in  a  highly  successful  promotion 
of  chaise  longues. 

Not  sensational  in  itself,  the  incident 
nevertheless  illustrates  the  state  ol 
alertness  which  prevails  among  depart 
ment  heads  at  Bamberger’s.  .\nd‘much 
of  the  credit  for  producing  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere  must  be  given  to  the  store’s 
novel  creative  merchandising  awards 
jjrogram. 

Buyer  Incentive  Contest.  Now  in  its 

twelfth  year,  the  program  is  designed, 
in  the  words  of  Bamberger  President 
John  C.  Williams,  "as  a  continuing 
guide  and  incentive  to  .  . .  professional 
merchandising.’’  Through  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  seasonal  and  annual  competi¬ 
tions,  the  store  rewards  individual  crt - 
ativeness  on  the  part  of  its  buyers.  .Al¬ 
though  Bamberger  merchandising 
|x>licy  holds  that  a  department  head’s 
duties  include  a  certain  amount  of 
original  enterprise,  they  are  given 
further  incentive  to  develop  sales-  and 
prestige-building  projects  on  their 
own. 

Four  categories  are  included  in  the 
competition,  foremost  among  which 
are  the  development  of  new  and  useful 
items  for  sale,  and  the  improvement  of 
already  existing  articles.  Buyers  are 
also  urged  to  devise  original  and  effec¬ 
tive  promotions  for  their  departments 
and,  in  a  fourth  category,  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  introduce  and  promote 
foreign  merchandise. 

Through  recognition  and  support 
of  such  creative  efforts,  Bamberger’s 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  fostering  in- 


Bamberger  buyers  gather  around  to  ad¬ 
mire  formica  wall-shelf  created  by  Kitchen 
Furniture  buyer.  Trimmed  to  match  dinette 
sets,  the  shelf  won  a  first  prize  for  inventor 
Joseph  Garfmkie  and  new  sales  for  Barn's. 
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Pictured  above  are  three  buyers  who  took  top  honors  in  Bom-  shoppers  for  first  time.  In  the  center,  Sarah  Patwitch,  corset  and 
berger's  Merchandising  Awards  contest  this  year.  At  the  left,  bra  buyer,  shows  "mad  money"  pocket  she  designed  for  girdle, 
china  and  glassware  buyer  Harold  Krauss  holds  ad  used  in  pro-  At  right,  Molly  Renga,  head  of  School  Girls'  Apparel  department, 
moling  glassware  pattern  which  he  introduced  to  New  Jersey  with  her  coordinated  "Chinaberry"  millinery  display. 


genuily  and  alertness  among  its  buy¬ 
ers,  but  lias  also  come  up  with  tangible 
sales  results  and  increased  prestige. 
The  store  has  succeeded,  as  well,  in 
suggesting  a  new  and  positive  answer 
to  the  many  dangers  of  depersonaliza¬ 
tion  which  threaten  department  stores 
in  general. 

How  It  Works.  The  details  of  Bam¬ 
berger’s  creative  merchandising  com¬ 
petition  are  simple  enough.  When  a 
department  head  or  his  assistant 
achieves  a  measure  of  success  through 
his  own  initiative— it  may  involve  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  of  merchandise  at  an 
exceptionally  low  price  or  a  suggested 
improvement  in  an  article— he  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  submit  an  account  of  his 
efforts  for  the  contest.  At  the  end  of 
each  three-month  season  in  the  year, 
entries  are  judged  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  buyers.  Their  decision  is  sole 
and  final;  winners  and  honorable  men¬ 
tions  are  announced  for  the  seven  mer¬ 
chandise  divisions  of  the  store  in  each 
of  four  categories.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  an  annual  award  is  made  in  each 
category,  entries  in  this  competition 
coming  from  among  the  seasonal  win¬ 
ners. 

Thus  the  department  manager  for 
corsets  and  brassieres  who  won  first 
prize  in  the  merchandise  improvement 
category  in  July  is  also  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  annual  award  of  a  gold 


medal  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Her  re¬ 
ward  came  after  she  secured  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  a  national  brand  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  bra  with  a  spare  piece  of  elastic 
to  serve  as  replacement  for  a  quick-to- 
wear-out  section  in  the  back  of  the  gar- 


New  Fabric,  More  Sales.  Another 
seasonal  prize-winner,  one  who  will 
compete  for  the  annual  award  in  the 
“completely  new  item’’  category,  is  the 
buyer  of  budget  shoes  who  persuaded 
a  national  brand  casual  footwear 
manufacturer  to  produce  a  shoe  in  a 
fabric  heretofore  not  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  surprisingly  great  sales  volume 
resulted  with  the  aid  of  a  single  small 
advertisement. 

Williams  reports  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  contest  among  buyers  is  high. 
Bamberger’s  abolished  buyer  bonuses 
some  years  ago,  replacing  them  with 
increased  salaries.  Even  though  the 
cash  awards  arc  comparatively  small 
(seasonal  first  prize  is  $50;  one  annual 
“Best  Of  Show’’  award  is  $100),  the 
competition  is  keen  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  received  is  highly  valued.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  attitude  is  the  practice  of 
the  judging  committee  to  pass  up 
awards  whenever  entries  are  under  par. 
The  committee  still  feels  that  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  competition  can  be  expected. 

Bamberger’s,  however,  is  well  satis¬ 


fied  with  the  continuing  benefit  it  is 
reaping  from  the  contest.  One  of  the 
store’s  aims  is  to  continue  and  strength¬ 
en  its  position  as  a  leader  among  New 
Jersey  retailers.  To  accomplish  this, 
Bamberger  management  feels  it  must 
continually  offer  new  merchandise  in 
new  ways  to  its  customers.  To  keep  its 
position,  it  must  be  “firstest  with  the 
ir.ostest,’’  as  one  executive  put  it. 

Fresh  Merchandising  at  Barn's.  The 

creative  merchandising  program  mesh¬ 
es  perfectly  with  this  ideal;  the  store’s 
buyers  are  stimulated  along  these  lines 
and,  although  they  may  not  even  garn¬ 
er  an  honorable  mention  for  them¬ 
selves,  Bamberger  merchandising  never 
turns  stale.  Numbered  among  recent 
contest  entries  were  two  buyers  who  in¬ 
troduced  standard  garments  in  new 
fabrics.  .Another  buyer  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  batch  of  refrigerators  from 
a  retail  outlet,  offering  them  for  sale 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Still  an¬ 
other  buyer,  head  of  the  floor  coverings 
department,  arranged  a  sales  package 
of  carpet,  lining  and  labor  at  a  unit 
price.  .A  flowered  handkerchief,  mass- 
produced  in  Europe,  was  successfully 
merchandised  by  that  department’s 
head. 

Not  all  of  the  creative  activity  can 
be  classified  as  unique  or  outstanding¬ 
ly  clever.  But  the  buyers  are  on  their 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Are  dealer  helps 
helping  dealers? 

By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA 


ffl^EALER  helps”  have  only  one 
purpose.  That  purpose  is  to 
help  stores  to  sell  manufacturers’  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Everyone  agrees  that  this  is  a  worth¬ 
while  goal.  Manufacturers  make  prod¬ 
ucts,  sell  them  to  stores  and  promote 
them  to  consumers.  Alert  manufactur¬ 
ers  create  these  “dealer  helps”  to  show 
their  immediate  customers,  the  stores, 
how  to  sell  their  products  and  thus 
complete  their  business  cycle. 

But  “dealer  helps”  aren’t  helping 
dealers. 

This  is  not  just  my  opinion.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  retail  sales  promotion 
men  and  women  who  receive  tons  of 
“dealer  helps”  every  day. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  asketl 
a  representative  group  of  its  memlters 
how  much  manufacturer-prepared  ma¬ 
terial  is  used.  This  group  included  a 
large  number  of  smaller  stores,  which 
have  one-man  advertising  departments, 
which  rely  on  outside  assistance.  This 
means  that  the  results  of  the  study  are 
strongly  weighted  in  favor  of  actual 
use  of  ready-made  advertising  helps. 
However,  look  at  the  record: 


Always 

Never 

Some¬ 

times 

Newspaper  mats 

11.3% 

16.5% 

72.2% 

Newspaper  art 

5.7% 

19.7% 

74.6% 

Radio  scripts 

5.6% 

37.0% 

57.4% 

Stuffers 

18.9% 

4.5% 

765% 

Catalogues 

2.2% 

46.2% 

51.6% 

Window  displays 

6.7% 

18.5% 

74.8% 

If  I  Were  a 

manufacturer  or 

an  ad- 

vertising  agency  I  wouldn’t  be  proud 
of  that  record.  The  percentage  of 
stores  which  “always”  use  manufac¬ 
turer  material  is  small.  The  percent¬ 


age  of  those  who  “sometimes”  use  the 
material  may  be  merely  minor  users  of 
a  small  part  of  it. 

Four  things  are  often  wrong  with 
manufacturer-prepared  material: 

1.  Manufacturers  or  their  agencies 
do  not  use  the  retail  slant.  National 
advertising  is  designed  to  sell  the  prod¬ 
uct  generally.  Retail  advertising  is 
created  to  sell  merchandise  in  one  store 
or  related  stores.  Retail  advertising, 
therefore,  must  be  specific  with  styles, 
colors,  sizes,  price,  details  on  wash- 
ability,  handling,  etc.  Retail  advertis¬ 
ing  takes  on  a  special  style.  Whether 
you,  as  a  manufacturer  or  advertising 
agency,  agree  or  disagree  with  the  re¬ 
tail  philosophy  is  not  the  point.  The 
way  the  stores  create  their  advertising 
is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  they  like 
it,  want  it  and  will  use  it. 

2.  The  manufacturer  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  flexible.  There  are  differ¬ 
ent  store  types  as  there  are  different 
manufacturer  types.  Promotion  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  flexible  so  that  different 
stores,  both  the  bargain  and  quality 
shops,  can  use  it.  But  manufacturers 
rarely  do  this.  The  preparation  of  two 
different  sets  of  material  may  be  worth 
the  manufacturer’s’  consideration. 

3.  Manufacturer  promotion  materi¬ 
al  is  usually  too  "exclusive."  Stores 
prefer  to  advertise  and  display  things 
which  go  together.  Shirts  and  ties. 
Bedrooms  and  mattresses.  Tables  and 
chairs.  Manufacturers  would  get  more 
retail  cooperation  if  their  “dealer 
helps”  followed  this  procedure  even 
though  they  don’t  make  all  the  items 
concerned. 


4.  Manufacturer  prepared  material 
often  arrives  at  the  wrong  time  and 
is  sent  to  the  wrong  people. 

'I'hese  are  not  my  opinions.  They 
are  the  collective  l>eliefs  of  retailers 
who  receive  manufacturer  material 
every  day  and  hardly  use  it.  This  is  a 
huge  economic  waste.  It  is  a  waste 
which  can  be  corrected.  The  same 
creative  dollars  can  work  wonders  in 
sales  and  profits  if  a  few  simple  rules 
are  observed. 

I  Here  is  the  program  I’d  suggest  to 
make  “dealer  helps”  really  help 

“dealers.” 

i 

1 .  Abolish  the  word  "dealers"  from 
the  manufacturers'  vocabulary.  Stores 
do  not  consider  themselves  as  “dealers” 
or  manufacturers’  agents.  Stores  are 
purchasing  agents  for  consumers  and 
consumers  are  their  bosses,  not  manu¬ 
facturers.  Put  yourself  in  that  frame 
of  mind  and  you’ll  write  better  adver¬ 
tising  for  them. 

2.  Think  of  the  different  store  types. 

There  are  bargain  stores,  high  quality 
stores  and  all  the  in-betweens.  They 
have  their  own  distinctive  businesses 
catering  to  definite  markets.  These 
variations  in  stores  create  their  need 
for  different  advertising  styles  and 
appeals.  Keep  manufacturers’  aids 
sufficiently  flexible  for  any  store  type 
to  use.  Better  yet,  create  different 
services  for  the  highly  promotional 
and  the  non-promotional  stores  or  in¬ 
clude  these  variations  in  your  series. 

3.  Give  stores  fact  sheets  about  the 
merchandise.  Most  stores  want  selling 
information,  specific  details  and  uses 
of  the  product.  Usually  these  stores 
can  do  their  own  advertising  job  if 
these  simple  tools  are  provided. 

4.  Give  stores  selling  instructions 
for  their  salespeople.  The  entire 
problem  of  sales  training  is  a  difficult 
one.  Detailed  information  on  how  to 
sell  is  generally  appreciated  by  the 
retailer. 

5.  Give  stores  thumb  nail  rough 
layouts.  The  larger  store  can  inject  its 
own  originality  once  it  gets  a  spark  of 
an  idea. 

6.  Give  stores  good  artwork.  Good 
photographs  and  photographic  copies 
of  good  artwork  is  what  larger  stores 
want.  They  can  adapt  them  to  their 
own  needs,  adding  or  subtracting 
atmosphere  and  backgrounds  to  meet 
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This  is  the  advice  which  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  gives  to  manufacturers 
who  want  help  in  preparing  promotion  material 
I  for  stores  to  use.  If  you  agree  with  what  Howard 

Abrahams  has  to  say  about  "dealer  helps,"  you 
couldn't  do  better  than  to  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  your  resources. 


I  their  own  store  advertising  style.  Don’t 
I  surprint  your  name  slug  on  the  art. 

I  Most  stores  don’t  use  art  that  way. 
I  They’ll  use  the  name  in  headlines  if  it 
H  is  important.  They’ll  use  the  manu- 
I  facturcr’s  specially  designed  name 
I  slug,  too,  if  it  has  been  backed  by 
I  national  publicity,  but  the  store  pre- 
I  fers  to  use  it  in  its  own  way. 

y  7.  Give  complete  mats  to  smaller 
I  stores.  The  smaller  stores  with  one- 
A  man  advertising  departments  need 
^  and  will  use  well  conceived,  complete 

I  advertising.  These  stores  are  not  big 
space  users.  They  need  mats  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  are  not  too  large  in  space. 
The  mats  should  be  flexible  so  some 
stores  can  lift  out  the  cut  and  reset  the 
text  to  conform  to  their  own  layout* 
and  typographical  styles. 

8.  Have  retail  advertising  look  like 
store  advertising.  Many  “dealer  helps’’ 
are  only  remakes  of  national  cam- 
p  paigns.  They  have  black  reverse  cuts 
i  which  most  stores  will  not  use.  They 
I  contain  wild  superlatives  which  stores 
I  avoid.  They  have  artwork  which  was 
fj  designed  for  slick  magazine  stock.  Na¬ 
if  tional  advertising  often  fails  to  give 
!•  the  minute  details  which  retailers  use 
k  because  customers  want  that  informa- 
tion.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  do  it  the  re- 
jj  tail  way  and  that  is  the  way  stores  will 
p  use  manufacturers’  aids. 

1  9.  Give  the  advertising  store  ident- 

1  'hr-  Headlines  should  be  planned  to 
(  include  the  store’s  name.  Sufficient 
1  area  should  be  left  for  the  store  name 
1  cut,  address,  store  hours,  floor  lines, 
S  credit  terms,  and  any  other  essential 
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details.  Clopy  should  be  written  so  it 
sounds  like  the  store,  not  the  manu 
facturer. 

10.  Include  reproductions  of  other 
store  advertising  where  possible. 

Stores  like  to  know  how  other  success¬ 
ful  retailers  promoted  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Show  them  typical  examples. 

11.  Make  mailing  pieces  look  like 
retail  ones.  Many  of  those  which  I 
have  seen  are  magnificently  prepared 
and  printed  but  leave  a  small  space  on 
the  back  reading  "Distributed  by  the 
[ones  Store.’’  No  self-respecting  store 
woidd  use  these.  Give  adequate  sjjace 
for  store  identification.  Be  sure  that 
the  correct  store  name  is  used.  Many 
stores  don’t  use  their  cor|K>rate  name 
in  advertising  but  a  shortened  version. 

Use  light  weight  stock  in  direct 
mail.  Many  stores  are  concerned  about 
high  |X)stage  costs  and  mail  several 
direct  mail  pieces  in  the  same  en¬ 
velope. 

12.  Posters  should  conform  with 
typical  store  signs.  They  should  look 
like  retail  jjosters.  Where  possible, 
they  should  be  printed  so  a  store  can 
dub  in  its  own  name,  add  individual¬ 
ity  and  make  it  look  like  its  very  own 
{X)ster. 

13.  Display  material  should  look 
retail.  Too  much  of  it  spreads  the 
manufacturer’s  name  so  extensively 
that  stoies  refuse  to  use  it.  Think  of 
stores  and  their  display  jiroblems  and 
you  w'ill  design  display  material  with 
somewhat  less  manufacturer  emphasis. 
The  extra  use  of  this  material  will 
give  manufacturers  more  coverage  for 


their  money. 

14.  Send  the  material  at  the  right 
time.  Often  the  materials  should  be 
shipped  at  the  time  the  merchandise  is 
sent.  However,  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  when  promotion  material 
should  be  sent  six  or  eight  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  time  it  is  meant  to  be  used. 
The  nature  of  the  promotion  dictates 
this  answer. 

15.  Send  the  material  to  the  right 
people.  The  buyer  is  the  most  im- 
|x>rtant  jierson  to  get  promotion  kits. 
Most  often  the  advertising  manager 
should  have  a  duplicate.  Often  the 
display  manager  should  have  a  com¬ 
plete  kit,  too.  .\g^in,  the  nature  of  the 
merchandise  dictates  the  people  who 
should  get  the  kits.  In  case  of  doubt, 
ask  the  store  buyer. 

This  check  list  is  a  simple  one.  Most 
likely  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  these  retail  aids  are 
aware  of  each  of  the  {joints.  However, 
pressure  of  work  makes  many  of  us 
forget  them.  Manufacturers  should  re¬ 
mind  their  staffs  or  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  of  these  rules  the  next  time  they 
jjrepare  a  retail  campaign. 

However,  if  a  manufacturer  is  creat¬ 
ing  this  material  himself,  the  Ijest  ad¬ 
vice  is  this:  Cio  to  the  largest  retailer 
of  your  merchandise.  Place  your  en¬ 
tire  problem  Ijefore  him.  Beg  and 
plead  until  he  agrees  to  work  with  you 
and  make  the  best  retail  promotional 
job  he  can  create.  With  his  help,  a 
manufacturer  could  prepare  a  com¬ 
plete  retail  level  job  in  all  fields:  news- 
pajjer  advertising,  radio  scripts,  tele¬ 
vision,  stuffers,  booklets,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  interior  displays,  publicity. 

It  would  act  as  a  pattern  for  other 
retailers.  But  here’s  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing.  If  the  product  is  one  which  is 
distributed  through  different  store 
ty|>es,  the  manufacturer  may  have  to 
adapt  these  retail  campaigns  to  in¬ 
clude  material  satisfactory  for  all  of 
them. 

.All  of  this  goes  back  to  one  funda¬ 
mental  rule.  If  manufacturers  want 
to  save  time  and  money  and  get  retail¬ 
ers  to  use  their  material,  they  must 
gear  it  to  the  retailers’  thinking  be¬ 
cause  the  retailer  gears  his  to  that  of 
his  boss,  the  consumer.  If  that  is  done, 
then  “dealer  helps"  will  live  up  to 
their  purpose.  They  wdll  help  “deal¬ 
ers.” 
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Production 
unit  accounting 

By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


The  Controlleit’  Congress  is  developing  a  new  method  of 
expense  analysis  for  retailers.  It  is  called  Production  Unit 
Accounting,  and  in  experimental  use  it  has  already  proved 
to  be  a  most  effective  tool  for  expense  control  —  far  better 
than  the  accounting  systems  now  generally  used  by  stores. 


purpose  of  managerial  or  oper- 
ating  accounting  is  to  find  the  cost 
of  doing  work  in  terms  that  are  con¬ 
stant  and,  therefore,  comparable.  In¬ 
dustry  long  ago  solved  this  problem 
through  the  use  of  standard  cost  ac¬ 
counting  techniques.  Production  Unit 
Accounting  will  serve  retailing  the 
way  standard  cost  accounting  has 
served  industry. 

How  Does  It  Work?  The  key  to  effec¬ 
tive  managerial  accounting  is  compar¬ 
ability.  Operating  results  must  be  com¬ 
parable  between  stores;  between  this 
year  and  last  year;  and  between  budget 
performance  and  actual  performance. 
The  differences  in  results  must  be 
measurable.  This  is  important.  If  we 
take  the  viewpoint  that  things  to  be 
comparable  must  be  identical,  we  cre¬ 
ate  an  accounting  problem  that  can¬ 
not  be  solved.  Many  of  us  have  a 
tendency  to  minimize  our  points  of 
difference  by  adjusting  our  figures  be¬ 
fore  making  comparisons.  This  is 
merely  justifying  our  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  covering  over  the  differences  in¬ 
stead  of  measuring  them.  It  is  on  the 
points  of  difference  that  we  wish  to 
put  a  dollar  price  tag. 

The  expense  account  in  Production 
Unit  Accounting  is  the  expense  center 
or,  as  the  AMC  stores  call  it,  the  work 
center.  The  accounting  emphasis  is 
placed  on  finding,  not  historical  cost, 
nor  the  all-inclusive  cost,  but  the  out- 
of-pocket  controllable  cost  of  doing 
each  one  of  the  jobs  that  in  total  rep¬ 
resent  the  total  work  of  the  store. 
When  we  know  what  each  one  of  the 
jobs  costs  us,  we  are  then  in  a  f>osition 


to  make  effective  use  of  our  findings. 
Here  is  what  we  do: 

We  measure  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  doing  a  job— as  between  stores, 
as  between  one  period  and  another, 
and  as  between  budgeted  costs  and  act¬ 
ual  costs.  The  expense  of  doing  a  job 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  (1)  work  load, 
divided  by  (2)  productivity,  multi¬ 
plied  by  (3)  pay  rate. 

Since  work  load  is  always  variable, 
we  express  it  in  terms  of  a  unit  of 
$100  of  sales.  With  the  expense  factors 
thus  reduced  to  common  terms,  we  can 
compare  them  and  measure  the  effect 
of  the  variances.  Here,  for  example, 
would  be  an  expense  analysis  of  one 
production  unit  or  work  center,  say 
sales  audit: 

Work  Load 

per  Produc-  Pay  Exp. 

Total  $100  tivily  Rate  % 

Budget  1.000  10.0  50  1.00  .20 

■Actual  1.200  9.6  60  1.10  .176 

The  effect  of  each  of  the  variables 


can  now  be  determined  by  substitut¬ 
ing  the  budget  factor  in  place  of  the 
actual  expense  factor.  Thus,  if  you 
substitute  the  planned  pay  rate  of 
$1.00  for  the  actual  pay  rate  of  $1.10, 
you  find  that  the  expense  result  would 
have  been  .16  instead  of  .176.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  planned  productiv¬ 
ity  rate  of  50  had  not  been  exceeded 
and  all  other  factors  remain  the  same 
the  expense  would  have  been  .211. 

The  factor  of  productivity  is  the 
crucial  one.  Once  this  is  known,  the 
size  of  the  required  working  force  can 
be  gauged  with  reference  to  the 
planned  work  load.  The  appearance 
of  a  low  productivity  rate  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  performance  of  other 
stores  is  the  signal  to  check  for  over- 
staffing. 

Comparing  Results.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  each  plus  or  minus  contribution 
to  the  expense  result  can  be  pinpoint¬ 
ed,  and  the  comparison  can  be  made 
not  only  between  planned  and  actual 
performance,  but  between  the  jier- 
formances  of  different  stores.  Table  I 
is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  compara¬ 
tive  store  figures  that  I  hope  we  shall 
see  within  the  next  few  years,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  Harvard  for  each  work  center 
within  the  store.  This,  again,  is  for 
the  sales  audit  operation. 

Analyzing  Results.  Checking  to  see 
which  store  has  the  best  performance, 
we  find  that  it  is  Store  5,  with  a  total 
of  .10,  despite  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
have  the  lowest  pay  rate.  This  store 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


TABLE  I 


Store 

Work 

Load 

Prod. 

Time 

Factor 

Pay 

Rate 

01 

06 

07 

08 

Total 

1 

20.4 

158 

.129 

1.08 

.14 

.01 

- 

- 

.15 

2 

23.2 

254 

.091 

1.21 

.11 

- 

- 

.01 

.12 

24.1 

159 

.151 

.99 

.15 

- 

- 

.01 

.16 

4 

21.0 

158 

.133 

.90 

.12 

.02 

- 

.02 

.16 

5 

25.0 

333 

.075 

1.20 

.09 

.01 

- 

- 

.10 

6 

17.6 

169 

.104 

1.35 

.14 

.01 

- 

.02 

.17 

7 

23.4 

178 

.131 

1.07 

.14 

.01 

- 

.02 

.17 

8 

22.9 

206 

.111 

1.05 

.12 

.01 

- 

— 

.13 

9 

16.7 

125 

.134 

1.04 

.14 

.01 

- 

.01 

.16 

10 

20.8 

172 

.121 

1.40 

.17 

.01 

- 

— 

.18 

11 

22.4 

193 

.116 

1.21 

.14 

.01 

- 

- 

.15 

12 

26.6 

209 

.127 

1.10 

.14 

.01 

- 

— 

.15 

The  work  load  represents  the  number  of  net  sales  transactions  that  must  be  audited 
in  connection  with  each  $100  of  sales.  It  is  therefore  the  reciprocal  of  the  average  sale. 

_ _ _ 
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he  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


cordially  invites  you  to  a  display  of  IBM  products  and 
demonstrations  of  their  retail  applications  at  the  Forty- 


second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 


Goods  Association,  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 


Products  to  be  exhibited  will  include: 


*  Electronic  Statistical  Machine 

•  Accounting  Machine 

*  Card  Punch  with  Self-checking  Number  Device 

•  Electric  Typewriters 

*  Electronic  Time  System 

•  Proof  Machine 

January  12th  through  January  15th,  1953 
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Ideal  public  relations 
for  department  stores 


T< 

ti 


JA's  of  Middletown,  O., 
"Crystalette"  chapter  are 
shown  bottling  their  new 
product  —  liquid  soap. 


l^IFTEEN  humlred  new  inanufac- 

luring  firms  are  entering  the  retail 
sales  field  this  year  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  onr  businesses.  Their  mer¬ 
chandising  campaigns  will  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  flexible:  if  they  find  that 
wholesaling  their  products  is  too  slow, 
they  Avill  switch  to  direct  selling.  .\ 
few  of  these  companies  will  lose 
money,  but  the  vast  majority  will 
make  hanthome  profits  for  their  in¬ 
vestors— sometimes  as  much  as  1 5  or  20 
per  cent! 

Although  the'-e  new  firms  pose  a 
threat  to  the  retail  sales  market,  every 
member  of  the  Nat’onal  Retail  Dry 
Gooils  .\ssociation  should  do  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  increase  their 
number.  Where  there  are  1500  this 
year,  there  should  be  2500  next  year. 

Why? 

Because  these  arc  junior  .Achieve¬ 
ment  companies,  organized  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  teen-agers  as  part  of  the 
junior  Achievement  learn-by-doing 
program  of  economic  education.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  gross  sales  per  company  will 
average  about  $300,  and  they’ll  all  be 
out  of  business  in  May. 

What  It  Is.  junior  Achievement  is  a 
national,  non-profit  organization  which 
offers  students  in  the  last  two  years  of 
high  school  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  business  by  actually  forming 
their  own  miniature  corporation, 
manufacturing  and  marketing  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  rendering  a  service. 


THE  JUNIOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 
PROGRAM 

By  Read  Jenkins 

Vice  President  and  General  Superintendent,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 


Each  J.  A.  company  is  sponsored  by 
an  adult  business  organization  and  ad¬ 
vised  by  three  employees  of  the  coun¬ 
selling  firm.  Members  of  the  groups 
are  recruited  from  public  and  parochi¬ 
al  high  schools  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  school  authorities.  The  com¬ 
panies  meet  and  work  in  business  cent¬ 
ers  maintained  by  junior  .Achieve¬ 
ment. 

j.  A.— as  its  young  members  call  it— 
is  not  a  school,  as  such,  because  there 
are  no  formal  classes  or  recitations,  no 
tests  and  no  diplomas.  It  is  an  effective 
educational  force,  nevertheless,  be¬ 
cause  the  youngsters  learn  from  the 
best  of  teachers— experience.  They 
start  from  scratch  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  to  create  a  miniature  corporation. 
By  May,  when  they  liquidate  their 
company,  they  have  carried  it  through 
every  basic  facet  of  business  operation. 

Learning  by  Doing.  The  personal  ex¬ 
perience  they  gain  by  ojierating  their 
company  is,  quite  naturally,  highly 
valuable  in  preparing  them  for  their 
future  in  the  business  world.  Their 
experience  is  just  as  valuable  to  every 
.American  businessman,  because  it 
gives  the  youngsters  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  basic  economic  factors  un¬ 
derlying  democratic  capitalism.  They 
learn  about  working  capital  by  raising 
their  own.  They  learn  about  costs  by 
keeping  their  own  books.  I'hey  learn 
about  sales  by  selling  the  products 
they  manufacture. 


With  this  experience,  they  can  judge 
wild  claims  and  seductive  “isms” 
against  economic  facts.  For  they  will 
have  seen  the  facts  at  work  in  the 
operation  of  their  own  companies. 
They  learn  the  fundamental  necessity 
of  risk  capital  as  soon  as  they  meet  in 
the  fall.  Ciuided  by  their  advisers,  they 
tlecitle  on  a  product  or  service  they 
feel  they  can  profitably  mamdacture 
or  render.  They  pick  a  name  for  their 
small  comj>any,  and,  as  each  of  the  ten 
to  fourteen  youngsters  in  the  group  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
they  elect  their  own  officers. 

'The  board  then  faces  its  first  real 
problem.  The  company  has  a  name 
and  a  product.  How,  the  board  wants 
to  know,  ilo  they  start  their  business 
rolling?  How  are  they  going  to  buy 
the  raw  materials  they’ll  need  to  start 
production?  Will  junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  lend  them  the  materials? 

The  advisers’  answer  is  a  definite 
“No.”  I'hey  will  have  to  get  the  ma¬ 
terials  as  any  adidt  company  does,  by 
buying  them. 

Which  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the 
way  in  which  adult  enterprise  starts— 
by  raising  capital.  The  youngsters 
learn  that  they  will  have  to  raise  their 
own  money  to  buy  raw  materials  as 
well  as  to  pay  for  several  items  they 
hadn’t  thought  of  before:  a  charter  fee 
(in  lieu  of  an  incorporation  fee);  rent 
($2.00  a  month  for  quarters  in  the  j.  A. 
business  center),  payroll  (the  board  of 
tlirectors  sets  its  own  w'age  scale). 
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Taking  a  Risk.  To  get  their  capital, 
they  sell  stock  in  their  company  at  50 
cents  a  share,  using  forms  supplied  by 
Junior  .Achievement.  They  learn  about 
the  “risk”  in  risk  capital  l)ecause  they 
soon  realize  that  investors  are  advanc¬ 
ing  their  money  to  the  junior  enter¬ 
prise  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 
return  on  it  for  taking  that  risk. 
"Capital”  is  no  longer  a  “bogeyman” 
word  distorted  by  Karl  Marx.  It  is  the 
nickels  and  dimes  and  quarters  that 
the  young  stock  salesmen  turn  in  to 
their  company  treasurer  at  the  J.  A. 
business  center.  It  is  the  money  that 
goes  into  their  bank  account  to  buy 
materials,  take  care  of  overhead,  pay 
wages  until  sales  protluce  income. 

With  money  in  the  bank,  the  little 
enterprise  can  buy  the  things  it  needs 
to  start  production.  Products  range 
front  handbags  to  hand-painted  neck¬ 
ties.  Some  companies  offer  such  ser\’- 
ices  as  modeling,  sales,  advertising,  sec¬ 
retarial,  etc. 

Protluction  brings  its  problems,  re¬ 
sulting  in  lessons  in  efficiency,  costs, 
scheduling.  The  really  big  challenges 
-the  most  telling  lessons— come  when 
the  junior  board  of  directors  puts  on 
its  selling  clothes  and  sallies  forth  to 
do  battle  with  hard-boiled  purchasing 
agents  or  sales-resistant  housewives. 

They  have,  if  they  are  lucky,  gotten 
into  production  in  time  to  take  atl- 
vantage  of  the  Christmas  market  as 
well  as  the  easy  sales  to  family  and 
friends.  But  after  Christmas  they  find 
that  automatic  sales  are  gone.  Cus-. 
tomers  are  still  paying  for  holiday  pur¬ 
chases:  parents,  friends  and  relatives 
have  bought  all  they  can.  The  sales 
charts— and  spirits— slump,  but  payroll 
expenses  continue  to  roll  inexorably 
onward. 

They  now  begin  to  see  that  sales 
don’t  just  happen:  that  sales  are  made 
by  someone— and  this  “someone”  has 
to  be  themselves. 


They  realize  that  those  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  sales  should  get  a  commission 
which  will  give  tangible  recognition  to 
outstanding  results. 

They  learn  the  whole  time  they  are 
managing  their  enterprises.  They 
keep  their  own  books  in  a  standard 
record  system  provided  by  junior 
.Achievement.  They  realize,  as  they 
work  out  their  monthly  report,  that 
there  is  more  to  the  selling  price  of  an 
item  than  raw  material  costs. 

In  May,  the  Junior  Achievement 
companies  deliberately  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  liquidating  their  inventories  and 
paying  all  their  bills.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  solemnly  assesses  its  financial 
position  and  decides,  if  the  year  has 
been  profitable,  how  big  a  dividend 
stockholders  shall  receive.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  report  is  sent  to  shareholders 
with  the  liquidation  payment.  The  re¬ 
port  contains  a  statement  of  what  taxes 
—and  dividends— would  have  been  if 
the  junior  company  had  been  required 
to  pay  income  taxes. 

If  the  company  has  lost  money— and 
a  few  of  them  do— the  youthful  board 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  explain¬ 
ing  “why”  to  their  stockholders.  This 
is  often  as  educational  as  reporting  a 
whopping  success. 

Junior  Achievement  offers  other  in¬ 
centives  in  addition  to  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  business  exp)erience.  Prog¬ 
ress  recognition  certificates  are  award¬ 
ed  which  correspond  to  the  individual 
Achiever’s  development  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  trips  to  the  National 
Junior  Achievers  Conference— a  seri¬ 
ous  convention  of  representatives  of 
J.  A.  companies  from  all  over  the 
country. 


A  Toledo  Junior  Achievement  company, 
sponsored  by  LaSalle  &  Koch,  is  known 
as  the  "JA  Charmetfes."  Here,  members 
are  hostesses  at  a  store  fashion  show. 


A  Junior  Achiever  in  Milwaukee  proudly 
shows  parents  how  his  firm  —  The  JA  Silk 
Screen  Co.  —  aims  to  make  a  profit. 


Participating  Groups.  Many  of  these 
(oveted  trips  to  the  C^onference— 
known  as  NAJAC  by  .Achievers— are 
awarded  by  outstanding  national  asso¬ 
ciations  like  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  .Association.  The  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Cffiemical  and  Engineering  News  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
the  National  Association  of  Electric 
Distributors  all  sponsor  awards  to  the 
Ijest  Junior  Achievement  company  in 
their  particular  field. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  an- 
( Continued  on  page  34) 


Selling.  Guided  by  their  advisers  they 
gradually  begin  to  use  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  in  place  of  the  usual  “Do  you 
want  to  buy  a  .  .  .  ?”  They  find  that 
they  can  sell  if  they  knock  on  enough 
doors— and  if  they  stress  customer 
benefits.  They  learn  the  value  of  in¬ 
centives  for  individual  initiative  be¬ 
cause  they  see  that  some  members  of 
the  company  sell  more  than  the  rest. 


In  Portland,  Oregon,  four  Junior  Achievers 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  their  product, 
a  child's  folding  table,  before  sending  H 
off  to  the  marketplace. 
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Burroughs 


WHEREVER  THERE^S  BUSISESS  THERE’S 


Here’s  the  fast  way 


Computes  a  credit 
history  ledger  ht 
just  fomr  seconds. 
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One  of  the  biggest  features  of  the  Burroughs  Sensi- 
matic  400  is  its  extreme  simplicity  of  operation  on 
complicated  jobs.  There’s  no  need  for  lengthy  oper¬ 
ator  training,  because  here’s  a  billing  machine  that  is 
almost  completely  automatic — inexperienced  person¬ 
nel  quickly  reach,  and  surpass,  the  generally  accepted 
rate  of  normal  production. 

With  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic  400,  the  speed’s  built 
right  ini 

For  example,  this  sensational  Burroughs  can  complete 


an  average  credit  history  ledger  form  in  just  four  sec¬ 
onds  . . .  and  with  marked  savings  in  operator  effort. 

Why?  For  one  thing,  simpliEed  direct  accumulation  in 
this  new  nine-total  machine  provides  automatic  totals 
for  the  credit  history  ledger,  with  proof  totals  auto¬ 
matically  printed  at  the  end  of  the  posting  run.  And 
this  new  Burroughs  is  so  versatile  that  it  can>  be  used 
for  many  general  accounting  jobs,  too,  when  not  in 
use  for  billing.  The  added  savings  are  obvious. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  SPECIAL 


— rite.  NJe*u 


^eicdimicfic  400 


The  exclusive  sensing  panel  directs  the  Sensimatic  automatically 
through  every  figuring  operation  and  carriage  movement  .  .  . 
lets  the  machine  compute  while  in  motion,  eliminates  waste 
motion.  A  turn  of  the  job  selector  knob  changes  jobs  in  a 
second — gives  a  choice  of  four  accounting  operations  controlled 
by  each  sensing  panel.  Any  number  of  panels  may  be  used. 

Exclusive  Error  Correction  Feature 

By  the  turn  of  the  knob,  the  machine  can  be  set  so  all  entries 
are  reversed,  with  complete  adjustment  of  all  accumulations 
affected  by  an  incorrea  billing.  Single  listing  errors  are 
instantly  corrected  from  the  keyboard. 


LET  US  PROVE  TO  YOU,  by  demonstration,  how  much  this  machine 
can  save  you  — and  how  surprisingly  easy  it  is  to  buy.  You’ll  find 
ftirroughs  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  book.  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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Ideas  International 


A  roundup  of  promotion  news  from  foreign  stores 


Customer  Forums.  A  store  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya  Colony,  Africa,  holds  a  month¬ 
ly  “Store  F'oruin”  at  which  store  offi¬ 
cials  meet  with  50  or  60  customers, 
new  customers  being  selected  every 
month.  At  the  meeting  various  store 
buyers  show  merchandise  which  they 
contemplate  ordering,  and  other  store 
executives  discuss  projected  new  serv¬ 
ices  under  consideration.  Then  each 
and  every  customer  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  comment  on  the  plans  and 
on  existing  store  merchandise  and 
services.  A  complete  record  is  kept  of 
all  such  suggestions  and  the  name  of 
die  person  making  them. 

Customer  names  for  each  forum  are 
taken  from  cards  which  are  filled  out 
in  the  store  by  those  who  would  like 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Sug¬ 
gestions  which  are  subsequently  con¬ 
sidered  and  found  to  be  feasible  will 
be  paid  for  at  rates  depending  iqKm 
the  overall  value  of  the  idea. 

Every  Salesman  a  Psychologist.  A 

store  in  Lyons,  France,  offers  its  em¬ 
ployees  a  complete  course  of  16  lessons 
in  “patron  psychology.”  A  professor 
from  a  neighboring  school  lectures  on 
what  makes  people  tick,  and  what 
gives  them  their  impetus  for  the  way 
they  act  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
select  the  store  goods  which  they  in¬ 
tend  purchasing.  Every  member  of  the 
store  family  is  in  on  the  class,  which 
lasts  three  hours  every  Monday. 

Revive  the  Feet.  A  store  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  has  found  that  65  per 
cent  of  all  customers  have  aching  feet. 
For  this  very  salient  reason,  the  §tore 
has  installed  a  number,  of  “vibrators” 
in  the  rear  of  die  estabhlhinent.  The 


tired  customer  sits  herself  down  in  an 
easy  chair,  places  her  feet  on  a  vibra¬ 
tor,  flips  a  switch  and  she’s  “gone.” 
She  resumes  her  shopping  activities 
with  a  much  more  receptive  outlook 
towards  store  merchandise. 

South  American  Self-Service.  In  La 

Paz,  Bolivia,  something  decidedly  new 
has  been  added:  a  store  merchandise 
cafeteria.  Four  showcases  are  filled 
with  assorted  merchandise,  the  price 
of  each  item  being  plainly  marked. 
The  customer  may  slide  open  the 
show  cases  and  select  the  merchandise 
he  or  she  desires.  A  merchandise 
tray  is  provided  and  the  items  selected 
must  be  placed  on  this  tray.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  cafeteria  showcase 
route,  the  cafeteria  cashier  is  reached 
and  payment  made  for  all  merchan¬ 
dise.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  include 
as  large  a  variety  of  items  as  possible, 
varying  in  pHce  and  in  tyjie  provided. 
This  section  of  the  store  has  wide  ap¬ 
peal  because  of  the  time  saving  and 
self-selection  element  which  is  in¬ 
volved.  Thus  far  losses  due  to  pilfer¬ 
age  have  been  negligible. 

Free  Car  Wash.  In  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
one  department  store  has  a  complete 
basement  garage  ready  for  action.  The 
customer  drives  the  car  down  a  ramp 
into  the  basement,  gets  out,  receives 
a  check.  While  she  is  upstairs  shop¬ 
ping,  mechanics  check  the  car,  wash  it, 
give  it  any  minor  services  which  ap¬ 
pear  necessary.  If  major  repairs  seem 
indicated,  the  customer  is  so  advised 
upon  her  return.  Charges  are  nothing 
whatsoever  for  the  inspection  and 
washing  job;  regular  service  rates  pre¬ 
vail  for  repairs  which  require  any 


length  of  time.  Customers  appreciate 
the  convenience  of  having  their  cars 
serviced  while  they  shop. 

Shop  Without  Walking.  To  top  the 

showmanship  procession,  one  store 
in  Cairo,  Egypt,  has  installed  “photo¬ 
telephones.”  Each  department  has 
one  or  more,  and  there  are  six  or  eight 
scattered  on  the  walls  of  the  store. 
Customers  may  call  any  salesclerk  in 
the  store  and  ask  to  be  shown  some 
item  over  the  photo-telephone.  A  store 
directory  pasted  on  the  wall  gives  the 
number  to  be  dialed  for  each  different 
section  of  the  store.  The  salesclerk 
may  demonstrate  any  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  some  customer  on  a  different 
floor  or  many  feet  away  from  the  de¬ 
partment  in  question. 

The  telephone  is  of  conventional 
size,  while  the  screen  is  a  tiny  affair, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  FV  set  screen 
or  less.  Because  the  photo-telephones 
operate  only  within  the  store  area, 
there  are  no  special  problems  involved 
in  design  and  operation  of  the  section. 

Discount  Scrip.  And  here’s  something 
from  Zeesen,  Germany.  The  store 
issues  its  very  own  “storescrip.”  The 
customer  exchanges  $1  of  regular  cur¬ 
rency  for  $1.07  of  special  store  cur¬ 
rency,  which  must  be  spent  in  the 
store.  The  store  currency  includes 
coins  and  bills  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  none  will  be  exchanged  for 
regular  money  at  the  end  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  expedition;  it  must  be  saved  and 
used  on  subsequent  trips  to  the  store. 
The  advantage  to  the  customer  is,  of 
course,  the  price  differential;  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  store  is  that  more  goods 
are  sold. 
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The  Recordak  Junior  Microflimer — photographs  sales  checks  and  other  media  instanlaneously — for  a 


^ion  of  a  cent  apiece. 


(Subiidiary  of  Eattman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing 

” Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 

FREE  NEW  FOLDER,  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For 
You,”  shows  how  retail  stores  of  every  size  are  cutting 
costs  with  Recordak  Photographic  Billing. 

■  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  M 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary  oi' Eastniaii  Kodak  (k>iiipaiiy) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

(•endeinen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Make  Your 
Sales  Checks  Work  For  You,”  and  complete  details  on  the 
Recordak  Junior  Microlilmcr. 


Greater  protection . . .  because  your  pho¬ 
tographically  accurate  Recordak  inicro- 
iilms  can't  be  changed  without  detection 
.  .  .  can  be  vault-stored  in  approximately 
1%  of  the  "paper”  filing  space.  A  fact  that 
has  led  many  insurance  companies  to  re¬ 
duce  "Accounts-Receivable”  premiums. 
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Department  Stores 
Can  Recapture  It 


The  Hard  Surface  Business 


¥¥ARD  surface  floor  coverings  have 
come  into  their  own  in  recent 
years.  It  isn’t  news  that  they  have 
moved  out  of  the  kitchen  and  into  the 
bed  room,  the  foyer,  the  rumpus  room, 
and  even  the  living  room.  Nor  is  it 
news  that  even  in  the  kitchen,  the 
acreage  in  use  has  increased.  Floor 
coverings  extend  up  along  the  walls, 
for  a  smooth,  easy-to-clean  effect. 
Fable  and  counter  tops  and  walls  are 
covered  to  match  the  floor.  And,  on 
the  Hoor  itself,  style  has  joined  forces 
with  practical  considerations  to  widen 
the  market.  Borders  and  other  cus¬ 
tom  designs  are  used;  still-gocxl  cover¬ 


ing  is  replaced  by  something  new,  in 
the  interests  of  a  new  color  scheme. 

And,  while  all  this  is  going  on,  the 
hard  surface  business  has  not  yet  come 
back  to  the  department  stores  in  a  big 
way.  The  big  stores  gave  it  up  long 
ago,  leaving  it  to  specialists,  but  today, 
a  share  of  a  good  and  growing  market 
is  still  theirs  to  recapture  if  they  wish. 

How  to  go  about  it?  Here  is  the 
advice  of  R.  C.  Stabern,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Merchandising,  floor  divis¬ 
ion,  at  .Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  advice, 
incidentally,  in  which  nearly  all  hard- 
surface  experts  will  concur. 


Separate  Manager.  First,  Stabern  rec¬ 
ommends  a  separate  and  aggressive 
hard  surface  department  management 
for  department  stores  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Even  if  the  hard  surface  mana¬ 
ger  comes  under  the  general  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  floor  coverings  manager,  the 
existence  of  this  separate  management 
within  the  department  helps  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  upon  it.  Someone 
has  to  have  a  stake  in  making  a  go  of 
hard  surface! 

The  hard  surface  man  should  be 
well  grounded  in  his  own  field  and, 
if  jx)ssible,  should  have  specialty  shop 
experience.  He  will  need,  of  course, 
adequate  authority  to  do  his  job 
properly. 

Specialized  Selling.  Since  selling  hard 
surface  floor  coverings  is  a  specialty 
business,  different  from  other  floor 
coverings,  it  should  have  its  own  sales¬ 
men  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  it. 
Stabern  urges  a  consistent  program  of 
outside  selling,  with  either  some  men 
devoting  all  their  time  to  this  work, 
or  all  men  taking  turns  at  it.  Leads 
can  come  not  only  from  floor  custom¬ 
ers,  but  also  from  telephone  calls, 
building  reports,  etc. 

The  advertising  and  promotion 
plan  recommended  by  Stabern  would 
be  both  institutional  and  price,  and 
would  get  into  every  medium  avail¬ 
able— newspaper,  shopping  news,  radio 
and  television,  and  window  display, 
plus  tie-in  with  the  national  promo¬ 
tions  of  manufacturers  whose  lines  are 
featured  in  the  department. 

Maximum  Volume  and  Profit.  Ade¬ 
quate  merchandise  assortments  have 
to  be  maintained  in  all  price  ranges, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


CARLOAD  SOLD  IN  SMALL  SPACE-The  J.  C.  Penney  store  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  a  hard-surface  department  on  its  sixth  floor.  Occupying  35  square  feet  of 
space,  it  sold  a  carload  of  asphalt  tile  in  a  single  week,  not  long  ago.  Only 
the  eight-foot  counter  and  a  little  floor  space  for  token  stock  were  used.  Five 
sales  people  pitched  in,  selling  over  500  cartons  of  the  tile,  plus  paste,  lining 
felt,  and  tool  kits.  A  single,  hard-hitting  ad  in  a  Sunday  paper  sold  $1150 
worth  of  merchandise,  all  for  cash,  on  the  first  day  of  the  promotion. 
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December  14  through  18, 1952 

HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 


NEWI 


MANNEQUINS  •  PAPERS  •  FABRICS  •  NOVELTIES 
FIXTURES  •  ACCESSORIES  •  FLOWERS 
DECORATIVES  •  SET  PIECES  •  PLASTER  •  PLASTIC 
POST,  LEDGE  AND  CASE  UNITS  •  PAPIER-MACHE 
WOOD  •  METAL  •  FLOORINGS  •  BACKGROUNDS 
WINDOW  •  INTERIOR  •  OUTDOOR! 

These  await  YOU  at  the  Spring  and  Easter 
Market  Display  Week.  You’re  all  shooting  for  a 

gigantic  PLUS-profit  Spring  and  Easter  season  and 
we’ve  got  hundreds  of  new  promotion  ideas  you’ll  be 
interested  in  seeipg.  The  finest  display  manufacturers 

in  the  country  will  be  there  with  their  designers, 
artists  and  production  men  to  talk  over  your  problems. 

Plan  to  be  there  . . .  make  a  note  of  it  on  your  calendar  nowl 


NATIONAl  ASSOCIATION  of  DISPIAY  INDUSTRIES 


pRESeNTATI 


STORES,  Section 
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Service  i  Fact  Si  About  Fabrics 


GAS  FADING 

VERYONE  has  experienced  at  one 
time  or  another— possibly  many 
more  times  in  your  case  than  you  care 
to  recall— the  mysterious  changing  or 
fading  of  certain  acetate  colors  in 
ready-to-^vear,  piece  goods  and  house¬ 
hold  furnishings.  This  is  called  “gas” 
or  “fume”  fading,  a  phenomenon  of 
chemistry  that  occurs  when  certain  un¬ 
fortified  colors  required  for  acetate 
dyeings— mainly  those  in  the  blue 
shades— react  with  minute  traces  of  ni¬ 
trogen  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  process  of  color  change  may 
take  place  very  slowly  or  come  about 
so  quickly  as  to  completely  devalue 
merchandise  which  has  been  in  stock 
for  but  a  short  time.  .\nd  in  some 
cases,  the  appearance  of  color  damage 
may  delay  long  after  a  sale  and  then 
become  sharply  noticeable— so  sudden¬ 
ly  as  to  make  it  seem  that  some  agency 
other  than  atmospheric  contaminants 
were  responsible. 

Because  of  the  erratic  behavior  of 
fume  fading  processes,  there  are  possi¬ 
bly  very  few  other  causes  of  fabric 
damage  which  are  more  subject  to  mis¬ 
information  and  bad  tempers  in  the 
retailer-consumer  relationship.  For 
this  reason  we  will  attempt  to  shed  a 
little  light  on  this  strange  malady  of 
acetate  and  on  the  cures  available  to¬ 
day  for  its  treatment. 

Cause  of  Gas  Fading.  The  first  thing 
we  should  know  about  the  problem  is 
that  the  nitrogen  dioxide  which  has 
been  determined  in  recent  scientific 
studies*  as  the  damaging  agent  in 
fume-faded  acetate  fabrics  is  one  of 
several  oxides  present  in  the  air 
around  us.  It  occurs  in  varying  con¬ 
centrations,  ranging  from  possibly  zero 
in  the  open  country  to  as  high  as  two 
parts  per  ten  million  on  a  smoggy  day 
in  heavily  industrialized  areas. 


•Celanese  Curporaiion  of  America. 


In  a  recent  study  of  the  atmosphere 
over  Los  Angeles  County  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  approximately  284  tons  of 
nitrogen  oxides  are  liberated  each  day 
by  various  combustion  processes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  area.  These  processes 
range  from  home  heating  devices  of 
all  kinds  to  the  industrial  fires  operat¬ 
ing  manufacturing  plants  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings. 

In  the  innocent  looking  flame  of  the 
gas  burner  on  your  range  or  in  your 
central  heater,  the  undiluted  products 
of  combustion  probably  contain  about 
two  parts  of  nitrogen  oxides  jier  ten 
thousand  parts  of  spent  gases.  In  the 
open  country',  these  oxides  will  be  so 
diluted  in  the  air  as  to  defeat  detec¬ 
tion.  In  the  kitchen,  however,  or  other 
rooms  of  the  house,  the  concentration 
may  run  high  enough  to  affect  the 
sensitive  acetate  colors.  And  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  sections,  particularly  those 
which  are  troubled  with  low  hanging 
fog,  the  combined  output  of  spent 
combustion  gases  will  build  open-air 
concentrations  of  nitrogen  oxides  suffi¬ 
cient  to  induce  accelerated  fume  fad¬ 
ing  of  these  colors. 

We  have  gone  to  these  lengths  to 
describe  the  sources  of  nitogen  oxides 
and  their  concentrations  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  because  of  the  important  bear¬ 
ing  these  facts  have  on  the  problem. 
They  explain  in  part  why  some  retail¬ 
ers  have  little,  if  any,  trouble  with 
fume  fading,  while  others  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  stock  acetate  products  un¬ 
less  precautions  were  taken,  in  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  processes,  to  in¬ 
hibit  fume  fading. 

The  same  experience  is  often  re¬ 
ported  by  individuals  who  complain 
of  unusual  fading  of  acetate  clothing 
even  while  in  storage  in  a  closet.  In 
homes  in  the  country  in  which  all 
combustion  gases  are  well  vented  to 
the  outside  atmosphere,  jX)ssibly  very 
little  if  any  fading  would  occur.  In 
homes  which  are  not  well  vented,  even 


clothing  in  storage  may  be  affected. 

.\nother  variable  in  the  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  nitrogen  oxides  may 
be  the  tyf>e  of  combustion.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  those  fuels  which  burn  at 
a  high  temperature,  such  as  natural 
or  manufactured  gas,  cause  a  more 
rapid  formation  of  the  damaging  oxide 
than  fuels  having  a  lower  temperature 
of  combustion.  Hence  a  shift  in  home 
heating  fuels  may  appear  to  have  an 
effect  on  acetate  colorfastness. 

Colors  and  Fibers  Affected.  So  much 
for  the  sources  of  fume  fading  agents. 
A  second  fact  about  the  phenomenon 
of  acetate  fading  is  that  only  one  of 
the  primary  colors  is  involved,  al¬ 
though  several  chemically  different 
dyes  are  included,  each  having  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  inherent  resistance  to 
the  effects  of  nitrogen  dioxide.  This 
color  is  blue  and  the  color  change  is 
towards  a  reddish  pink  or  purple.  As 
blue  is  a  component  dyestuff  in  greens, 
greys,  browns,  purples  and,  of  course, 
various  shades  of  blue,  any  change  of 
the  blue  component  affects  the  fabric 
color.  With  rare  exception  the  basic 
dyes  available  for  acetates  other  than 
blue  are  not  afflicted  by  fume  fading. 

Actually  the  same  dyes  which  fume 
fade  in  acetate  do  not  fade  when  used 
to  dye  other  fibers  such  as  wool,  nylon, 
Orion  acrylic  fiber  and  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Dacron  polyester 
fiber.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
acetate  and  Dacron  absorb  the  nitro¬ 
gen  oxide  gas  in  such  chemical  fashion 
as  to  permit  a  reaction  with  the  blue 
dye  component.  Fhe  other  fibers  may 
absorb  the  gas  also  but  then  it  is  in¬ 
ternally  diverted  (chemically,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved)  to  inhibit  it  from  affecting  the 
dye.  This  is  all  a  matter  of  scientific 
sjjeculation  still,  but  the  fact  is  well 
established  that  the  fiber  as  well  as 
the  dye  plays  a  part  in  gas  fading. 

It  should  be  noted  that  gas  fading 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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CHATHAM  BLANKETS 


_ USE  JHIS  MERCHANDISE  TO  PREPARE  FOR 

_ bigger  VOLUME  IN  MfBCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  WHENJHE 

AVERAGE  STORE  DOES  18.7%’^  OF  THE  YEAR’S  BLANKET  BUSINESS 


Capitalize  on  this  natural  promotional  tie-in  between  Chatham's 


Miami"  and  "Purrey"®  blankets. . .SHOW  THEM  TOGETHER  IN  THEIR 


MATCHING  COLORS  FOR  EXTRA  SALES 


Together 


Miami*  and  "Purrey"  take  care  of  all  blanket  needs,  year  round.  A 


bed  needs  two  blankets,  light-weight  and  winter-weight.  "Miami"  is  light  enough 


for  Spring  when  other  blankets  are  too  heavy,  just  right  for  chilly  Summer 
nights  and  early  Fall  before  the  Winter  blanket  season.  "Purrey' s"  patented 


88%  rayon,  12%  wool  content  provides  exceptional  warmth  without  weight  for  Winter 
Together,  they  provide  new  bedroom  beauty  in  matching  colors. 


Together,  they  represent  unusual  value.  Each  sells  in  volume  because  each  is  such 


a  good  buy.  But  they'll  move  even  faster  if  you  show  them  together  on  your  counter 


With  your  shipment,  Chatham  will 


send  free  merchandising  material' 


counter  cards,  ad  mats,  window 


displays,  radio  and  television  copy^ 


N.R.D.G.A.  Soles  Figures  for  Blonkets, 


Comforters  ond  Spreods,  1950 


''MIAMI '"(solid  color  light-weight  single) 
60%  rayon — 35%  cotton — 5%  wool. 
72"x84".  4"  acetate  satin.  Pliofilm  wrapped. 
36  to  carton. 


"PURREY"  (solid  color  single) 

88%  rayon — 12%  wool. 

72"x90".  7"  acetate  satin.  Boxed  16  to  cartonu 


^6.60 

to  self  for 

>10.95 

>7.80 

tosoUfor 

>12.95^ 


80"x90",  extra  wide — extra  long  size. 
12  to  carton. 


AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  —  Place  your  order 


BY  MARCH  2  —  Plan  to  have  stock  in  store 


BY  MARCH  9  —  Plan  local  newspaper  ads  to  tie  in  with  Chatham's  national  magazine 


advertising  of  "Purrey*  and*Miami*  in  April  Issues  (on  the  newsstands  about  March  15) 
BY  MARCH  15  —  Arrange  with  your  display  department  to  have  all  displays  set  up. 


ASK  YOUR  WHOLESALER 


^Pp9lte1«d_^  U.  S.  Palent 


ATILIM 


CHATHAM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  IMCIN,  NORTH  CAROUNA 


Section  1 


DISCOUNT 

OR 

LOTTERY? 


Voice  Of  The 


LAW 


By  William  Hurd  Hillyer 


¥T  is  true  that  stamps  issued  by  a  de- 
-*■  partnient  store  are  valid  transac¬ 
tions  when  they  serve  in  place  of  a  dis¬ 
count,  with  merchandise  or  credit  giv¬ 
en  to  the  customer  for  a  full  or  partial¬ 
ly-filled  stamph(K)k.  However,  there 
are  apparently  stamp  plans  w’hich  may 
cause  trouble  because  they  embody  de¬ 
vices  of  chance,  .\nyone  even  indirect¬ 
ly  concerned  by  advertising,  purchas¬ 
ing,  giving  away  or  otherwise  distrib¬ 
uting  such  stamps  may  discover  he  is 
running  a  lottery.  Few  might  be  as 
fortunate  as  Stylmaid  (name  dis¬ 
guised)  in  the  following  true  case. 

Rewards  Offered.  That  store  signed  a 
contract  with  a  stamp  concern  which 
we’ll  call  Defend  Yourself,  Inc.  The 
prizes  included  an  automobile,  bed¬ 
room  suite,  refrigerator,  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  other  valuable  things.  There 
were  also  cash  rewards  and  voting 
privileges  which  were  given  to  each 
customer  entitled  to  a  stamp.  The 
stamps  themselves  pictured  various 
.\rmed  Force  insignia  and  were  made 
up  into  books  wherein  the  stamp  de¬ 
vices  were  concealed  until  the  clerk 
detached  the  stamp.  Each  stamp  issued 
to  a  customer  entitled  him  to  cast  5,()()(> 
votes  for  himself  or  for  someone  of  his 
choice. 

As  appeared  when  the  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine 
—an  assignee  for  benefit  of  creditors  of 
the  stamp  concern  having  brought  an 
action  of  assumpsit  against  Stylmaid— 
the  number  of  duplicate  stamps  varied 
greatly.  Stylmaid  was  to  purchase 
them  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  each,  hav¬ 
ing  paid  Defend  Yourself,  Inc.,  $75 
down.  The  customer  was  to  receive  an 
album  carrying  facsimiles  of  the 
stamps  issued  and  given  with  each  $5 
purchase.  When  a  page  was  completed 
or  the  album  filled  with  the  stamps 


indicated  oil  the  page  or  pages,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  might  receive  certain  stated 
sums  in  cash,  S.  Defense  Stamps  or 
Bonds. 

Elements  of  Chance.  Festimony  indi¬ 
cated  it  was  exceedingly  hartl  to  fill  an 
album  or  even  certain  pages,  because 
the  chances  of  getting  all  the  stamp 
facsimiles  therein  were  remote.  In  the 
worils  of  a  witness,  “If  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  fill  the  pages  he  got  money”; 
the  iilea  was  to  be  thus  rewardetl.  An¬ 
other  person  testified,  “You  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  certain  amount,  depending  on 
which  page  you  would  fill  .  .  .  three  on 
page  one,  $1.00  in  cash.  Four  on  page 
three  would  pay  $2.00.  Five  oti  jiage 
five  would  give  $3.00.  Five  on  page  six 
would  give  $4.00.”  ,\ntl  so  it  went  to 
page  19,  where  the  15  indicated  stamps 
paid  $30  in  cash. 

File  stamp  promoter’s  assignee  sued 
on  the  grounds  that  they  had  per¬ 
formed  all  the  conditions  of  the  con- 


MORE  SALES.., 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


WeCaoGetYtm 


A.  1.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 


1518  Walnut  Straat,  PhilatMpliia  2.  Pa. 

The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


tract;  but  that  Stylmaid  had  failed  to 
give  out  stamps  with  each  $5  purchase, 
had  failed  to  buy  a  contractual  number 
of  stamps,  and  had  not  botight  “the 
first  2,000  self  defense  stamps”  plus 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  amount  ol 
its  sales. 

Stylmaid’s  chief  defense  was  that  the 
stamp  scheme  was  a  lottery  and  that 
the  filling  of  the  stamp  album  involved 
chance.  .Additional  allegations  as  to 
lack  of  advertising  by  the  stamp  con¬ 
cern,  failure  to  list  contestant’s  stand¬ 
ing  by  participating  stores,  further 
failure  to  furnish  all  materials  and 
award  prizes,  were  advanced  by  Styl- 
maitl. 

.\s  might  be  expected,  the  assignee 
lor  the  stamp  promoter  contended  that 
the  scheme  was  a  “discount”  and  not  a 
lottery’;  that  filling  the  album  pages 
was  but  a  minor  jiart  of  the  project. 
The  assignee  claimed  a  waiver  cm  the 
other  charges,  “since  the  defendant” 
store  “breached  the  contract  first  by 
failing  to  give  stamps.” 


Lotteries  Prohibited.  This  case  was 
tried  without  a  jury.  The  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  lotteries  or  whatever  else  they  may 
be  called  was  cjuotecl;  cognizance  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  statute  is 
broad  and  comprehensive  and  that  if 
there  is  nvy  element  of  chance  it  is 
gambling.  In  general,  the  highest  tri¬ 
bunal  noted  that  the  law  leaves  the 
parties  to  an  illegal  contract  “where  it 
finds  them.”  The  Supreme  Court 
rendered  decision  in  favor  of  Stylmaid. 

This  case  points  up  the  extreme  care 
which  should  be  exercised  before 
entering  into  any  business  promotion 
project  which  might  be  construed  to 
contain  an  element  of  chance,  thereby 
“enriching”  its  participants.  The  saf¬ 
est  course  would  be  to  obtain  legal  ad¬ 
vice  with  this  very  peril  in  mind. 
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STORES,  Section  1 


Retail  Plans  for  1953  {Continued  from  page  9) 


selling,  or  in  other  ways  made  it  easier 
for  customers  to  review  the  assortmenfc 
without  assistance.  A  majority  of  de¬ 
partment  and  apparel  specialty  stores 
have  done  just  this.  The  department 
store  experience  was: 

18%  refixtured  extensively 
68%  refixtured  to  limited  extent 
14%  did  nothing 
.\mong  apptarel  s{)ecialty  shops; 

4%  refixtured  extensively 
51%  refixtured  to  limited  extent 
45%  did  nothing 

Further  moves  in  the  direction  of 
open  or  exposed  selling  are  planned 
by  four  out  of  five  of  the  reporting 
department  stores,  and  by  almost  half 
of  the  apparel  specialty  shops. 

Store  Modernization.  Improvement  of 
selling  fixtures,  in  fact,  is  the  most 
common  form  that  store  moderniza¬ 
tion  will  take  in  1953,  according  to  the 
reporting  stores.  Half  the  stores  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  survey  will  have  some 
modernization  or  expansion  in  1953, 
and,  among  these  stores,  three  out  of 
five  have  fixture  improvement  on  the 
agenda.  Interior  redecoration  will  be 
undertaken  by  almost  as  many  of  the 
reporting  stores. 

In  terms  of  the  total  number  of 
reporting  stores,  49  per  cent  of  whom 
have  no  present  plans  for  expansion 
or  modernization,  these  are  the  figures 
for  each  type  of  improvement: 

31%  will  improve  selling  fixtures 
27%  will  have  interior  redecoration 
8%  will  enlarge  their  buildings 
7%  will  add  a  new'  branch 
5%  will  add  more  warehouse  space 
Even  smaller  percentages  are  reported 
for  improved  vertical  transportation, 
materials  handling  equipment,  new 
buildings,  and  new  warehouses.  Sev¬ 
eral  stores,  however,  ref>orted  plans 
for  air  conditioning  installations. 

Downtown  Parking.  One  much  need¬ 
ed  improvement  is  often  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  individual  store— parking 
facilities.  Only  22  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  say  that  parking  facili¬ 
ties  are  adequate  in  their  downtown 
shopping  areas.  Sixty-eight  per  cent, 
however,  say  their  communities  are 
planning  to  improve  downtown  park¬ 


ing  facilities.  Acti\ity  is  reported 
from  several  cities  on  the  part  of  the 
city  administrations,  merchants’  asso¬ 
ciations,  or  chambers  of  commerce.  In 
several  communities,  however,  the 
stores  report  “lots  of  talk  but  no  ac¬ 
tion  yet.” 

The  usual  approach  to  the  parking 
problem  is  for  the  city  or  the  mer¬ 
chants’  association  to  buy  lots  for  a 
parking  area.  Less  often,  plans  are  re¬ 
ported  for  parking  garages,  to  be  city- 
operated,  but  these  plans  are  usually 
mentioned  as  being  still  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  stage.  In  an  occasional  city,  the 
report  is  that  parking  facilities  are 
adequate,  but  that  the  highways  ap¬ 
proaching  the  city  are  not. 

Bringing  Business  Downtown.  Besides 
parking,  merchants  are  also  concerned 
with  other  factors  in  the  problem  of 
bringing  customers  downtown.  In  a 
few  cities,  retailers  are  fostering  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  transit  systems.  From  one 
such  city  comes  the  report  that  the 
public  transit  system,  charging  17 
cents  a  ride  inside  the  city  zone,  is  not 
only  inadequate,  but  also  has  very 
poor  public  relations.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  the  stores  there 
have  found,  is  reducing  the  value  of 
their  downtown  locations.  City  offi¬ 
cials  are  looking  into  the  situation 
with  the  merchants  standing  by  to 
help  if  it  looks  as  if  something  con¬ 
structive  cai-  be  done. 

About  one  store  in  five  of  those 
taking  part  in  this  survey  was  able  to 
report  that  the  community  had  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  some  kind  to  improve  the 
pulling  pKJwer  of  the  downtown  area. 
Such  efforts  were  mentioned  in  large 
cities  and  in  small.  At  one  end  of  the 
scale,  the  State  Street  stores  in  Chicago 
are  using  radio  advertising  to  tell  the 
story  of  downtown  shopping;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  some  commu¬ 
nities  whose  names  do  not  appear  in 
large  type  on  the  maps  have  found  it 
worthwhile  to  stage  community  pro¬ 
motions,  and  to  back  cooperative 
efforts  to  draw  customers  to  the  down¬ 
town  shopping  area. 

Thoatcrs  and  Traffic.  Merchants  do 
not  underestimate  the  value  of  enter¬ 


tainment  in  building  traffic  for  a  shop¬ 
ping  district.  One  merchant  would 
like  to  see  the  Federal  tax  on  theater 
admissions  removed,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  TV,  the  theaters  can  do  their  job  of 
bringing  people  into  the  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts.  “We  as  retailers,”  he  concludes, 
“need  them  to  help  bring  traffic  past 
our  doors.” 

In  one  Southern  community,  enter¬ 
tainment  facilities  are  the  main  theme 
of  the  city’s  efforts  to  promote  its  shop¬ 
ping  center.  A  “good  neighbor  com¬ 
mittee”  helps  publicize  the  city’s 
opera,  symphony  concerts,  football 
games,  etc.,  to  bring  people  into  town 
from  all  over  the  state. 

Individual  Promotional  Planning.  In 

their  individual  stores,  merchants  will 
spend  little  more  on  promotion  in 
1953  than  they  did  in  1952.  The  year’s 
promotional  budget,  in  relation  to 
sales,  will  be  about  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year  in  80  per  cent  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores.  It  will  be  higher  in  13  per 
cent,  and  lower  in  seven  per  cent 
Since  sales  themselves  are  not  expected 
to  increase  dramatically  over  1952  fig¬ 
ures,  the  actual  promotional  outlay 
will  therefore  not  be  substantially 
above  last  year’s. 

In  their  use  of  media,  there  will  also 
be  little  change  from  the  1952  pattern, 
except  for  direct  mail,  which  will  be 
more  widely  used.  Of  this  medium— 

26%  say  they  will  use  more  in  1953 
6%  say  they  will  use  less 

41%  say  they  will  use  same  amount 
as  last  year 

27%  did  not  indicate  plans  for  this 
medium 

With  respect  to  radio  as  a  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  some  slight  curtail¬ 
ment  app>ears  brewing.  Against  10  per 
cent  of  the  stores  that  plan  to  use  more 
of  it  in  1953,  there  are  14  per  cent  who 
will  use  less.  In  television,  five  per 
cent  of  the  stores  plan  to  use  more, 
and  two  per  cent  plan  to  use  less. 
Newspaper  space  will  be  used  more 
freely  by  12  per  cent;  less  so,  by  nine 
per  cent. 

Turnover.  Drives  for  increased  turn¬ 
over  are  planned  by  three  out  of  four 
of  the  reporting  stores  for  1953.  They 
say  they  will  make  good  use  of  mer¬ 
chandise  controls,  will  install  unit  con¬ 
trols  in  more  departments,  will  suf>er- 
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Typyai  appearance  of  m-  ylS/recefd  Crfdi#'  OeeitiQl 
Department  using  Cycle  Billinglas  a  pays  pf  ^parationL 
No  confusion,  no  running  around;  no  Ipssi  ol  time. 
Serene  atmosphere  of  work  regardless  of  Christmas, 
Anniversary  or  Easter  peaks  because . . . 


1.  THE  CUSTOMER  CREDIT  CONTROL  CLERK 
iilone  handles  all  the  work  required  for  a  group  of  accounts. 
With  the  exception  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  machine  and  collection  of  suspended  accounts,  the 
clerk  is  completely  responsible  for  the  entire  operation. 

2.  THE  SOURCE  RECORD  requires  no  signals,  signal¬ 
ling  cards  or  special  pockets.  It  consists  of  two  cards, 
ledger  and  credit  master,  which  form  a  stuffing  pocket 
when  placed  in  the  Credit  Control  Desk.  Stuffed  media 
completes  the  source  record. 

3.  THE  SOURCE  RECORDS  ARE  ARRANGED  so 
there  remains  at  all  times  in  the  active  file  a  complete 


record  of  all  authorized  charge  accounts  —  regardless  of 
what  cards  are  pulled  out  for  inactive  accounts  or  collection. 

4.  THE  “END  OF  THE  MONTH  ONE  CONTROL 
PLAN”  is  ideal  and  safe  with  F/S/record.  All  work  is 
handled  at  the  Credit  Control  Desk  on  a  strict  daily  basis 
with  definite  personal  responsibility.  The  danger  of  losses 
is  negligible. 

5.  THE  ADDRESSING  FEATURE  is  part  of  the  source 
record.  Statements,  past  due  notices,  collection  notices,  and 
special  credit  promotional  material  are  addressed  much 
faster  and  more  economically,  without  the  need  of  typists 
or  expensive  addressing  equipment. 


THE  RESULTS: 


Your  cost  of  operation  is  decidedly  reduced, 
customer  service  is  greatly  improved,  job  training  is  simple,  personnel  turnover  is  held 
to  a  minimum  and  supervision  is  a  small  factor . . .  Investment  is  very  reasonable. 

p.  ri  fc  "7  ®Wilioiuil  information  write: 

Th«  "Lowerator"®  faatur*  incorporated 
with  VlStrecord's  Credit  Control  units 
ore  manufactured  by  the  American 
AAachine  &  Foundry  Co.  They  contribute 
to  faster,  more  efficient  operation  and 
reduced  employee  fatigue. 

AMf  does  ft  better  —  ewteesetfceHyt 


RETAIL  STORES  DIVISION 

801  2nd  Avenue,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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vise  the  use  of  the  open-to-buy  more 
closely  than  they  have  done,  and  will 
generally  strive  to  do  a  better  job  of 
planning  and  timing.  Such  a  program 
is  in  the  plans  of  about  half  the.stores 
that  went  into  detail  about  how  they 
would  seek  to  step  up  turnover. 

About  one  in  six  of  the  turnover¬ 
conscious  merchants  mentioned  the 
im|X)rtance  of  buying  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  in  smaller  quantities,  and  with 
more  frequent  reorders.  Several  will 
seek  to  operate  on  lower  basic  stocks 
than  they  had  last  year,  or  to  maintain 
the  same  stocks  and  step  up  sales  gen¬ 
erally.  Others  plan  to  try  to  empha¬ 
size  fast-selling  classifications  and  weed 
out  slow  sellers. 

Resources  Must  Help.  The  retailer’s 
good  resolutions  all  add  up  to  what 
one  merchant  calls  “getting  back  to 
the  principle  of  merchandising  to  the 
customer.”  This,  however,  needs  some 
cooperation  from  the  resource,  and 
the  same  merchant  would  like  to  see 
manufacturers  “fall  in  line  in  filling 
the  customer’s  needs,  both  as  to  mer¬ 
chandise  and  as  to  timing.” 

A  second  merchant  spells  out  in  de¬ 
tail  the  things  manufacturers  should 
do  to  help  stores  carry  wanted  mer¬ 
chandise  when  it  is  needed.  “Too  few 
ship  promptly  as  agreed,”  he  com¬ 
plains.  “Too  few  permit  reorders,  and 
few  ship  reorders  on  fast-selling,  prov¬ 
en  items  fast  enough— if  at  all.  Season¬ 
al  merchandise  is  discontinued  too 
rapidly  so  that  the  manufacturer  can 
start  showing  next  season’s  merchan¬ 
dise.  Many  manufacturers  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  when  numbers  and  styles  are  with¬ 
drawn,  thus  causing  buying  power  to 
l)e  held  up.” 

Profit  Hazards.  The  best  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  in  the  world,  however, 
can  still  fail  to  yield  a  profit  if  other 
obstacles  to  a  good  net  have  not  been 
overcome.  Asked  to  review  a  list  of 
15  profit  hazards,  and  to  mark  off 
those  they  considered  the  most  serious 
threats  to  1953  profits,  the  merchants 
replied  in  this  way: 

71%  named  “high  payroll  costs, 
fringe  benefits” 

62%  named  “high  operating 
expense” 

49‘'o  named  “increased  transporta¬ 
tion  costs” 


42%  named  “low  markup” 

39%  named  “lax  control  of 
expenses” 

36%  named  “high  taxes” 

27%  named  “high  advertising  costs” 
22%  named  “price  controls” 

20^^  named  “high  maintenance 
costs” 

Named  by  fewer  than  20  per  cent 
each  were;  falling  prices,  declining 
volume,  excessive  stock  shortages,  un¬ 
necessary  customer  services,  reduced 
cash  discounts,  and  excessive  bad  debt 
losses. 

Government  and  Business.  Washing 
ton,  according  to  more  than  one  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  survey,  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  help  reduce  retail  operating 
costs.  The  general  feeling  is  that,  if 
the  government  will  concentrate  on 
running  the  government  efficiently, 
cutting  expense  and  eliminating  un- 
necessai7  controls,  retailers  will  be 
better  able  to  run  their  own  businesses 
economically.  Competition,  they  con¬ 
tend,  will  keep  prices  in  line  without 
the  need  for  controls  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  paper  work. 


toes  in  developing  ever-wider  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise,  in  line  with 
Bamberger’s  primary  aim.  They  are 
also  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  new 
ways  to  promote  sales. 

Creative  Promotions,  Too.  A  first 
prize  in  the  sales  promotion  category 
was  recently  shared  by  the  store’s  brid¬ 
al  consultant  and  the  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  buyer.  Working  together,  the 
two  created  a  jxjpular  wedding  gift 
service  which  coordinated  the  sales  ef¬ 
forts  of  many  departments  and  light¬ 
ened  the  task  for  customers.  Another 
buyer  inaugurated  a  new  policy  in  the 
radio  and  television  department,  en¬ 
abling  it  to  get  a  good  allowance  for 
trade-ins  while  maintaining  the  regu¬ 
lar  mark-on.  Bamberger’s  gained  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  first  instance,  profit  in  the 
second.  And  the  buyers’  talent 
achieved  recognition. 

Other  sales  promotion  efforts  which 
were  singled  out  for  awards  during  the 
past  year  included  the  adoption,  for  a 
promotion  of  puckered  cotton  gowns 


Retail  Public  Relations.  Several  mer 
chants  show  deep  concern,  not  only 
for  the  burden  impmsed  on  them  and 
on  their  customers  by  controls  and 
taxes,  but  also  for  the  apparent  lark 
of  understanding  of  retail  problems 
on  the  part  of  government  officials. 
A  Rhorle  Island  store  urges  merchants 
to  work  with  government  officials  to 
aid  them  in  reaching  decisions— to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  factual  records  of  sup¬ 
ply,  demand,  inventory  positions,  and 
price  movements.  A  Pennsylvanian 
suggests  that  retailers  should  do  more 
business  educational  work  in  their 
own  communities.  But  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander  tells  his  brother  retailers  frank¬ 
ly  that  it’s  their  own  fault  if  retailing 
hasn’t  the  standing  with  government 
that  other  activities  have. 

“Look  at  the  exaggerations  in  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  exhorts  them.  “Some  of  the 
comparative  value  claims  by  promi¬ 
nent  stores  are  ridiculous.  We  might 
start  by  getting  a  reputation  for  integ¬ 
rity— for  truth  in  advertising.  There  is 
still  too  much  of  ‘Let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware!’  So  long  as  we  play  the  game  as 
opportunists  would,  we’ll  be  so  con¬ 
sidered.” 


and  pajamas,  of  proven  techniques  al¬ 
ready  used  to  advertise  puckered  nylon 
garments.  The  “no-ironing”  feature  of 
the  merchandise  was  emphasized.  An¬ 
other  prize  in  this  category  was  taken 
by  the  infants’  wear  buyer  for  her  work 
in  exploiting  an  up-to-date  mailing  list 
of  expectant  mothers  in  the  area.  Two 
private  sales  yielded  unprecedented  in¬ 
creases  in  volume. 

Individuality  Gets  a  Boost.  As  a 

weapon  for  combating  depersonaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  department  store,  creative 
merchandising  shows  much  promise. 
•As  a  counteracting  influence  against 
the  growing  standardization  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  method,  individuality 
and  personal  leadership  are  given  a 
boost.  In  this  way,  Bamberger’s  is 
capitalizing  on  the  historic  strong 
points  of  department  store  retailing; 
the  human  element  in  merchandising, 
with  its  enormous  potential  for  ex¬ 
periment  and  innovation,  is  being 
brought  into  play. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  store’s 
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There’s  More  to  Shopping  Center  Planning 

Than  Meets  the  Eye! 

The  Shopping  Center  must  be  located  in  on  area  with  plenty 
of  potential  customers.  It  must  have  safe,  easy  access  from  and 
to  highways.  Parking  must  be  adequate,  with  minimum  walking 
required.  Truck  service  to  and  from  the  stores  should  be 
unobtrusive. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  features  that  demand  ingenuity 
and  experience.  Even  though  your  Shopping  Center  is  in  the 
dream  stage,  a  discussion  might  help  to  crystallize  it. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


creative  merchandising  program  hasn’t  ment-of-existing-items”  category  is  a  bracket.  Then  she  jjersuaded  another 

also  made  any  time-  and  expense-sav-  thin  one.  A  more  or  less  arbitrary  di-  manufacturer  to  make  a  matching 

ing  contributions.  One  wide-awake  de-  vision  was  made  for  the  purposes  of  blouse,  parlaying  a  price  reduction 

partment  head  devised  a  way  for  dis-  the  contest,  but  the  final  aim  of  both  is  into  bigger  volume, 

playing  towel  monograms  which  cut  to  give  the  customer  merchandise  of 

selling  time  from  a  half-hour  to  five  more  and  better  uses.  Improving  an  The  Human  Equation.  Such  wide- 

minutes  and  reduced  an  exorbitant  item  by  changing  design  or  material  awake  merchandising  has,  quite  natu- 

rate  of  returns  to  practically  zero.  also  gives  a  buyer  more  leeway  in  the  rally,  proven  a  boon  to  Bamberger’s. 

Other  prizes  were  awarded  buyers  who  mechanics  of  merchandising.  With  What  effect  it  can  have  upon  the  w'hole 

conceived  more  practical  ways  to  co-  the  application  of  a  little  ingenuity,  body  of  retailing  is  not  so  easily  dis- 

ordinate  related  items  in  one  single  he  can  cross  the  boundary  lines  of  size  cernible.  Depending  upon  the  degree 

display,  cutting  expenses  and  marked-  and  price;  the  two  factors  exert  a'  to  w'hich  store  managements  encourage 

ly  increasing  sales.  Thus,  the  best  fea-  powerful  influence  upon  the  everyday  creative  merchandising  among  buyers, 

tures  of  creative  and  simplified  sell-  merchandising  of  a  ready-to-wear  de-  retailing  can  benefit  profoundly.  Tlie 

ing  were  combined  to  produce  better  partment.  human  potential  for  innovation  is 

results.  One  such  instance  involved  the  copy-  there,  waiting  to  be  pushed  or  pulletl. 

ing  of  a  popular  and  well-advertised  If  it  is  properly  stimulated,  depart- 

Invantors  at  Work.  The  main  line  of  women’s  bathing  suit  in  a  smaller  size  ment  stores  will  have  advanced  from 

endeavor,  however,  remains  in  the  range  for  teen-agers.  With  a  matching  the  simple  concept  of  merely  trans¬ 
realm  of  creating  new  items.  The  chal-  terrycloth  jacket,  the  set  proved  irre-  ferring  goods  from  manufacturer  to 

lenges  are  greater  here,  but  the  dra-  sistible  to  droves  of  high  school  girls.  consumer  to  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 

matic  appeal  of  developing  some-  The  same  buyer,  who  appeared  fre-  ment.  Such  an  advance,  in  the  opinion 

thing  new  is  too  much  for  any  buyer  quently  on  the  award  lists,  also  intro-  of  many  observers,  will  be  necessary  if 

worth  his  salt  to  resist.  It  is  in  this  duced  a  variation  on  the  very  popular  retailers  are  to  meet  the  competition 

category,  also,  that  the  fewest  awards  flannel-lined  dungarees.  She  suggest-  of  cheaper  selling  methods  and  me- 

are  made.  ed  to  a  manufacturer  that  he  line  only  chanical  merchandising. 

A  Bamberger  toy  buyer,  dissatisfied  the  dungaree  cuffs  to  take  care  of  Bamberger’s,  through  its  continued 

with  available  models,  succeeded  in  warmer-weather  needs  and,  incidental-  interest  in  the  human  equations  of 

introducing  a  miniature  toy  sewing  ly,  to  bring  the  item  into  a  lower  price  merchandising,  is  doing  just  that, 

machine  that  outdistanced  all  competi¬ 
tors  in  appearance,  function  and  cost.  ^  •  l  • 

He  took  first  prize  in  last  year’s  annual  Junior  Achievement  {Continued  from  page  17) 
competition  for  the  best  new  item. 

Second  prize  winner  last  year  was  the  nually  selects  the  best  stockholder  re-  J.  A.  business  centers  in  44  areas  from 

manager  of  the  corset  and  brassiere  de-  port  prepared  by  a  |.  A.  company  and  Boston  to  San  Diego  and  from  Hous- 

partment,  who  induced  a  manufactur-  provides  a  trip  to  New  York  for  the  ton  to  St.  Paul. 

er  to  produce  a  girdle  with  built-in  president  and  treasurer  of  the  group.  American  businesses,  quite  natur- 

pocket  for  “mad-money.”  The  coordi-  Financial  success  of  the  company  has  ally,  provided  the  leadership  and  sup- 

nation  of  29  different  items  of  baby  no  bearing  on  the  award;  the  sole  port  which  has  made  this  growth  pos- 

apparel  and  furniture  in  the  same  new  criterion  is  how  well  the  youthful  sible.  They  have  found  that  participa- 

color  won  third  prize  for  the  infants’  board  of  directors  has  told  stockhold-  tion  in  Junior  Achievement  is  not  a 

wear  buyer.  ers  how  their  money  was  handled.  one-way  street.  Primarily,  of  course. 

Junior  Achievement  began  in  1919,  its  purpose  is  to  furnish  business  ex- 

The  Manufacturer  Benefits.  It  is  im-  when  the  late  Horace  A.  Moses,  chair-  perience  which  will  be  valuable  to 

portant  to  note  that  practically  all  man  of  the  Strathmore  Paper  Conr-  high  school  students  in  later  life.  This 

these  new  items  involved  the  coopera-  pany,  determined  to  do  something  same  experience  promotes  a  better  un- 

tion  of  one  or  several  manufacturers,  about  the  need  for  practical  experi-  derstanding  of  our  business  system, 

pointing  up  still  another  benefit  that  ence  among  the  young  people  who  which  is,  of  course,  very  helpful  to 

is  realized  when  buyers  take  the  initia-  entered  the  business  world  each  year.  every  American  business  organization, 

tive.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  vendors  With  the  late  Theodore  N.  Vail,  then 

were  happy  to  work  with  the  store.  president  of  American  Telephone  and  Benefits  of  Business.  Equally  import- 

They  realized  the  validity  of  sugges-  Telegraph  Company,  and  Senator  ant  are  the  specific  benefits  which  ac¬ 
tions  from  buyers,  who  must  make  the  Murray  A.  Crane,  he  initiated  the  crue  to  the  business  that  takes  an 

final  sale  and  therefore  know  best  movement  in  Springfield,  Massachu-  active  part  in  J.  A.  Among  these  is 

what  the  customer  wants.  In  addition,  setts.  It  was  incorporated  in  1926  and  the  opportunity  to  enhance  a  corn- 

many  manufacturers  found  new  op-  put  on  a  national  basis  in  1942,  with  pany’s  community  relations,  not  only 

portunities  for  profitably  using  surplus  headquarters  in  New  York.  among  its  present  and  future  custom- 

materials  or  idle  machinery.  By  1945,  Junior  Achievement  was  ers,  but  also  among  those  who  are 

The  difference  between  the  “entire-  operating  in  fourteen  industrial  areas  potential  employees, 
ly-new’’  category  and  the  "improve-  in  twelve  states.  Today  there  are  80  In  an  article,  “Why  Do  They  Snub 
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Retailing?”  in  the  October  issue  of 
S  ioRES,  Professor  E.  A.  Brand  discusses 
the  establishment  of  greater  prestige 
for  retailing:  "One  way  to  accomplish 
tliis  is  to  associate  the  retail  executive 
with  die  well-recognized  professions 
like  banking,  medicine  and  the  law.” 
Ciommittee  rosters  of  civic  and  charit¬ 
able  organizations  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  country  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  retailers  realize  that  serv¬ 
ice  for  others  is  not  only  a  worthwhile 
aim  in  itself,  but  is  also  good  commu¬ 
nity  relations. 

junior  Achievement  participation  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  these  activities 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  gives  a 
retail  establishment  the  chance  for 
face-to-face  contact  with  future  cus¬ 
tomers  and  employees  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  interest. 

Three  employees  of  a  sponsoring 
firm  are,  as  we  have  seen,  advisers  to 
a  J.  A.  company.  They  meet  with  the 
youngsters  one  night  a  week  to  provide 
guidance  in  bookkeeping,  production, 
advertising  and  sales.  The  advisers 
represent  your  firm  to  the  youngsters 
—in  terms  of  personable  adults  who 
are  showing  a  warm  and  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  of  the  small 
company. 

In  addition  to  the  impression 
Achievers  receive  of  your  store  as  pa¬ 
trons,  they  are  gaining  another  sympa¬ 
thetic  bond  through  their  advisers. 
They  can  learn  from  their  advisers 
that  your  organization  is  a  good  one 
to  work  for.  They  can  be  interested  in 
thinking  of  retailing  as  a  career. 

And  while  they  are  thinking  of  your 
store  as  a  place  to  work,  your  people 
can  be  scrutinizing  them  as  potential 
employees.  Working  with  youngsters 
in  Junior  Achievement  will  give  the 
advisers  a  chance  to  evaluate  potential 
employees  against  a  series  of  situations 
that  make  for  accurate  judgment  of 
personal  qualities. 

Advisers  Also  Learn.  In  addition,  the 
advisers  will  become  more  valuable 
employees  themselves.  In  guiding  the 
teen-age  board  of  directors  they  will 
be  dealing  with  broad-scale  policy 
problems  that  they  don’t  ordinarily 
meet  in  the  course  of  their  regular 
work.  These  same  problems  will  give 
full  scope  to  their  leadership  poten¬ 
tial.  They  must  learn  to  suggest  and 
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STORE  PLANNING  IS  NO  LONGER 

A  ONE  MAN  OPERATION 


During  recent  years,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  on  our  staff  several  highly  specialized 
technicians  to  maintain  each  designer  in  the 
field.  A  large  and  ever-expanding  organization 
is  the  result.  True,  physical  layout,  stock  and 
service  facilities,  traffic,  etc.  are  of  major  im¬ 
portance,  hut  other  factors  have  gradually 
claimed  importance.  So  important  have  these 
become  that  for  our  designers  we  maintain  a 
staff  of  men  with  architectural  backgrounds, 
and  men  who  make  colors  breathe  atmosphere. 

Other  members  of  our  staff  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  new  materials,  new  fabrics  and  new 
mechanical  devices.  All  these  things  are  denied 
the  individual  designer  —  even  any  planning 
organization  of  lesser  size.  Let  Grand  Rapids 
handle  your  next  planning  operation. 

For  a  copy  of  an  idea-filled  booklet  on  the 
beautiful  new  Fair  —  Address  Dept.  S-1. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 
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lead;  they  cannot  order  or  connnanil. 

The  advisers  are  the  “point  of  sale” 
in  Junior  Achievement.  The  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  advisers  from  the 
Peoples  Outfitting  Company  in  De¬ 
troit  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head; 
“We  know  that  the  time  and  interest 
we  are  investing  in  the  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  program  will  be  returned  to  our 
community  a  thousandfold,  and  to  us 
sfjecifically,  for  if  our  fifteen  ‘Achiev¬ 
ers’  become  interested  in  the  business 
of  retailing,  and  in  the  basic  ideas  of 
business  that  make  this  country  great, 
diis  small  group  will  contribute  its 
influence  to  an  ever-widening  under¬ 
standing  of  our  problems  and  those  of 
the  community  in  which  they  should 
some  day  become  leaders.” 

Expanding  the  Program.  What  can 
we,  as  retailers,  do  to  help  Junior 
.\chievement  bring  its  worthwhile 
program  to  more  young  people? 

First,  we  can  sponsor  as  many  J.  A. 
companies  as  we  can— and  we  can 
make  our  sponsorship  effective  by  giv¬ 
ing  wholehearted  and  meaningful 
recognition  to  the  volunteers  who  are, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  “point  of  sale” 
both  for  the  J.  A.  program  and  for  our 
own  organizations. 

Secondly,  we  can  help  provide  the 
necessary  financial  support  Junior 
Achievement  must  have  if  it  is  to 
grow.  If  we  are  already  giving,  we  can 
increase  our  support.  J.  A.  can  start 
new  programs  and  increase  the  scope 
of  its  present  programs  only  as  it  can 
train  additional  manpower  and  make 
the  necessary  expenditures. 

Finally,  we  should  all  take  an  active 
and  p>ersonal  interest  in  J.  A.  We 
should  talk  to  business  friends  about 
it,  bring  more  of  them  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  help  it  start  in  new  cities  and 
towns  so  that  more  youngsters  in  more 
communities  may  learn  the  funda¬ 
mental  economic  facts  that  have 
helped  give  our  country  its  pre-emi¬ 
nence. 

Sponsors.  Many  outstanding  retailers 
were  listed  among  the  sponsors  of 
Junior  Achievement  companies  this 
past  year: 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New 
York;  American  Merchandising  Corp., 
New  York;  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 


ark,  N.  J.;  Bon  Marche,  Asheville, 
N.  C.;  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York;  Ber- 
son’s  Department  Store,  Elyria,  Ohio: 
Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.; 
The  Emporium  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Foley’s, 
Houston,  Texas;  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York;  Glad- 
dings,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  The  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Kresge- 
Newark;  LaSalle  &  Koch,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  James  McCreery  8:  Co., 
New  York;  Marshall  Field  &  C^o.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Martin’s  Department  Store. 
Brooklyn;  Namm-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn; 
Oppenheim-Collins,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L; 
Peoples  Outfitting  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  Sears 
Roebuck;  The  Shepard  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  L;  Whitney’s  Dept.  Store, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Wieboldt’s 
Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  first  step  to  take,  if  you  are  not 
already  active  in  J.  A.,  is  to  write  J. 
Gordon  Dakins  at  NRDGA  headquart¬ 
ers  or  G.  L.  Ward,  director  of  public 
relations,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Junior 
Achievement  Committee.  They  will 
answer  your  questions  or  send  them 


has  the  lowest  cost  because  it  has  the 
highest  productivity  rate.  If  1  were  in 
Store  10,  1  should  immediately  de¬ 
termine  why  and  how  Store  5  can  pro- 
<ess  .S33  items  per  hour  against  my 
172  per  hour. 

I  may  discover,  of  course,  that  they 
have  a  floor  audit,  whereas  I  do  not. 
In  that  case,  a  job  of  work  which  is 
included  in  my  sales  audit  costs  here 
has  escaped  cost  realization  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  production  unit  for  Store  5, 
and  will  show  up  in  another  expense 
unit  of  that  store.  But  under  Produc¬ 
tion  Unit  Accounting,  it  is  fully  in¬ 
tended  that  the  unit  of  work  to  be 
measured  and  a  description  of  the  jobs 
to  be  performed  by  each  department 
or  production  unit  shall  be  standard¬ 
ized. 

Production  Unit  Accounting  is  not 
p>erfect:  it  never  will  be.  But  this  ap- 


on,  if  necessary,  to  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  J.  A.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
help  American  business  by  bringing  to 
teen-agers  facts  about  the  economic 
fundamentals  that  have  helped  make 
our  country  the  leader  of  the  world. 

We  at  Hudson’s  feel  much  the  same 
way.  The  three  to  five  J.  A.  compa¬ 
nies  we  have  sponsored  each  year  since 
Junior  Achievement  began  in  Detroit 
have  given  us  the  reward  of  knowing 
we  are  doing  something  concrete  to 
help  young  people  understand  the 
American  way  of  doing  business. 

The  benefits  that  come  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  the  sponsoring  company, 
and  the  community  can  hardly  be 
itemized,  they  are  so  numerous.  It’s 
happened  so  many  times  now  that 
we’re  not  a  bit  surprised  when  our 
volunteer  advisers  tell  us  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  “You  know,  I  think  I  got 
as  much  out  of  this  as  the  kids!” 

Our  experience  has  been  that  boys 
and  girls  take  to  J.  A.  because  it  is 
something  they  can  really  sink  their 
teeth  irito— a  challenging  program  that 
sets  no  limit  on  their  effort,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  youthful  vitality.  By  the 
time  the  members  of  our  J.  A.  com¬ 
panies  finish  their  year’s  program, 
they  know  more  of  the  real  facts  about 
business  than  most  of  their  elders. 


proach  comes  far  closer  to  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  results  obtained  in  industry  by 
standartl  cost  accounting  than  our 
present  retail  methods  do.  These  new 
principles  have  already  been  tested  by 
the  AMC!1  stores,  and  used  successfully 
by  them  for  several  years— successfully, 
that  is,  because  their  use  has  led  to  a 
significant  reduction  in  expense  rates. 

What  Is  Being  Done.  The  tradewide 
adoption  of  Production  Unit  Account¬ 
ing  will  be  the  most  revolutionary  de¬ 
velopment  in  retailing  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Retail  Inventory  System. 
A  complete  revision  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  Standard  Expense  Account¬ 
ing  Manual,  which  is  now  under  way, 
will  make  this  method  available  to  all 
of  retailing.  We  are  indebted  to  many 
f>eople  for  this  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  retail  efficiency.  Robert  B. 
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Wolfe,  who  was  formerly  associated 
with  Federated  Department  Stores, 
was  the  first  to  discuss  the  possibilities 
with  me.  We  arranged  for  two  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  seminars  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Research  C^ommit- 
tee,  where  we  presented  these  concepts. 
Some  of  the  retailers  who  attended  the 
seminars  experimented  with  this  meth- 
otl  ami  were  so  impressed  that  they 
asked  the  Controllers’  Congress  to 
work  out  a  standard  procedure  for  the 
whole  trade.  This  meant  a  revision  of 
the  Standard  Expense  .\ccounting 
Manual.  George  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  Congress,  convinced  the  NRDGA 
board  of  directors  that  it  should  be 
done,  and  they  appropriated  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  for  the  job.  It  is  a  large 
job,  which  will  probably  take  two 
years  to  complete.  Robert  Wolfe  is 
working  with  us  as  a  special  consult¬ 
ant  on  the  project;  and  the  .AMC 
stores  have  made  their  system  of  w'ork 
center  accounting  available  to  us,  as 
have  several  other  groups.  There  are 
some  important  differences  between 
Wolfe’s  principles  and  the  AMC  set¬ 
up,  but  they  are  basically  the  same. 
The  new  Exjiense  Accounting  Man¬ 
ual,  comtiining  and  refining  the  good 
of  many  systems,  will  be  equally  usa¬ 
ble  by  large  stores  and  small  stores. 

Another  five-day  seminar  will  be 
held  by  the  Research  Committee  of 
the  NRDGA  on  this  subject  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  February  16-20. 
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Ecjuipped  with  trimmer  for  trimming  off  surplus  material 
as  ribbon  is  being  applied  to  bottom  of  garment. 

This  time  and  labor-saving  unit  will  increase  your 
workroom  revenue  while  reducing  costs.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate,  extremely  flexible,  can  be  used  on  all  types  of 
materials. 

Used  by  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  full  particiilars. 

PATRICK  Generator 


Gas  Fading 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

does  not  occur  in  fabrics  woven  of  the 
new  solution-dyed  yarns,  such  as  the 
Chromspun  yarns  of  the  Tennessee 
Eastman  Corp.  and  Celaperm  of  the 
Celanese  Corp.'  In  these  yarns  the 
color  is  obtained  by  introducing  a  pig¬ 
ment  into  the  cellulose  acetate  solu¬ 
tion  before  it  is  spun  into  the  filaments 
of  the  yarn.  The  color  is  not  a  dye, 
which  would  be  affected  by  nitrogen 
dioxide.  It  is,  rather,  an  insoluble 
substance  which  is  literally  locked  in 
the  fiber  and  therefore  highly  resistant 
to  all  end-use  conditions. 


Completely  Self-Contained 
Unit  Fully  Automatic 
Water  &  Electric  Controls 


/^I'R  Patrick  Electric-Steam 
Boiler  meets  these  require¬ 
ments  fully.  No  smoke— no  smell 
—no  flues— no  spare  problem  or 
costly  installation.  Patrick  Boil¬ 
ers  are  free  from  exces,sive  heat 
anti  there  are  no  exhaust  gases  to 
contend  with,  as  with  gas  or  oil- 
fired  iKjilers.  Our  unit  is  fully  in- 
sidated  and  it  does  not  create 
rcKun  heat.  Its  operation  is  auto¬ 
matic.  Simply  turn  on  the  switch 
and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  full  steam 
pressure  is  available,  steam  pressure 
generated  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  and 
.■X.S.M.E.  approved  to  meet  all  state  and 
local  recpiirements. 


Relation  to  Dry  Cleaning.  In  com¬ 
plaints  to  retail  stores  it  is  often  re¬ 
ported  that  the  fading  occurred  in  a 
drycleaning  plant;  that  no  evidence  of 
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fading  was  apparent  when  the  gar¬ 
ment  was  turned  in  for  cleaning  but 
that  it  was  quite  noticeably  faded 
when  returned  to  the  customer.  The 
National  Institute  of  Cleaning  and 
Dyeing  confirms  this  observation  but 
has  reported  that  its  investigations  of 
such  problems  show  no  evidence  that 
drycleaning  processes  contribute  to 
fume  fading.  It  has  been  observed 
however,  according  to  the  Institute, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  faded  con¬ 
dition  is  not  always  apparent  until 
after  pressing.  It  is  believed  that  the 
heat  to  which  the  fabric  is  subjected 
in  pressing  accelerates  the  chemical  re¬ 
action  of  absorbed  nitrogen  dioxide 
and  the  dyestuff.  A  similar  discolor¬ 
ation  is  often  noted  in  acetates,  the  In¬ 
stitute  said,  in  the  areas  that  appear 
to  have  been  stained  with  perspiration 
or  some  acid  liquid  such  as  citric  fruit 
juices,  deodorants,  hair  preparations, 
etc.  The  Institute  is  currently  investi¬ 
gating  these  problems  with  a  dyestuff 
manufacturer  and  will  ultimately  pub¬ 
lish  a  rep>ort. 


Prevention  Methods.  As  indicated  at 
the  outset,  it  is  now  practical  to  specify 
acetate  dyeings  which  are  resistant  to 
fume  fading  and  thus  materially  cut 
down  the  number  of  returns  and  com¬ 
plaints.  The  process  of  so  inhibiting 
fabrics  may  require  both  the  careful 
selection  of  dyes  and  a  treatment  of 
the  fabric  during  or  after  dyeing  to 
minimize  the  absorption  of  nitrogen 
dioxide  in  the  fiber  structure  or  nul¬ 
lify  its  effect.  But,  most  imp>ortant,  the 


ic*  for  men's  tailor  shops 
and  women's  alteration 
rooms  will  help  stop  these 
losses. From  Coast  to  Coast, 
stores  large  and  small  ore 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 
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proper  selection  of  dyestuffs  with  an 
eye  to  their  inherent  qualities  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  fume  fading  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance. 

The  next  precaution  is  the  use  of 
an  inhibiting  finish  of  which  there  are 
two  basic  types:  (1)  those  which  can¬ 
not  withstand  laundering  or  dryclean¬ 
ing,  and  (2)  the  permanent  types 
which  are  unaffected  by  normal  pro¬ 
cesses  of  cleaning  and  renovation. 

Some  retailers  have  expressed  the 
feeling  that  fugitive  type  inhibiting 
agents  are  of  questionable  value  from 
the  stand|x>int  of  maintaining  custom¬ 
er  goodwill.  About  all  these  finishes 
accomplish,  they  point  out,  is  to  delay 
gas  fading  long  enough  to  get  the  mer¬ 
chandise  out  of  the  store.  After  the 
first  laundering  or  cleaning,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  fading  resumes  as  if  no  finish 
had  ever  been  applied. 

But  from  the  dyer  and  finisher’s 
point  of  view,  the  available  perma- 
nent-tyjie  inhibiting  agents  tend  to 


show  a  yellow  discoloration  in  the  fah- 
lic  which  is  difficult  to  avoid  or  offset. 
Also,  they  tend  to  reduce  the  light¬ 
fastness  of  some  dyes.  But  considering 
the  effect  of  gas  fading  in  relation  to 
the  effect  of  a  slight  yellowing,  most 
retailers  would  regard  the  latter  condi¬ 
tion  as  preferable  to  what  they  have 
had  to  put  up  with  over  the  years. 
Meanwhile  new  research  is  under  way 
for  the  development  of  non-discolor¬ 
ing,  permanent-type  inhibitors. 

In  summary,  the  cause  of  gas  fading 
in  acetate  fabrics  is  the  absorption 
from  the  air  of  nitrogen  dioxide; 
it  is  a  combination  of  the  fiber  and 
the  dye  rather  than  the  dye  alone; 
and  it  is  practical  to  specify  fume 
fading  control  through  proper  dye 
selection  and  use  of  durable  type 
inhibiting  finishes.  If  the  problem  is 
understood  and  control  measures  are 
insisted  upon,  complaints  of  gas  fad¬ 
ing  of  acetate  fabrics  can  be  largely 
prevented. 


Hard  Surface  Floor  Coverings  (Continued  from  page  24) 


of  course.  Among  other  reasons,  this 
makes  it  easier  for  the  salesmen  to 
trade  their  customers  up— something 
not  quite  so  simple  when  there  are 
sharp  jumps  between  price  lines. 

Since  custom  jobs  are  less  compieti- 
tive  and  usually  more  profitable, 
Stabern  recommends  promoting  them, 
at  least  in  the  simpler  types— flash  type 
cove  and  base,  borders;  insert  strips, 
for  instance.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  in  addition  to  over-the-counter, 
install-it-yourself  merchandise. 

To  get  the  custom  work,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  adequate  equipment  for 
displaying  the  various  typies  of  jobs  in 
the  department.  All  salesmen,  even 
those  who  are  considered  inside  men 
exclusively,  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  out  and  measure  their  own  jobs, 
for  this  gives  them  a  chance  to  suggest 
and  sell  profitable  extras. 

Installation.  Wherever  possible,  Sta¬ 
bern  recommends  quoting  prices  on 
an  installed  basis  for  the  job,  or  by  the 
yard.  Again,  this  is  a  procedure  that 
the  salesman  can  follow  readily  once 
he  is  in  the  customer’s  home  where 
he  can  measure  and  make  an  esti¬ 
mate.  If  store  policy  permits,  special 


prices  should  be  quoted  on  small 
contract  jobs.  Stabern  points  'out  that 
these  are  usually  not  too  comp>etitive. 
Even  so,  a  lower  markup  can  be  taken, 
because  a  much  larger  unit  sale  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  installation  time  per 
unit  of  Boor  area  is  less. 

Strongly  recommended  is  that  the 
store  operate  its  own  workroom. 
Against  the  many  disadvantages  de¬ 
partment  stores  can  enumerate  on  this 
point,  Stabern  points  out  that  better 
control  can  be  exercised  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  workmanship  and  also  that  in¬ 
stallation  charges  for  small  contract 
work  can  be  made  flexible  to  fit  the 
particular  job.  In  the  choice  of  the 
workroom  manager,  as  in  the  selection 
of  the  department  head,  ability  and 
know-how  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

A  final  recommendation  for  the  hard 
surface  floor  coverings  operation  is 
right  in  the  department  store’s  back 
yard:  Have  an  easily  administered 
time  payment  plan.  Hard  surface  is 
a  big  item,  and  a  long-term  invest¬ 
ment,  and  the  customer  may  need  help 
in  financing  it.  The  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store,  with  its  varied  credit  serv¬ 
ices,  can  usually  find  the  method  that 
meets  each  customer’s  needs. 
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The  Month  in 


Talent  Shortage?  The  two  sections  of 
this  issue  of  STt)REs  sum  up  in  consid¬ 
erable  detail  the  opinions  of  both  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  about  the 
business  conditions  which  will  prevail 
during  the  next  six  months.  There  are 
few  of  what  might  be  called  the  nega¬ 
tive  worries,  certainly  no  fear  of  short¬ 
ages  of  goods  or  purchasing  power. 
But  between  the  lines  appears  an 
anxiety  which  has  not  been  allayed  by 
the  Christmas  pickup  in  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  Is  the  nation’s  ability  to  produce 
outrunning  its  willingness  to  consume? 
If  this  is  true,  then  there  is,  after  all,  a 
shortage  for  retailers  to  worry  about— 
a  shortage  of  creative  merchandising. 
Fortunately,  it’s  a  shortage  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real.  Given  a  little  en¬ 
couragement,  the  buyers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  should  be  able  to  supply  manufac¬ 
turers  with  a  wealth  of  ideas  for  new 
products  and  new  twists  on  old  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  an  example  of  one  productive 
approach,  see  the  story  about  Bam¬ 
berger’s  buyer  competitions  on  page 
10. 

Shaping  the  Future.  Retailing’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  post-defense  economy 
holds  its  first  meeting  this  month.  It 
has  been  organized  by  the  NRDGA  to 
study  every  possibility  of  expanding 
the  markets  for  consumer  goods  and 
improving  retail  merchandising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  operating  techniques. 
Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  Harvard  is  the 
chairman.  Among  the  outstanding  re¬ 
tail  executives  who  will  serve  on  the 
committee  are:  Sidney  R.  Baer,  Vice 
C:hairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer, 
Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  Richard 
j.  Blum,  Executive  Head,  Saks-34th 
Street,  New  York  City;  R.  P.  Bygel, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Inter¬ 
state  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  E.  VV.  Carter,  President, 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Clement  V.  Conole,  President, 
Hearn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr., 
Dean,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 


University,  New  York  City;  Donald 
Fowler,  General  Manager,  Porteous, 
.Mitchell  8c  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Me.; 
.Max  E.  Friedmann,  President,  Ed. 
Schuster  8:  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Ben  R.  Gordon,  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Secretary,  Rich’s,  Inc., 
.Atlanta;  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  Execu¬ 
tive  Head,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  R.  Duffy  Lewis,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  Alexander’s 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 
City;  Raphael  Malsin,  President,  Lane 
Bryant,  Inc.,  New’  York  City;  Frank 
M.  .Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs-Van 
dervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  John 
E.  Raasch,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia;  David 
L.  Rike,  President,  The  Rike-Kumler 
Co.,  Dayton;  Harry  W.  Schacter,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Kaufman  Straus  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville;  Louis  SeIig,Vice  President, House 
of  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge;  Edward 
Staley,  President,  VV.  T.  Grant  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City;  E.  C.  Stephen¬ 
son,  Vice  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit;  Jack  1.  Straus, 
President,  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City;  Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Miller  8c  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond;  G. 
L.  Ward,  Public  Relations  Director, 
S.  H.  Kress  8c  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Retail  Career  Conference.  Netv  York 
University  next  month  will  hold  its 
fifth  annual  conference  on  careers  in 
retailing.  This  is  an  all-day  program, 
attended  by  selected  students  from  a 
number  of  colleges  in  New  York  and 
neighboring  states.  It  includes  some 
brief  lectures,  a  luncheon  at  which  the 
students  talk  with  retail  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutives,  a  tour  of  a  large  department 
store  and  visits  to  some  leading  fashion 
houses.  Local  department  stores  and 
chain  store  organizations  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  entertaining  the 
students  and  in  sending  their  execu¬ 
tives  to  meet  them  and  answer  their 
questions.  Recent  alumni  of  the 
N.  Y.  U.  School  of  Retailing  talk  to 


the  students  about  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  in  stores.  They  stress  the  diversi¬ 
fied  career  opportunities  which  retail¬ 
ing  offers,  and  point  out  some  of  the 
advantages  of  retail  careers  which  are 
not  always  appreciated  on  the  campus. 
This  month,  the  American  Collegiate 
Retailing  .Association  w'ill  discuss  the 
|X>ssibilities  of  adopting  the  N.  Y.  U. 
pattern  on  a  national  scale. 

Nine-Month  Net  Up  Slightly.  For  the 

nine  months  ending  October  30,  1952, 
department  stores  in  the  over-one-mil- 
lion-dollar  class  had  a  profit  from  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  of  2.4  per  cent 
of  sales,  acording  to  the  NRDGA  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  After  provision 


1953  DEMANDS 
Courage  Experience 

Judgment  Patience 
Perseverance 

Immediately  Available 

PROMOTION 

EXECUTIVE 

who  con  improvo  your  solos  volumo  and 
profits  for  1953. 

o 

This  man: 

•  hos  directed  promotional  activities  of 
several  leading  American  stores. 

•  knows  how  to  formulate,  then  activate 
sound  promotional  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  controls  promotional  expenses  through 
better  selection  of  whot  to  advertise, 
and  when. 

•  has  used  successfully  every  media  of 
promotion. 

•  has  ability  to  work  congenially  for  and 
with  people. 

•  inspires  staff  rather  than  brow-beating 
them  to  obtain  maximum  production. 

•  is  nationally  known  and  respected  in 
retail  promotion  field. 

•  has  worked  with  ond  for  national 
manufacturers. 

•  has  been  particularly  successful  in  devel¬ 
oping  tel-mail  soles  volume  for  stores. 

• 

Box  A53  STORES,  100  West  31 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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for  Federal  income  taxes,  the  profit  fig¬ 
ure  became  1.6  per  cent  of  sales.  For 
the  corresponding  period  of  1951,  the 
profit  from  merchandising  operations 
was  1.9;  after  taxes,  it  was  1.5  per  cent 
of  sales. 

Although  cumulative  markon,  un¬ 
der  CPR  7,  dropjjed  tw’o-tenths  of  a 


percentage  jxjint  for  1952  compared 
with  1951,  markdowns  dropped  even 
more,  resulting  in  a  gross  margin  one- 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point  higher 
than  in  1951.  .^gainst  the  1952  figure 
of  35.7,  there  was  an  expense  figure  of 
33.5,  a  drop  percentage-wise  from 
1951,  in  spite  of  a  dollar-wise  increase. 


-Specialty  stores  in  the  same  jjeriod 
had  a  gross  margin  of  37.7  per  cent, 
identical  with  1951.  Their  operating 
expenses  declined  fractionally  to  35.9 
per  cent  of  sales.  Profit  from  merchan¬ 
dising  operations  was  2.0  per  cent,  a 
gain  of  three-tenths  of  a  percentage 
point  over  the  1951  period. 


Check  Spray  Products.  By  this  time, 
all  stores  should  have  taken  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precautions  on  hair  sprays, 
outlined  in  NRDGA  Special  Bulletin 
No.  572  of  December  17:  Return  to 
manufacturers  those  sprays  which  have 
no  caution  notices  on  their  labels;  in¬ 
struct  clerks  to  point  out  the  hazards 
of  using  hair  sprays  when  smoking  or 
near  any  fire;  make  sure  that  manu¬ 
facturers  have  specifically  included 
stores  in  their  blanket  in.surance  poli¬ 
cies  and  that  the  coverage  is  adequate. 

Checking  of  spray  products  should 
not  be  confined  to  cosmetics.  All  buy¬ 
ers,  especially  of  housewares,  should 
go  through  their  stocks  to  check  on 
cautionary  labeling  and  should  carry 
out  the  other  precautions  listed. 


Profit  Protection.  News  from  \V ana- 
maker’s  during  December  was  all  in 
line  with  the  stores’  two-point  policy 
of  suburban  expansion  coupled  with 
a  systematic  program  of  turning  down¬ 
town  space  into  new  sources  of  in¬ 
come.  Richard  C.  Bond,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  store, 
announced  that  construction  of  a  new 
suburban  store  will  begin  in  the 
spring,  at  Wynnewood,  Pa.  It  will  be 
part  of  the  Main  Line  Shopping 
Center. 

.\t  the  Philadelphia  store,  a  main 
Hoor  pharmacy,  operated  on  a  lease 
basis,  will  be  opened  next  month,  and 
the  store  has  also  leased  upper  floor 
space  to  the  operator  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Meanwhile  the  New  York  store  an¬ 
nounced  the  leasing  of  its  major  appli¬ 
ance  and  television  department  to  Sun¬ 
set  .Appliance  Stores.  Sunset,  binding 
itself  to  maintain  department  store 
policy  on  list  prices,  apparently  intends 
to  prove  that  promotion  and  sales¬ 
manship,  plus  the  established  VVana- 
maker  reputation,  can  create  profit¬ 
able  volume  without  price-cutting. 
Wananiaker’s  Great  Neck  branch  is 
included  in  the  lease  arrangement. 


a  lifetime  in  Indiana! 


We’te  Hoosier  through  ind  through-ind  proud  <rf  it!  Although  we’ve  exparxled  marry  times  in  our 
fifty-six  years,  we’ve  moved  only  once-^ust  a  couple  l^ocks  down  the  street!  It’s  no  wonder  we  know 
our  fellow  Hoosiers  so  well  and  can  tell  vrith  our  eyes  closed  what  they  want  and  like.  CXir  buyers  may 
travel  thousands  (rf  miles  every  year  to  cover  the  country’s  major  markets  from  coast  to  coast . . .  but  their 
telectrorrs  are  always  made  in  l^t  of  our  middle-west  heritage  and  the  good  old-fashioned 
ptmdple  that  good  taste  artd  quality  make  good  sense.  Thai’s  the  tradition  on 

vidiidi  we’ve  grown—and  are  proud  to  brirtg  to  Huntington! 


Wolf  Dessauer 


One  of  the  Wolf  &  Dessauer  series  of  institutional  advertisements  which 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  store's  new  branch  in  Huntington,  Ind. 
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W  &  D  Branch.  Opening  of  the  Wolf 
Dessal’er  branch  in  Huntington, 
liul.,  in  late  November  was  notable 
both  in  terms  of  store  design  and  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Traditional  show¬ 
cases  and  counter  barriers  between 
(iistomers  and  salespeople  have  been 
largely  eliminated.  Designers  of  the 
(iiantl  Rapids  .Store  Etpiipment  Co. 
used  their  Flexture  equipment 
throughout.  The  institutional  ad  ser¬ 
ies  which  preceded  the  store  opening 
did  a  skillful  job  of  integrating  store 
and  community  personality. 

One-Stop  Home  Buying.  Instead  of 
buying  from  plans,  the  prospective 
owners  of  apartments  in  a  new  non¬ 
profit  cooperative  in  Philadelphia  will 
l)e  able  to  inspect  full-size  models  of 
the  apartments  in  Ciindjel’s.  Right  in 
the  store  they  will  be  able  to  fill  in 
their  applications  for  ownership  and 
make  down  payments.  Gimbel’s,  of 
course, shows  the  apartments  furnished. 

Flights  of  Fancy.  The  new  Otis  esca¬ 
lators  at  Neiman-.VIarcus  are  called  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Eleanor 
LeMaire’s  design  is  intentled  to  give 
them  the  effect  of  rising  aiul  descend¬ 
ing  amid  hanging  gardens— giant  brass 
baskets  of  air  plants,  illuminated  and 
suspended  from  redwood  stanchions. 


This  is  the  window  that  won  a  first  prize 
in  the  department  store  classification  for 
Newman's,  Enid,  Okla.,  in  the  1952  Na¬ 
tional  Letter  Writing  Week  competition. 
Second  and  third  department  store  win¬ 
ners  were  Geo.  Innes  Company,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  and  Belk-Leggett  Company,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 


Background  for  the  installation  is  a 
green  Sw'edish  marble.  New  executive 
offices  and  a  restaurant  are  scheduled 
to  open  this  month  in  the  two-story 
addition  to  the  Neiman-Marcus  down¬ 
town  building. 


PEOPLE 


RICHARD  C.  BOND 


.V  recent  reorgauization  of  the  top 
echelons  at  John  Wanamaker’s,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  saw  John  E.  Raasch,  former¬ 
ly  president,  assume  the  newly-created 
post  of  Chainnan  of  the  Board.  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Bond,  former  executive  vice 
president  of  the  firm,  tvas  named  presi¬ 
dent.  The  latter,  just  turned  13,  is  one 
of  the  youngest  men  ever  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  a  major  store. 

.Sic  Welber,  president  of  the  Rob¬ 
ertson  Bros.  Department  Store,  Inc.,  of 
.South  Bend,  Ind.,  died  last  month  at 
the  age  of  60. 

Promotions.  Edward  Kolker  has  been 
named  Merchandise  Administrator  for 
fltwr  coverings,  upholstery  and  drap¬ 
ery  materials  at  Macy’s,  New  York. 
Before  his  appointment,  he  served  as 
ll<K)r  coverings  department  manager. 

Irvin  J.  Ware  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  all  three  branch  stores  of  the 
LaSalle  8c  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  assuming 
the  title  of  Branch  Store  Administra¬ 
tor.  He  formerly  managed  the  firm’s 
Sandusky  branch. 

Ber.nard  Pincl's.  vice  president  in 
charge  of  ready-to-wear,  accessories, 
children’s  divisions  and  branch  stores 
at  Namm-Loeser’s  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  was 
elected  to  the  board  last  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board.  Other 
top  personnel  moves  at  the  Brooklyn 
department  store  saw  the  appointment 
of  Edwin  Cavanaugh  and  Allan 
Steinhardt  as  vice  presidents.  Cav¬ 
anaugh  was  sales  promotion  manager 
and  will  remain  in  charge  of  that 


activity.  Steinhardt  was  formerly  store 
manager. 

Robert  C.  W.  Sadler  will  take  over 
the  post  of  director  of  executive  de¬ 
velopment  at  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  according  to  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  position  is  a  netv 
one,  created  as  part  of  an  overall  re¬ 
organization  of  Hudson’s  executive 
training  program. 

Citations,  .\rthlr  C.  Kaufmann,  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  was  the  recipient  of  two 
awards  during  December.  One,  the 
Order  of  Orange,  Nassau,  was  present¬ 
ed  in  honor  of  the  retailer’s  work  in 
promoting  trade  between  die  United 
States  and  The  Netherlands. 

A  week  later,  Kaufmann  received 
die  Good  Citizenship  Medal  of  the 
Continental  Chapter,  .Sons  of  the 
.\merican  Revolution,  for  his  leatler- 
ship  in  Philadelphia’s  civic  activities. 

Correction.  James  Rotto,  incorrectly 
identified  as  the  advertising  manager 
of  The  Hecht  Co.  in  Stores’  Decem¬ 
ber  issue,  is  Hecht’s  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  and  publicity. 


Sfmulaie  sfl-seas&n 
Sales 


50%  saving 

TO  YOUR  CUSTOMER 

50%  GROSS 


Th. 


Promotion 


THE  TRADE  IS  TALKING  ABOUT 

DISCOUNTS  OF 
50®/«  AND  50% 

OFF  Retail  List  PRICES 

JIL 


|AI»r/5Wli>6o>  "WXIS:. 

SUCCESSFUL 
PROMOTION  _ 

MOWI 


^ONLY  6n€.  STORT.  CITY  / 


HOUSE  OF  Bombi 
135  East  50th  Street  New  York  City 
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PROMOTIONS  &  SALES  HELPS 

Home  Sewing  Promotions.  From 
McCall’s,  fabric  buyers  and  promo¬ 
tion  managers  have  received  this 
month  the  details  of  the  magazine’s 
second  annual  Easter  fashion  contest 
for  home  sewers.  The  event  attracted 
16,000  contestants  last  year,  and  they 
purchased  fabric  and  patterns  to  enter 
from  one  to  nine  outfits  apiece  in  the 
contest.  Top  award  is  a  trip  to  Paris; 
there  are  1 12  other  prizes.  Contestants 
obtain  their  entry  blanks  at  the  stores. 
Promotion  kits  and  posters  are  being 
supplied.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  window  displays  in  support  of  the 
event. 

Valentine's  Day.  The  Nationai. 
Valentine’s  Day  Council  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  promotional  timetable  for  re¬ 
tailers,  charting  a  program  of  action 
which  begins  this  week,  with  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  ad  and  display  layouts. 
Display  posters  and  streamers  and 
other  promotion  helps  are  available 
from  the  Council,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Howard  Abrahams,  man¬ 
ager  of  NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  is  chairman  of  the  Council’s 
promotion  committee. 

Millinery  Publicity.  Millinery  Pro¬ 
motions,  Inc.,  urges  hat  departments 
to  capitalize  on  the  new  fashion  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  especially 
around  inauguration  time;  suggests 
that  local  newspapers  might  like  to 
follow  the  recent  example  of  the 
Miami  Times  Herald  and  run  a  pic¬ 
ture  feature  on  Mamie’s  Hats.  Pictures 
were  supplied  by  AP,  UP,  INS  and  the 
newspaper’s  own  files. 


Sold  through  the  worlds s  finest  stores 


Mother's  Day  Plans.  The  volume  goal 
for  Mother’s  Day,  1953,  is  $250  million 
plus.  This  is  an  estimate  based  on  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  $10  in  each 
of  25  million  families.  The  date  is 
May  10.  The  slogan  is  “Remember 
Moml  Queen  of  Your  Heart,’’  and  the 
full  color  poster  is  ready.  Also  avail¬ 
able  is  a  folder  listing  and  illustrating 
all  the  Mother’s  Day  promotional  aids 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Committee  on  the  Observ¬ 
ance  OF  Mother’s  Day,  393  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  1.  The  Committee 
provides  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  ideas  for  every  department. 

Hobby  Promotion.  Manufacturers  of 
hobby  equipment  are  sponsoring 
Hobby  Month  in  April.  It  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  “weeks”:  for  arts  and 
crafts,  collectors,  gardening,  and  sports. 
Keynotes  of  the  month  will  be  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  send  a  hobby  kit  to  a  hospital¬ 
ized  veteran,  and  a  campaign  to  com¬ 
bat  juvenile  delinquency  by  encourag¬ 
ing  hobby  activities  among  the  young. 
From  the  Hobby  Guild  of  America. 
550  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  stores 
may  obtain  posters  and  streamers. 

Feathered  Transport.  The  House  of 
Bombi,  New  York  perfume  distrib¬ 
utor,  has  been  sending  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  to  department  store  buyers  via 
carrier  pigeon.  They  report  modestly 
that  this  device  “creates  excitement 
from  the  receiving  clerk  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  office,”  which  is  not  difficult  to 
believe.  There  may  be  something  in 
this  idea  that  a  store  promotion  man 
could  adapt  to  his  own  needs,  but  we 
haven’t  dredged  it  up  yet.  Maybe  the 
credit  and  collection  department 
could  use  it? 

China  Selection  and  Care.  H.  E. 

Lauffer  Co.,  Inc.,  impiorters  of  Arz- 
berg  porcelain,  have  a  22-page  booklet 
entitled  “37  Tested  Tips  on  How  to 
Choose,  Use  and  Save  on  Modern 
China.”  Charge  is  nominal.  Address: 
1123  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Meeting  Via  TV.  Recently  James 
Lees  and  Sons  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Pa.,  made  the  first  nation-wide  use  of 
Theatre  Network  Television  for  a 
manufacturer-retailer  sales  meeting. 
Originating  in  the  NBC  television 


studios  in  New  York,  the  hour-long 
sales  meeting  was  “piped”  onto  full- 
sized  motion  picture  screens  in  18 
theatres  in  17  major  cities.  By  means 
of  the  Tele-Session,  Lees  executives 
were  able  to  present  and  discuss  the 
company’s  plans  for  1953  to  hundreds 
of  dealers  across  the  nation. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SERVICES 

New  Monarch  Marker.  From  a  single 
setting  of  tyjje,  the  new  Monarch  “80” 
Pin-On  Price-Marking  Machine  price- 
marks  both  parts  of  a  stock  control  pin- 
on  ticket,  an  eight-line  ticket  with  four 
lines  above  and  four  lines  below  the 
perforation.  The  shift  of  a  lever  does 
it.  The  machine  price-marks  and  at¬ 
taches  five  sizes  of  pin-on  tickets.  It 
has  a  new  ink  pad  reservoir  system 
that  does  away  with  ink  bottles,  rib¬ 
bons  and  inky  fingers.  For  a  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  write  to  Monarch  Mark¬ 
ing  System  Company,  216  S.  Torrence 
Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio. 

Modernization  Exhibit.  The  Fourth 
National  Store  Modernization  Show 
will  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  June  9-12,  1953  Fhe 
Store  Modernization  Instituti.,  which 
sponsors  the  exposition,  is  also  it  work 
on  a  series  of  clinics  and  foi  urns  on 
store  problems  which  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  show. 

Progress  in  Electronics.  Early  last 
month.  The  National  Cash  Registfji 
Company  revealed  that  it  is  at  work 
on  an  electronic  mechanism  which,  in 
the  words  of  Stanley  C.  Allyn,  presi¬ 
dent,  “may  prove  to  be  the  bridge  be¬ 
tween  present  equipment  and  future 
application  of  electronic  principles  in 
the  business  machine  field.”  The 
mechanism  will  attach  to  a  regulation 
cash  register  and  transactions  will  be 
recorded  on  the  register  in  the  usual 
way.  But  as  each  transaction  is  re¬ 
corded,  electrical  impulses  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  new  mechanism 
which  will  punch  holes  in  a  paper 
tape.  The  holes  will  correspond  with 
the  control  figures  recorded  on  the 
register.  The  tape  would  be  run 
through  regulation  punch  card  equip¬ 
ment  to  convert  the  information  to 
cards.  When  the  experimental  model 
is  completed,  some  time  this  year,  it 
will  be  placed  on  trial  in  a  store. 
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There's  always  space  for  more  HIGH  PROFIT  departments 


And  Hallmark  Greeting  Card  "Outposts”  in 
your  store  are  high  profit  departments. 


Average  Store 

Corsets  and  Bras 
Greeting  Cards 
Women's  Hosiery 
Knit  Underwear 
Women's  &  Children's  Gloves 
Millinery 

Neckwear  &  Scarfs 
Costume  Jewelry 


Net  Profit  Percentage  for  1950 

17.3% 

15.4 

14.1 

13.3 

10.4  A 

1:1  OM 


Every  separate  lane  of  traffic  offers  potential  for 
greeting  card  sales  —  and  more  high  profit. 

Non-productive  or  low-profit  producing  space  con 
bring  high  profit  with  o  Hallmark  planned  "Outpost" 
greeting  cord  department. 

Hallmark  Merchandising  Service  consultants  ore  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  and  plan  "Outpost"  greeting  card 
departments  tailored  to  tap  your  different  lanes  of 
traffic  and  add  more  high  profit. 


417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


25th  and  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


THE  BASIC  TRADE  PROVISIONS  MAKE  A  KEY  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  EQUITABLE  RETAILER-MANUFACTURER  RELATIONSHIP 

A  message  hy  the  Chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president 
of  the  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
and  the  May  Department  Stores  Company, 

“The  furthering  of  constructive  relationship  between  producers  and  retailers  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  in  the  public  interest.  It  facilitates  the  efforts  of  both  to  render  the  maxi¬ 
mum  service  that  their  knowledge,  experience  and  facilities  can  afford. 

“The  significance  of  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions  in  this  highly  important  connection  is 
self-evident.  They  make  a  key  contribution  to  equitable  and  enlightened  dealing  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  sellers.  . 

“This  means,  of  course,  that  the  use  of  the  Provisions  by  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  retailers  and  manufacturers  is  an  eminently  worthy  and  broad-visioned  objective 
meriting  wholehearted  encouragement.” 

The  Text  of  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions 


1.  It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  as  set  fonh  on  this  Order  are  satisfaaory 
unless  the  Seller  notifies  Purchaser  to  the  contrary,  before 
shipment  is  made,  within  fifteen  (1$)  days  from  the 
date  of  this  Order. 

2.  Purchaser  may  not  cancel  this  Order  for  any  reason  before 
date  for  completion  of  delivery;  cancellation  after  date 
for  completion  of  delivery  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
Purchaser’s  written  notice  to  Seller,  but  shall  not  be 
effective  with  respect  to  any  shipments  made  by  the 
Seller  within  three  (})  working  days  after  receipt  of 
such  notice. 

3.  No  returns  of  merchandise  shall  be  made  except  for 
defects  therein,  or  for  non-conformity  with  some  material 
provision  of  this  Order.  Where  defects  are  discoverable 
upon  reasonable  inspection,  or  where  non-conformity 
is  claimed,  such  returns  shall  be  made  within  five  (5) 
working  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  goods  affected.  The 
Purchaser  shall  send  the  Seller  a  separate  written  notice, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  defects  or  non-conformity 
claimed,  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with  the  return. 
Seller  may  replace  such  return  merchandise,  provided 
such  replacement  is  made  within  five  (3)  days  after  the 
last  permissible  delivery  date. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  material  interruption  of  the  business 
of  either  the  Seller  or  Purchaser  by  reason  of  fire,  war. 
Act  of  God,  governmenul  action,  or  strikes  which  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  performance  of  this  contract,  the  party 
so  affected  may  cancel  the  order  for  such  merchandise 
as  has  not  been  delivered,  upon  notice  to  the  other  party, 
notwithsunding  any  other  provisions  herein. 

5.  In  the  event  that  the  Seller  should  be  unable  to  manu¬ 
facture,  or  determine  not  to  manufacture,  any  style  con¬ 


tained  in  this  order,  be  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Purchaser  to  that  effect  and  thereupon  the  Seller  shall 
not  be  liable  for  non-delivery  of  such  merchandise.  Pur¬ 
chaser  shall,  however,  accept  delivery  and  pay  for  all 
other  merchandise. 

6.  Seller  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  on  any 
unfilled  portion  of  this  contract,  to  limit  any  credit  to 
be  extended  hereunder  or  to  require  payment  before 
delivery. 

7.  Any  controversy  or  claim  arising  out  of  or  relating  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  id  accordance  with  the  rules,  then  obtaining, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Apparel  Industries  Inter-Association  Com¬ 
mittee.  Pending  the  development  and  promulgation  of 
such  rules,  arbitration  of  such  controversies  or  claims 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  rules  of  the  American  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Association.  For  all  purposes  related  to  any  arbitra¬ 
tion  hereunder  or  to  apy  award  therein,  the  Purchaser 
and  Seller  consent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Court  of 
original  jurisdiction  in  the  Sute  in  which  the  Seller  has 
his  principal  place  of  business  and  any  notice,  process, 
notice  of  motion  or  other  application  to  a  judge  thereof 
may  be  served  outside  of  such  State  by  registered  mail, 
or  by  personal  service,  provided  that  a  reasonable  time 
for  appearance  is  allowed,  and  Purchaser  and  Seller 
further  consent  that  service  in  accordance  herewith  shall 
be  sufficient  to  confer  upon  such  Court  jurisdiction  in 
personam  over  the  Purchaser  and  Seller. 

8.  No  modification  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
effective  unless  stated  in  writing,  and  no  waiver  by  either 
party  of  any  default  shall  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  any 
subsequent  default. 


APPAREL  INDUSTRIES  INTER  ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEE 


representing  the  following  organizations: 


Affiliated  Dress  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Fashion  Originators’  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 
Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Coat  Association,  Inc. 
Merchants’  Ladies’  Garment  Association,  Inc. 
National  Association  of  Blouse  Manufacturers,  Inc. 


National  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board 
National  Dress  Manufacturers’  Association,  Inc. 

National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association 
National  Skirt  and  Sportswear  Association,  Inc. 
Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufacturers’  Group,  Inc. 
United  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Association,  Inc. 
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FtOM  Z.CJM.I.^SAIT  LAKE  CITY, 
UTAH->**...I  with  le  rtport  on 
H»o  wondorful  tuccntt  of  ovr 
Pornnit*  promotion  ond  to 
thonk  yow  for  yoor  cooporo- 
tion...moro  tlion  doublod  fig* 
vrot  of  o  yoor  090  dotpit# 
snowy  wootlior.** 

FKOM  K>STON  STOKE,  MIL¬ 
WAUKEE,  WISC.-"Vorv  suc- 
eostf  ol  —  woll  promotod  ond 
wolt  rocoivod  in  commwnityt" 

FKOM  THE  EMPOKIUM,  SAN 
FKANCISCO,  CALIF.-**Woll 
ploosod  with  promotion  ~  op- 
procioto  your  cooporotionT* 

FKOM  HIGBEE'S,  CLEVELAND, 
OHIO— woll  ploosod  with 


tho  rosults  of  tho  Foronts*  Sool 
promotion  .  .  .  plooso  fool  froo 
to  off  or  criticisms  which  will  holp 
us  moko  our  noxt  Foronts*  pro¬ 
motion  ovon  moro  succossM.** 
FKOM  FOMEKOY'S,  WILKES 
8AKKE.  FA.— .  goinod  o  lot 
from  this  fino  tio-up...this  Sool 
corriot  groot  woight  with  cos- 
tomors  ond  providosodditionol 
ond  moro  soiling  signif  iconco.** 

FKOM  FUENE'S,  BOSTON, 
MASS.—"  .  .  .  wo  hod  oxcolloni 
businoss  on  our  children's  floor 
oil  wook  during  our  Foronts' 
Sool  promotion  .  .  .  uso  of  tho 
Sool  cortoinly  oddod  to  tho 
offoctivonoss  ond  prosligo  of 
our  promotion  os  o  wholo.** 


Partial  listing  of  stores  which  have  held 
a  "PARENTS'  Commended -Products  WEEK 


#/ 


FILENS‘8 

Bootoo.  Mam..  Worcotter.  Mam. 

F.  A  R.  LAZARUS  CO..  Columbus.  Ohio 
PFEIFERS  OF  ARKANSAS 
Little  Rock.  Arfc. 

JOHN  A.  BROWN  CO. 

OklAboiBA  City,  OklA. 

A-  HARRIS  A  CO..  DaIIas.  TokAs 
LIT  BROTHERS.  PhllAdelphlA.  Pa. 
MANDBL  BROTHERS.  ChlCAfO.  III. 
THE  PARIS  CO.,  silt  Lsko  City.  UlAh 
R.  P.  WASSON  A  CO..  ladlAOApolU.  Xod. 
J.  N.  ADAM  A  CO..  BuffAlo.  N.  T. 

WM.  H.  WHITNEY  A  CO..  AlbAoy,  N.  Y. 
THE  HECHT  CO..  WAShlngton.  t>.  C. 
WM.  F.  GABLE  CG.  AHoooa.  Pa 
WAHL'S  DEPT.  STORE 
WAMUngtoo.  D.  C. 

THE  JONES  STORE 

Kaosas  CRy.  Mo..  Independence.  Mo. 
H.  C.  PRANOE  CO..  SbeboygAB.  Wise.. 
Green  Bey.  Wise..  Appleton.  Wise.. 
Sturgeon's  Bsy.  Wise. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE.  St.  PAUl.  Mian. 
WALKER  BROS..  WlcbltA.  Ksn. 
HEER’S.  SprlngSeM.  Mo. 
TrrCHE'GOETTlNGER.  DaHas.  Texas 
MILLER  BROS.  CO. 

ChsttABOOgA.  Tena..  Rome.  Ga. 


HIOBEE'S.  ClevelABd.  Ohio 

DEY  BROTHERS,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

POMEROY'S. 

Wilkes  Baits.  Pa..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
SNELLENBURQ'S.  PhllAdelphlA.  Pa. 

B.  FORMAN.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
RIKE-KUMLER.  Dayton.  Ohio 
SHILLITO  CO..  ClaclimAU,  Ohio 
BURDINS 'S.  Miami,  FM.. 

THE  BOSTON  STORE.  Mltwaukee.  Wise. 
THE  EMPORIUM.  San  Franclseo.  Calif. 
BULLOCK’S.  Los  Angeles.  CMlf. 

H.  C.  CAPWELL.  Oakland.  CaUI. 
WEINSTOCK'LUBIN  CO. 

Sacrameoto.  CaBf. 

BON  MARCHE.  Seattle.  Wash.. 

Everett.  Wash.,  Northgate.  Wash. 

%.  C.  M.  L.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
DENVER  DRY  GOODS.  Denver.  Coto. 
STRAWBRIDGE  A  CLOTHIER 
PhllAdelphlA.  Pa. 

BENJAMIN'S,  Salisbury.  Md. 

BIO  DOLLAR  MARKETS 
West  Chester  Co..  N.  T. 

RICHARD'S  UDO  MARKET 
LMo  Beach.  CaUf. 


How  leading  Retailers  use  Parents* 

Seal  Tie-Ins  to  Promote...  ^  ^ 


IMUME  SALES! 


'SERVICE  BUREAU^ 

OF 

PARENTS'; 

MAGAZINE 


More  and  more  retailers  are  holding 
“PARENTS’  Commended-Products  WEEK,’ 
a  special  promotion  in  which  brands 
awarded  the  PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 
Commendation  Seal  are  featured. 

This  fast-growing  acceptance  is  reflected  in 
retail  tie-in  lineage :  PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE  ranked  3rd  among  all 
magazines  in  1951  (34,000  ads— 6Vk  million 
lines),  and  1952  flgures  are  still  climbing! 


RESULTS  ARE  WORTH  WRITING  ABOUTI 


PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 


52  VoiidarMIt  Avmim,  Ntw  York  17,  ILY. 
CUcofo-Atlairta-lottoM-Lot  Aiifolos>Sm  Froodteo 

1,400,000  CIRCULATION 

in  Amorka't  Wggost-Buying 

FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN 


PAFHENTSy  TmSEAL 

mpswsAiesi 


52  Vondorbill  Avonwo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  have  further  details  about 

□  a  PARENTS’  Commended-Products  WEEK 

□  Special  Sales  Personnel  Trainins  ProKram 

My  Name . . . . 

Store  Name. . . . . . . 

Address. . . . 

City...- . Zone . State . 


A 


January,  1953 


Icome 


to  the 


Convention 


T 


By  GEORGE  HANSEN 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  President,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston 


^T^HE  opportunity  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  every 
A  delegate  to  NRDGA’s  42nd  Annual  Convention  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying. 

.\s  retailing  enters  the  year  1953,  it  enters,  too,  an  era  of 
changes  in  which  the  sp>otlight  is  focused  on  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  techniques  involving  entirely  new  concepts  of 
store  operation  and  affecting  every  phase  of  our  enterprise. 
Yet,  no  matter  how  radical  the  advance  we  make,  or  how 
ingenious  the  new  operating  policies  we  adopt,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  no  change  has  occurred  or  will  occur  in  our 
ultimate  objective— service  to  the  consuming  public. 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  we,  as  retailers,  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  here  in  convention  to  exchange  ideas  which  will  lead 
to  a  common  ability  to  serve  the  public  with  increasing 
efficiency.  It  is  no  less  fitting  that  our  deliberations  during 


tl:e  next  four  days  be  devoted  to  the  reaffirmation  of  retail¬ 
ing’s  responsibility  to  distribute  efficiently  to  our  customers 
the  fruits  of  our  nation’s  productive  capacity,  thus  signifi¬ 
cantly  contributing  to  America’s  economic  health. 

.\s  always,  an  important  part  of  this  Convention’s  success 
may  be  attributed  to  our  Convention  exhibitors  and  to  the 
advertisers  whose  services  and  products  are  described  in 
this  program.  Through  them  we  are  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strengthen  the  close  ties  already  existing  between 
retailing  and  its  myriad  resources. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  each  and  every  Convention 
delegate  will  derive  the  greatest  p>ossible  benefit  from  this 
1953  Convention  of  the  NRDGA,  and  that  your  Conven¬ 
tion  participation  will  be  in  no  small  part  responsible  for 
a  prosperous  and  successful  1953  for  your  stores. 


» 
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NRDGA 


Today 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 
General  Manager  and  Treasurer 


r^HE  role  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  contributions  it  has  made  to  and  for  the  retail 
craft  were  foreseen  by  its  founders  some  40  years  ago,  when 
the  Association  was  organized  “to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
retail  trade.”  Since  then,  both  the  activities  and  member¬ 
ship  of  the  NRDGA  have  steadily  grown,  as  has  the  part  ii 
plays  in  serving  its  member  department,  chain  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  here  and  abroad. 

Policy  Governed  by  Directors 

The  directions  which  the  efforts  of  the  Association  take 
to  further  retailing’s  interests  are  determined  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  on  a  geographical  basis  to  include  representatives 
of  every  type  and  size  of  member  store  and  organization. 
In  addition,  the  work  programs  of  NRDGA’s  Groups  and 
Divisions  are  subject  to  Board  approval  semi-annually,  as 
are  all  other  Association  activities.  The  Association’s  Presi¬ 
dent  is  elected  by  the  Board  each  year,  as  is  the  Chairman 
of  NRDGA’s  Executive  Committee,  which  is  authorized  to 
formally  sanction  and  direct  NRDGA  policy  when  a  meet¬ 


ing  of  the  entire  Board  of  Directors  is  not  practical. 

The  decisions  of  both  these  governing  bodies  are  passed 
to  NRDGA’s  General  Manager,  who  is  charged  with  effect¬ 
uating  them  through  the  agency  of  all  other  NRDGA  de¬ 
partments,  and  who  regularly  rep>orts  to  the  Board  on  the 
progress  of  all  internal  and  external  NRDGA  activity. 

The  existence  of  various  Association  committees  on  mat¬ 
ters  generally  affecting  the  membership  is  further  assur¬ 
ance  of  NRDGA  action  wherever  member  interest  is  at 
stake.  These  standing  committees,  annually  app>ointed  b) 
the  President,  are  presently  established  on  consumer  rela¬ 
tions,  emergency  government  controls,  employee  relations. 
Lifo,  membership,  public  relations,  social  security,  taxa 
tion,  technical  procedures,  and  vendor  relations. 

NRDGA's  Groups  and  Divisions 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Groups  and  Divisions  which  comprise 
the  Association  to  implement  the  policy  decisions  of  the 
.Association’s  Board  of  Directors.  Each  of  these  Divisions 
and  Groups  is  organized  to  further  a  specific  phase  of  re¬ 
tailing  and  integrate  the  interests  of  member  store  exeni 


WADE  G.  McCARGO 
chairman,  Exncwtiv*  Committne 


lEW  HAHN, 
Pr«*id*nt  Emaritvt 


January,  1953 
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lives  in  their  own  particlular  areas  of  store  operation.  Cap¬ 
ably  staffed  by  experts  in  the  particular  retail  field  in  which 
they  function,  these  NRDGA  Divisions  and  Groups  are 
known  as  the  Controllers’  Congress,  the  Store  Management 
Group,  the  Personnel  Group,  the  Merchandising  Division, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  the  Visual  Merchandising 
Group,  the  Credit  Management  Division,  the  Traffic 
Group,  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  the  Delivery  Group  and 
the  Employee  Relations  Group. 

Each  of  the  above-named  Association  departments  func¬ 
tions  under  the  guidance  of  its  own  Board  of  Directors, 
elected  from  and  by  member  store  executives  in  its  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  retail  endeavor.  Each  has  service  to  NRDGA 
members  as  its  paramount  goal.  Each  provides  this  ser¬ 
vice  in  distinct  areas  of  effort. 

Of  primary  imp>ortance  in  Group  and  Division  activit) 
is  the  counsel  and  assistance  afforded  Association  members 
on  any  problems  connected  with  member  store  operation. 
To  date  in  1952  more  than  35,000  member  requests  for  in 
formation  and  guidance  have  been  individually  answered 
by  NRDGA  Group  and  Division  staff  members  through 
personal  interviews,  telephone,  telegrams  and  mail.  This 
personalized  service  is  available  whenever  and  as  often  as 
a  member  may  desire  to  call  upon  the  NRDGA,  and,  most 
important,  is  offered  at  no  additional  expense  to  member¬ 
ship  dues.  It  has  rightfully  been  described  as  “the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.’’ 

Of  no  less  import  to  NRDGA’s  membership  and  to  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  whole  are  the  continuing  research  activities 
carried  on  by  trained  specialists  attached  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  Group  and  Division  staffs.  Planned  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  improved  retail  techniques  and  increased 
efficiency  in  store  operating  procedures,  NRDGA's  research 
efforts  are  a  continuing  productive  process.  Their  fruits 
are  apparent  in  thousands  ujjon  thousands  of  American 
stores,  which  have  adopted  and  put  to  day-to-day  use  ex¬ 
pense  and  time  saving  ideas  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
.Association’s  research  departments. 


The  Association  in  Washington 

The  rise  of  the  star  of  distribution  to  its  rightful  place 
as  one  of  America’s  major  industries  is  daily  adding  to  the 
important  position  of  the  Association’s  Washington  office. 
With  a  staff  exf)erienced  in  the  complicated  and  intricate 
maneuvering  of  our  national  government  and  its  horde  ol 
satellite  authorities,  the  Washington  office  is  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  liaison  and  contact  with  every  federal  agency  whose 
operation  has  a  bearing  on  the  retail  world.  Its  purpose  and 
goal  is  to  keep  NRDGA’s  membership  continually  alerted 
to  legislative  activity  affecting  its  interest,  and,  working 
with  the  Association  and  its  Divisions  and  Groups,  to  pro 
vide  the  actual  contacts  with  governmental  officials  which 
will  make  certain  that  retailing’s  f>oint  of  view  is  presented 
and  acknowledged  at  the  highest  governmental  level.  B\ 
reason  of  its  recent  expansion  and  the  caliber  of  its  f)er 
sonnel,  the  Washington  office  is  always  in  position  to  give 
individual  service  to  members  requesting  information  on 
legislative  matters.  Available  as  the  headquarters  for  mem 
ber  store  executives  visiting  the  nation’s  capital,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  offers  the  benefits  of  its  experience  for  any 
direct  contacts  with  the  administration  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  bodies.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  newly  inaugurated 
Washington  Newsletter,  prepared  by  the  director  of 
NRDGA’s  Washington  office,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  all  NRDGA  information  services. 

Public  Relations  Activity 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  fully  con¬ 
scious  that  public  understanding  of  retailing  must  be  con 
sidered  one  of  the  craft’s  major  aims.  Through  its  public 
relations  department,  the  Association  is  carrying  on  a  con¬ 
tinued  effort  to  create  an  awareness  by  every  consumer 
group  concerning  retailing’s  prominence  in  the  national 
economic  life,  and  in  the  day  to  day  existence  of  the  nation’s 
communities.  In  furthering  this  program,  the  Association 
makes  use  of  every  form  of  communication  media  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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Legal  Counsel 
LEONARD  ROVINS 
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The  Delegates  from 
Scandinavia 

By  MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  Namm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  and 
Chairman,  The  International  Division,  NRDGA 


seven  thousand  department  stores  and  sp>ecialt\ 

stores  comprising  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
I  iation  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  distinguished  Scandi¬ 
navian  merchants  who  are  honoring  us  with  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  our  42nd  Annual  Convention,  here  in  New  York 
City. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  a  closer  contact  between  the 
ictail  merchants  of  the  U.S.A.  and  those  of  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  contribute  in  large  measure  to¬ 
wards  the  development  of  that  understanding,  friendship 
.ind  interchange  of  goods,  upon  which  the  future  peace  ol 
the  world  so  largely  dep>ends. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Den 
mark  and  Finland  have  long  enjoyed  the  closest  of  ties  with 
our  country  and  there  is  no  group  of  citizens  of  which 
America  is  more  proud  than  those  whose  forebears  came 
lo  us  from  these  hardy,  northern  lands. 

Our  history  books  have  told  us  of  the  deep  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  that  we  owe  to  the  intrepid  Vikings  of  old.  A  more 
recent  debt,  however,  was  incurred  about  six  weeks  ago 
when  the  Scandinavian  Air  Lines  made  a  trail-blazing  flight 
across  the  jxtlar  area  from  Los  Angeles  to  Cof>enhagen.  The 
trip  was  completed  in  28  hours,  via  Alberta  and  Greenland. 
The  new  route  cuts  a  thousand  miles  and  four  hours  from 
the  distance  separating  our  West  Coast  from  Europe.  Quite 
.ippropriately,  the  history-making  plane  was  called  “The 
Viking.” 

Ever  since  modern  transportation  has  made  the  world 
>eem  small,  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  acquired  a  new 
and  vital  importance  for  the  U.S.A.  These  four  countries 
are  now  the  keys  to  the  control  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
They  are  also  Europe’s  gateway  to  the  North  Polar  Cap. 

Let  there  be  no  illusions  regarding  the  economic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  these  countries.  They  all  believe  in  free  and  private 
enterprise.  They  all  prize  individual  freedom  above  life 
itself.  And  in  the  struggle  between  the  East  and  West,  and 
its  inevitable  choice  between  communism  and  capitalism, 
they  are  all  completely  on  our  side. 

We  Americans,  however,  must  face  up  to  certain  stern 
lealities.  As  we  reduce  our  foreign  economic  aid  program, 
we  must  replace  TRADE  for  AID.  That  program  calls  foi 


a  full  re-examination  of  our  tariff  policy  and  a  revamping 
of  our  obsolete  customs  rules  and  regulations. 

The  four  Scandinavian  countries  have  a  total  p>opulation 
of  approximately  18,000,000  people.  Their  systems  of  retail 
distribution  are  well  developed,  with  about  150,000  stores. 
Despite  a  widespread  rumor  to  the  contrary,  these  stores 
are  predominantly  private  enterprise.  Only  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  all  general  merchandise  is  sold  through  consum¬ 
er-cooperatives.  Only  from  15  to  30  f>er  cent  of  all  food 
is  sold  through  consumer-cooperatives.  Let  me  say  in  pass¬ 
ing,  however,  that  these  consumer-cooperatives  are  most 
efficiently  managed  (including  at  least  one  very  large  de¬ 
partment  store). 

Our  Scandinavian  friends  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  here  in  America  are  quite  proud  of  our  retail 
stores  and  of  our  highly  developed  system  of  “mass  distri¬ 
bution.”  Also  that  we  consider  this  system  to  be  at  least  as 
vital  to  our  domestic  economy  as  its  somewhat  better  ad¬ 
vertised  counterpart  here— “mass  production.” 

They  did  not  realize  until  recently,  however,  how  eager 
we  were  to  make  the  true  meaning  of  our  free  and  competi¬ 
tive  system  available  to  them  and  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Nor  did  they  realize  that  American  retailers 
also  have  “glass  pockets”  these  days  and  that  our  “know 
how”  and  trade  techniques  are  not  at  all  secret  but,  on  the 
contrary,  freely  available. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  than  this  in  which  to  fight 
the  forces  of  world  communism  and  reaction.  Economic 
cooperation  at  the  business  level  can,  in  the  long  run,  pro¬ 
duce  far  greater  results  than  economic  coop>eration  at  the 
government  level. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
.SHARING  program.  We  have  a  full  measure  of  resp)ect 
for  the  “other  fellow’s”  p>oint  of  view  and  we  hop)e  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  here  in  America  may  learn  as  we  teach.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  visit  from  abroad,  such  as  this,  should 
not  develop  into  a  “two-way  street.” 

As  one  of  our  colorful  Scandinavian  friends  recently 
wrote:  “We  are  all  hoping  to  build  a  two-way  street  that 
may  some  day  turn  into  a  Grand  Boulevard  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  Lasting  Peace.” 
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this  match  was  made 


in  seventh  heaven 


Our  good  friends  on  all  the  Seventh  Avenues  of 
America  deserve  a  full  measure  of  credit  for  the 
happy  partnership  of  MADEMOISELLE  and  CHARM  under  one  publishing  roof.  Differing 
in  editorial  concept,  both  magazines  are  as  one  in  their  desire  to  serve 
all  segments  of  the  industry  and  in  their  dedication  to  those  sound  merchandising 
principles  which  alone  assure  lasting  advertising  success. 

But  it  takes  more  than  a  powerful  and  well-matched  team  to  move 
merchandise  out  of  showrooms ...  out  of  stores ...  in  peak,  year  'round  volume. 
That’s  why  MLLE  and  CHARM  are  grateful  for  the  unstinting  support  and 

encouragement  they  receive  from  big  manufacturers  and  little  manufacturers. . . 
big  stores  and  little  stores  all  over  the  country. 

\ 

Street  i  smith  publications,  inc. 
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$7.5  Billion  Wilj  Be  Spent  to 


Store  Customers 


By  FREDERIC  R.  GAMBLE 

President,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


A  NY  market  forecast  for  1953,  it  seems  to  me,  should  in-  ■ 
elude  a  prediction  that  there  will  be  increased  attention 
to  advertising  on  the  part  of  retailers. 

There  is  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  all 
distribution  activities— advertising,  personal  selling,  display 
and  sales  promotion.  The  vast  majority  of  business  leaders 
now  see  successful  distribution  as  the  key  to  a  prosp>erous 
peacetime  economy.  It  is  reflected  at  the  highest  level  in 
our  government,  where  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
now  adding  an  Office  of  Distribution. 

Advertising  is  the  counterpart  in  distribution  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  production.  By  use  of  machines,  our  production 
has  been  vastly  multiplied.  Advertising  multiplies  selling 
messages  and  appeals.  Hence  advertising  has  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  and  a  great  responsibility  for  moving  goods  fast 
enough  and  in  large  enough  quantities  to  keep  our  p>ost- 
defense  economy  in  high  gear. 

We  believe  the  volume  of  advertising  should  continue 
to  rise. 

According  to  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
national  advertising  expenditures  may  be  at  least  14  jjer 
cent  greater  in  1953  than  in  1951.  They  can  increase  still 
more.  Our  production  facilities  are  nearly  double  the  pre¬ 
war  level.  Our  gross  national  output  is  now  at  the  rate  of 
some  $330  billion.  But  advertising— even  at  $6.5  billion  as 
it  was  in  1951— is  running  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  output  it  is  helping  to  sell. 


If  we  are  to  maintain  a  $300  billion  economy  or  more— 
and  the  plant  is  built  for  it— then  advertising  volume  should 
rise  in  peacetime  to  at  least  $9  billion  in  order  to  do  its 
part  in  selling. 

Retailers  will  want  to  anticipate  this  step-up  in  national 
advertising  effort  and  the  impetus  that  it  will  put  behind 
advertised  brands. 

There  is  significance  in  the  way  that  stores  are  embrac¬ 
ing  brands.  Even  a  department  store  such  as  Macy’s,  which 
so  long  stressed  its  private  labels,  has  evidently  found  that 
it  is  profitable  to  feature  leading  brands— as  is  evident  from 
their  advertisements,  featuring  brand-name  merchandise, 
running  this  fall. 

We  believe  that  1953,  then,  will  bring  a  still  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  national  advertiser  and  the  retailer. 

The  manufacturer  is  seeing  that  he  must  put  enough  pre¬ 
selling  behind  his  product  to  help  it  move  from  the  dealer’s 
shelves.  The  retailer  is  learning  how  to  gear  into  these 
efforts  with  his  own  promotion,  ever  more  profitably.  The 
part  that  the  retailer  plays  in  successful  distribution  is 
very  big  indeed. 

We  need  to  work  together  to  encourage  successful  dis¬ 
tribution.  For  where  distribution  fails,  or  does  only  a 
partial  job,  business  will  run  in  second  gear  instead  of  high, 
factories  will  run  part  time,  fewer  people  will  be  employed 
and  all  will  suffer.  Our  1953  job,  more  than  any  time  in 
more  than  a  decade,  will  be  to  stimulate  buyers  to  buy. 
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A  14%  increase  over  last  year's  record  figure! 
And  it  represents  promotion  of  a  greater 
variety  of  merchandise  in  a  greater  variety 
of  stores  than  ever  before. 

In  fashions,  home  furnishings,  appliances, 
and  cosmetics -in  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  utility  companies,  and 
chains-CoMPANiON  editorial  promotions 
produce  Greater  Sales  Results. 


12  January,  195S 
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Hera  are  some  of  the  facts  of  Companion 

merchandising  growth: 

1951 

1952 

promotions  1 8 

24 

store  tie-ins  5333 

6108 

CURRENT  CIRCULATION  OVER  4,300,000 


The  Crowell-Collier  Pubihhing  Company— Publishers  of 
Collier's,  The  American  Magazine,  Woman's  Home  Companion 


Cret  on  the  Brand  Wagon! 


By  HENRY  E.  ABT 

President,  Brand  Names  Foundation,  Incorporated 


O  HORTLY  after  NRDGA  asked  me  to  write  this  brief 
^  commentary  on  the  status  of,  and  outlook  for,  makers’ 
lirands  in  department  stores  at  the  close  of  1952, 1  called  on 
a  very  sage  and  venerable  friend  of  mine  who  started  in 
retailing  as  a  stock  boy  in  the  early  eighteen-nineties. 

“What  do  you  think  I  should  tell  them?”  I  inquired. 

“You  don’t  need  to  tell  most  of  them  anything,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “They  see  the  answers  all  day  long  in  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  their  stores.  But  for  the  minority  who  still 
vacillate  between  ‘promote  brands’  today,  ‘football  brands’ 
tomorrow,  ‘ride  your  own  label  or  some  synthetic  one’  the 
next  day,  just  tell  them  for  me: 

“  ‘Enjoy  yourself,  it’s  later  than  you  think’.” 

The  old  gentleman  meant  that,  under  present  day  condi¬ 
tions,  a  store  has  to  have  a  clear-cut,  consistent  policy  about 
this  matter  of  labels,  and  that  for  99  per  cent,  plus,  of  alt 
department  stores,  the  profitable  and  wise  policy  has  come 
to  be  the  selection  and  vigorous  promotion  of  the  makers’ 
brands  in  which  the  community  has  greatest  confidence. 

Several  factors  this  past  year  have  given  added  emphasis 
to  this  need  to  “get  off  the  fence,”  and  “get  on  the  brand 
wagon.”  Among  these  factors  have  been  the  following: 

(1)  The  growing  impact  of  the  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion’s  public  educational  program.  Merchants  have  found 
that  you  can’t  laugh  off  two  and  one-half  billion  annual 
impacts  of  a  valid  idea.  Virtually  every  informational 
medium  is  contributing  space  or  time  to  its  reiteration. 

True,  it’s  been  going  on  now  with  growing  velocity  for 
more  than  nine  years,  but— aside  from  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  actual  coverage  of  the  public  increases  in  scope  at 
the  rate  of  about  20  per  cent  per  year— the  cumulative  effect 
of  impact  upon  impact,  past  years  as  well  as  current,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  great  effect.  The  public  now  wants  to 
know,  “Where  does  your  store  stand  on  this  issue,  not  just 
today  or  in  one  department,  but  the  year  ’round  in  all 
departments?” 

(2)  The  increased  vigor  of  stores  that  have  "made  up 
their  minds.”  It  is  getting  progressively  tougher  to  com¬ 
pete,  the  “quarterback”  way,  without  policy,  against  stores 
that  know  where  they  are  going  and,  in  every  day’s  adver¬ 
tising,  add  to  the  public’s  confidence  in  reliable  makers’ 
brands. 

(3)  The  conspicuous  failure  of  some  ‘private  label’  or 
dual  policy  experiments.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two 
will  be  memorable  as  the  year  in  which  some  dramatic  re¬ 
versals  occurred,  instances  where  blatant  expediency  poli¬ 
cies  had  to  be  abandoned  with  as  much  candor  as  “face  sav¬ 
ing”  would  permit.  These  widely  discussed  developments 


shook  the  lethargy  of  many  a  smaller  store  which,  hereto¬ 
fore,  had  fancied  it  could  successfully  play  both  ends  of  the 
stick. 

(4)  The  continued  growth  of  chain  specialty  operations. 
While  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  p)ercentage  of  total 
consumer  sales  that  have  been  won  by  the  “private  brands” 
of  nation-wide  chain  merchandising  enterprises  has  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  many  writings,*  there  is  no  question  that  some 
of  the  trademarks  of  such  enterprises  have  been  winning 
nation-wide  confidence  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by 
many  nationally  advertised  brands.  This  has  added  force 
to  the  need  for  independent  local  stores  to  stress  their  poli¬ 
cies  of  offering  the  widely  respected  manufacturers’  labels 
and  trademarks. 

What  about  1953?  The  next  step,  soon  to  occur  in  many 
stores,  will  be  the  more  accurate  and  objective  analyses  by 
stores  of  the  turnover  records  of  various  lines.  This  will 
result  in  stronger  brand  policies  than  ever  and,  in  some  de¬ 
partments,  more  intelligently  selective  ones. 

Sound  brands,  i.e.,  those  that  have  won  and  are  winning 
public  confidence,  and  have  studied  the  needs  of  retailers, 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  development.  They 
will  get  a  progressively  better  “play.”  Brands  whose  makers 
themselves  do  not  understand  the  fundamental  factors  of 
brand  building  will  have  a  more  difficult  time. 

.\lso,  it  is  this  writer’s  belief  that  the  newly  sharpened 
brand  policies  of  department  stores  will  be  carried  more 
deeply  and  uniformly  into  the  highways  and  byways  of 
store  operation.  For  example,  the  prevailing  trend  in  many 
of  the  stores  has  not  yet  been  considered  as  applicable  to  all 
buyers.  There  are  instances  of  stores  that  have  devoted 
pages  upon  pages  of  newspaper  space  to  their  emphatic 
brand  pjolicies,  but  in  which  the  notions  departments  have 
considered  themselves  “exempt”  to  the  point  of  subordi- 
natii^.  prefCTTed  brands  and  pitching  for  the  phantom 
margins  of  unknown  merchandise. 

There  are  instances  of  store  managements  that  have 
avowed  their  allegiance  to  makers’  brands  in  acres  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  radio  time  and  windows  but  have  never 
thought  to  make  these  same  reasons  and  policies  a  subject 
of  their  sales  training  programs. 

These,  and  other  similar  inconsistencies,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  observer,  will,  in  many  instances,  be  corrected  dur¬ 
ing  1953. 

*Thete  "exaggerations”  are  arrived  at  by  adding  together  the  total  sales 
of  organizations  that  sell  both  advertised  makers’  brands  and  their  own 
merchandising  labels,  and  then  calling  the  total  the  "merchandising 
label"  percentage  of  aU  consumer  sales.  Some  of  the  components  of 
that  “percenuge”  are  60  per  cent  or  more  nationally  advertised  brands. 
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1,950,000 


Redbook... America’s  ONLY  mass  medium 

for  Young  Adults 


The  Vital  Magazine  in 
the  Vital  Market 

Run  down  the  list... the  publications 
shown  above ...  or  any  magazine  claiming 
coverage  in  the  bright  new  field  of  Young 
Adults.  None  but  Redbook  has  the  mass 
circulation  base  and  the  breadth  of  reader 
appeal  that  stem  from  100%  editorial 
concentration  on  the  needs  and  desires  of 
Young  Adults. 

Redbook  hasn’t  chosen  a  nook  or  a 

.  .  I  - 

special  interest,  but  rather  the  entire  field 


and  all  self-interests  of  this  vital  18  to  35 
group.  It  is  edited  for  married  and  single, 
apartment  and  single-home  dwelling, 
childless  and  parent,  male  and  female 
Young  Adults. 

In  brief,  Redbook  is  the  mass  medium 
for  this  69  billion-dollar  market  of  eager- 
to  have-to  buyers— most  of  them  with  as 
yet  unformed  brand  preferences.  That’s 
why  alert  advertisers  are  selling  Young 
Adults  products  and  brands  through 
Redbook.  And  they’re  doing  it  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  per  thousand  of  any  magazine  in 
the  field ! 
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By  ARCH  CRAWFORD 

Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 

IRetaii  tie^insjwith 

Magazine  Advertising 


l^^ANY  successful  retailers  have  built  their  businesses 
on  the  premise  that  they  are  “the  purchasing  agents 
for  their  customers.” 

Acting  on  this  important  premise  they  are  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  anticipate  their  customers’  wants.  They 
endeavor  to  “read  their  customers’  minds  in  advance.” 

Experience  has  shown  them  that  many  wants  and  desires 
are  created  in  their  customers’  minds  through  reading 
editorial  material  and  advertisements  in  magazines. 

It  was  only  natural  then,  for  these  retailers  to  read  the 
same  magazines  that  are  read  by  their  customers,  and  thus 
to  learn  more  about  their  probable  wants. 

Although  the  record  is  not  clear,  an  alert  retailer,  on 
his  own  initiative,  was  probably  the  first  to  advertise  a 
product  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  current  magazine. 

Apparently  the  pioneer  merchants  who  tried  the  experi¬ 
mental  operation  found  that  it  paid  off  in  terms  of  sales. 
They  repeated  and  increased  their  efforts  along  those  lines. 
Other  stores  followed  suit.  They  too  were  pleased  with 
results.  Gradually  the  number  of  stores  and  the  number 
of  markets  covered  grew— and  grew. 

The  “class”  magazines,  in  the  high-fashion  field,  prob¬ 
ably  were  the  first  publications  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  these  efforts,  and  to  offer  cooperation  to  retailers. 

Next  to  attempt  to  cooperate  with  retailers  were  the 
women’s  magazines.  They  did  not  limit  their  efforts  to 
the  fashion  field.  Soon  many  sections  of  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  hardware  and  appliance  stores,  drug,  food 
and  other  stores  were  promoting  magazine  advertised 
products. 

Department  store  executives  and  other  retailers  were 
inclined  to  criticize  the  magazines’  efforts  because  they 
were  too  much  inclined  to  promote  an  individual  maga¬ 
zine,  rather  than  the  sale  of  the  product  or  products  being 
promoted  by  the  store. 

They  urged  the  magazines  which  wished  to  cooperate 
to  learn  more  about  the  practical  needs  of  retailers  and  to 
design  their  material  to  fit  those  needs. 

Some  magazines  acted  on  the  retailers’  suggestions.  They 
hired  pieople  with  expierience  in  retail  merchandising  and 
promotion  to  handle  these  operations.  They  arranged  to 
send  advance  information  to  interested  retailers  concern¬ 
ing  products  featured  in  editorial  material  and  advertise¬ 
ments  in  forthcoming  issues.  They  re-designed  display 
material  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  retailers’  recom¬ 
mendations.  They  endeavored  to  send  the  right  kind  of 


information  and  material,  to  the  right  people  in  the 
stores,  at  the  correct  time. 

Magazine  merchandise  editors  and  promotion  people 
have  also  endeavored  to  help  advertisers  by  passing  along' 
to  them  the  constructive  criticism  received  from  retailers. 
The  millennium  has  not  been  reached  but  sincere  efforts 
are  being  made  by  all  factors  to  make  plans  and  material 
fit  the  retailers’  needs. 

Since  there  are  as  many  typ>es  of  magazines  as  there  are 
products,  stores,  and  customers,  many  types  of  coojjerative 
service  are  now  being  offered  to  retailers.  These  vary  from 

simple  day-to-day  “As  Advertised  in - ”  display 

cards  for  use  in  individual  displays,  to  elaborate  material 
for  store-wide,  week-long,  tie-in  promotions.  Department 
stores  and  other  retailers  are  making  more  and  more  use 
of  these. 

Competition  between  individual  magazines  is  keen.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  aware  of  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  of 
the  amount  of  promotive  material  which  they  receive  from 
magazines.  As  a  result  of  this  flood  of  material  they  are 
inclined  to  consign  all  of  it  to  the  waste  basket. 

This  is  unfortunate  for  the  magazine  publishers,  their 
advertisers,  and  in  many  cases,  the  retailers. 

Magazines  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  search  out  and 
sell  as  readers,  the  same  people  in  each  community  who 
constitute  the  retailers’  best  customers. 

Every  day  of  the  year,  these  people  in  the  U.  S.  are 
buying  over  10  million  copies  of  magazines— either  through 
subscriptions  or  over  newsstands.  Magazine  sales  now 
total  nearly  four  billion  copies  annually.  This  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  more  than  30  copies  per  year  for  every  person  in 
the  United  States,  aged  10  years  old  or  over. 

The  magazine  audience  is  even  larger  because  the  aver¬ 
age  copy  of  a  magazine  is  read  by  more  than  one  p>erson. 

Every  alert  retailer  is  aware  of  this,  but  too  often  maga¬ 
zines  are  just  taken  for  granted.  As  a  result  coundess 
opportunities  for  increased  sales  by  retailers  are  p>ermitted 
to  go  by  default. 

Regardless  of  exaggerated  claims  of  spectacular  sales  in¬ 
creases  that  may  be  made  by  some  over-enthusiastic  maga¬ 
zine  promotion  people,  sufficient  evidence  of  satisfactory 
sales  results  from  magazine  tie-ins  has  accumulated  to  justi¬ 
fy  their  consideration  by  retailer! 

Magazine  readers  want  to  buy  magazine-advertised  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  purchasing  agents  for  their  customers,  retailers 
should  capitalize  on  their  customers’  wants,  by  tying-in 
with  magazine  advertising. 
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Does  your 
sales  force 
SELL 

home  furnishings 
or  LET 
people  buy 
them? 


Your  home  furnishings  sales  staff,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  sales  group  in  your  store,  has  the  opportunity  today  to 
really  sell!  Not  just  one  or  two  items  —  but  full  sets  of  fiumiture 
for  a  room,  complete  furnishings  for  an  entire  home.  Here, 
in  the  home  furnishings  department,  are  dozens  of  opportunities 
every  day  for  “package”  sales  —  opportunities  to  sell  rather  than 
just  wait  on  customers.  To  take  advantage  of  this  “creative  selling” 
challenge  your  sales  people  must  have  the  information  and 
the  know-how  to  advise  customers  on  what  is  the  best  answer 
to  their  particular  decorating  or  furnishing  problem. 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens  has  compiled  a  unique,  new 
training  course  for  home  furnishings  sales  people  to  answer 
this  need  —  “The  ABC’s  of  Decorating.”  Backed  by  30  years  of 
experience  and  research,  this  flexible  training  program  covers 
all  the  latest  and  most  important  trends  in  home  furnishings  and 
decorating.  This  complete  course  gives  HF  sales  folks  the 
information  and  background  necessary  for  selling  —  necessary 
for  big  profits!  In  addition  to  providing  them  with  basic 
“how-to”,  it  fully  acquaints  your  personnel  with  all  your  home 
furnishings  merchandise. 

Here,  then,  is  the  answer  to  how  your  sales  people  can  better 
serve,  better  sell  your  customers:  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
training  course  for  home  furnishings  sales  people  — 

**The  ABCs  of  Decorating'*, 


Here  are  some  of  the  leading  department  and  furniture  stores  with 
HF  sales  staffs  from  one  to  250  using  ^The  ABC’s  of  Decorating” 


B.  Altman 
Ballantyne’s 
Barker  Bros. 

Bell  Furniture 
Bennett  Co. 

Biegger’s  Funt.  & 
Appliance 
Bomurdner’s 
Brooks  Furniture 
Burdine’s 
Capwell’s 
Crwby  Bros. 

Daniel  &  Fisher  Co. 
Davison-Paxon  Ca 
Dayton’s 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 
T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 
Emporium 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Nebraska 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Burlington,  Iowa 

Coquille,  Ore. 
Topeka,  Kansas 
Pierre,  S.  D. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Oakland,  Calif. 
Topeka,  Kansas 
Denver,  Colo. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Montreal,  Canada 
Toronto,  Canada 
San  Frandsco,  Calif. 


Erie  Dry  Goods  Ca 
Fullerton’s 
Furgeson  Fum.  & 
Appliances 
Grinnell  Bros. 
Halle’s 

The  Harris  Ca 
Home  Fum.  Guild 
Galleries 
Joseph  Horne 
Ivey’s,  Inc.- 
Kaufman  Scroggs 
Knapp’s 
Koos  Brothers 
Lamson’s 
Lord  &  Taylor 
Luckey,  Platt  &  Co. 
Ludwig-Baumann 


Erie,  Penn. 

Huron,  S.  D. 

Oswego,  Ore. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Colo.  Springs,  Colo. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Rahway,  N.  J. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Macy’s  Dept.  Store 
Mandel  Bros. 

Myer’s  Co.,  Inc. 
People’s  Outfitting 
Co. 

Powers  Furniture  Co. 
Rike-Kumler  Co. 
Rothman  Stores,  Inc. 
John  M.  Smythe  Co. 
Southern  Fum.  Co. 
South  East  Fura  Co. 
Stewart  Dry 
Goods  Co. 
Woodward’s 
Younkers 
ZCMI 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
Portland,  Oregon 
Dayton,  Ohio 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  C.,  Canada 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Priced  to  fit  the  budget  of  your  store  —  large  or  small 


For  details  on  how  to  train  your  sales 
force  quickly,  thoroughly,  economically, 
write:  Better  Homes  li  Gardens 
Home  Planning  Service  ' 

Des  Moines  3,  Iowa 
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By  ELON  G.  BORTON 

President  and  General  Manager, 
Advertising  Federation  of  America 


1953  Promises  More 


P< 


reductive  National 


Advertising 


^^OTAL  advertising  exp>enditure  went  up  slightly  in 
1952— probably  final  figures  will  show  it  to  have  been 
about  17,000,000,000  or  nearly  ten  per  cent  above  1951.  In 
prop>ortion  to  total  national  income,  it  will  still  rank  below 
the  exp>enditures  of  several  decades  past  which  ran  about 
three  per  cent  or  better. 

Television  advertising,  while  still  small  in  comparison  to 
that  in  the  major  media,  went  up  sharply  in  total  dollar 
volume.  A  very  p>owerful  new  medium,  it  has  not  yet  shaken 
«iown  to  any  settled  situation  on  advertising  techniques, 
t  osts  or  relation  to  other  media.  So  far  much  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  money  sp>ent  on  it  seems  to  be  “new  money”  (not 
uken  from  other  media),  but  predictions  vary  as  to  what 
will  happ>en  when  the  many  proposed  new  stations  come 
into  competition. 

Advertisers  selling  through  retailers  are  watching  closely 
the  changes  in  retailing— robot  selling  and  self-service, 
changing  retail  store  hours,  suburban  shopping  centers,  in¬ 
creasing  diversification  of  items,  etc.  They  realize  that  some 
of  these  call  for  more  intensive  pre-selling  of  brands  by  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  changed  distribution  methods  on  their 
part. 

Rising  costs,  particularly  on  production  and  salaries, 
pose  a  problem  to  many  advertisers.  Space  and  time  costs 
have  increased  only  slightly  in  relation  to  media  circulation 
for  both  have  gone  up  together  but  to  get  the  same  time 
and  space  in  the  same  media  costs  a  great  deal  more.  Some 
advertisers  are  spreading  the  old  budget  over  fewer  media 


or  smaller  time  and  space— others  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
crease  their  budgets  to  meet  rising  costs. 

One  interesting  development  of  the  year  was  a  movement 
to  lessen  the  very  small  amount  of  advertising  which  trans¬ 
gresses  truth  or  good  taste.  Arising  largely  spontaneously 
from  the  grass  roots,  although  helped  along  by  a  campaign 
by  Printers'  Ink,  this  movement  aims  particularly  at  the 
“grey  zone”  in  advertising  whose  practices  iiritate  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  lessen  the  acceptance  of  advertising.  It  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  industry  self-regulation  and  is  being  supported  by 
organized  advertising  including  A.F.A. 

Judging  by  reports  of  planned  budgets  the  expenditure 
for  advertising  in  1953  will  again  increase  slightly,  at  least 
for  the  first  part  of  the  year.  Later  on,  if  and  when  govern¬ 
mental  spending  for  defense  levels  off,  and  more  of  our  vast 
production  capacity  is  available  for  civilian  goods,  adver¬ 
tising  will  have  to  increase  sharply  with  other  selling  efforts. 
This  may  not  happen  until  late  1953  or  early  1954. 

Advertising  leaders  are  driving  hard  for  greater  efficiency 
in  advertising  all  along  the  line,  realizing  that  there  is  still 
some  waste.  Practical  research  is  increasing  steadily  and 
its  findings  are  being  used  to  make  the  advertising  dollar 
more  resultful.  The  coming  year  will  see  much  more  of  this. 

We  shall  see  again  this  year  many  governmental  attempts 
to  regulate  and  restrict  advertising  on  the  national,  state 
and  local  levels.  Even  with  the  probable  better  atmosphere 
in  Washington,  Congress  will  have  a  number  of  bills  try¬ 
ing  to  control  us.  Practically  all  legislatures  will  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  all  will  have  one  or  more  such  measures.  Most  of 
these  will  be  well  intentioned  and  designed  to  eliminate 
so  called  abuses  in  advertising.  Our  industry  must  do  a 
better  job  of  informing  legislators  and  bureaucrats  about 
the  place  of  advertising  and  marketing  in  our  economy. 

The  fine  work  by  our  industry  and  business,  led  by  the 
Advertising  Council,  in  using  advertising  to  promote  pub 
lie  service  causes  will  increase  again  in  1953. 
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By  T.  F.  FLANAGAN 
Managing  Director 

Station  Representatives  Association,  Inc. 


More  pre^sotd  goods  with 

TV  and  Radio  Advertising 


A  GAIN  in  1952  radio  and  television  extended  their  in- 
fluence  over  the  sale  of  consumer  products  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  power  as  advertising  media.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  radio  sets  were  selling  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  week, 
or  10,000,000  a  year,  and  TV  sets  also  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
a  week.  Sales  of  radio  sets  were  largely  in  the  field  of  clock 
radios  for  bedside  use,  f>ortable  radios,  automobile  radios, 
and  small  radio  sets  for  use  in  thousands  of  business  places 
such  as  barber  shops,  garages,  retail  stores,  etc.,  etc. 

Sales  of  TV  sets  at  the  year  end  were  far  above  the  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity,  so  that  inventories  were  running  down¬ 
hill,  retailers  could  not  get  the  sort  of  sets  they  wanted, 
and  consumers  had  limited  choices. 

In  the  case  of  radio,  some  of  the  sales  are  to  replace  • 
outworn  sets,  so  that  the  best  figures  in  the  industry  indi¬ 
cate  that  radio  sets  in  use  for  the  year  1952  were  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000,000  higher  than  ever  before. 

Currently  there  are  105,000,000  radio  sets  in  use,  and 
approximately  20,000,000  TV  sets.  In  radio,  the  advertiser 
has  at  his  disf>osal  the  greatest  mass  advertising  medium 
ever  developed,  reaching  98  f>er  cent  plus  of  all  the  homes 
in  the  United  States,  country-wide,  listening  'round  the 
clock,  reaching  every  age  and  condition  of  the  consuming 
public. 

The  television  business  is  growing  like  Topsy,  with  115 
stations  on  the  air  at  the  end  of  the  year,  new  stations 
receiving  licenses  daily  from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

All  of  this  activity  in  a  relatively  new  advertising  medi- 
cr.m  underlines  a  revolution  in  advertising  and  retailing.- 
Advertisers  are  making  full  use  of  both  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  locally  and  nationally.  Not  only  have  the  adver¬ 
tisers  strengthened  the  power  of  the  brand  name  in  such 
•veil-known  consumer  items  a^,  foods,  drugs,  cigarettes, 
beverages,  but  the  new  scof>e  and  volume  of  advertising 

It 


offered  to  the  manufacturers  through  radio  and  television 
enables  the  manufacturers  of  many  additional  items  to 
trade-mark  and  advertise  their  products.  Again  in  1952,  the 
number  of  trade-mark  articles  sold  in  all  kinds  of  stores 
has  been  on  the  increase,  with  more  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  in  demand,  more  of  it  pre-sold,  and  more  of  the  sales 
volume  of  the  stores  if  brand  merchandise. 

Local  advertising  on  radio  and  television  stations  picked 
up  the  usual  increase  in  1952.  Nearly  half  of  the  income 
of  all  radio  and  TV  stations  is  from  the  local  advertiser. 

The  next  largest  category  of  advertising  on  the  radio 
and  TV  stations  is  national  spot  advertising,  accounting 
for  one-third  of  the  total— the  messages  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  placed  on  a  selective  basis  in  the  best  markets,  with 
the  best  programs  or  adjacent  to  the  best  programs,  in  the 
best  times  of  the  day  for  the  particular  product,  with  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  appropriate  to  the  local  situation. 

National  spot  advertising  in  1951  for  the  first  time  passed 
network  in  net  time  sales.  Again  in  1952,  national  spot 
showed  a  healthy  volume  of  business  in  radio,  and  a  sjiec- 
tacular  increase  in  television.  The  television  increase  was 
due  in  part  to  a  much  larger  sjxtt  use  of  programs,  as  well 
as  announcements  and  station  breaks.  All  of  this  reflects 
a  total  mass  advertising  market  in  radio,  a  fast  growing 
market  in  television,  and  an  exf>erience  record  indicating 
that  both  media  are  jxiwerful  sales  makers. 

Conversely,  network  advertising  again  showed  a  decline 
in  the  radio  field. 

Television  advertising  in  both  network  and  national  spot 
is  still  out  ahead  of  local,  wtih  both  growing  at  a  fast  pace. 

The  sales  tests  of  radio  advertising  for  retail  stores,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Advertising  Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  again 
have  shown  t^iat  radio  produces  more  traffic,  more  pre¬ 
sold  customers,  and  more  dollar  sales  than  its  oldest  com¬ 
petitor,  newspaper  advertising. 


January,  1953 


By  HAROLD  S.  BARNES 

Director,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


Bath  here  to  stay 


Newspaper  and  the  Retailer 


rr^HE  fortunes  of  the  retail  merchant  and  the  newspajjer 
A  have  traditionally  been  closely  linked  together.  That 
has  been  true  throughout  1952.  It  will  undoubtedly  remain 
true  in  1953. 

At  a  time  when  the  merchant  has  needed  to  reach  every 
possible  prosf>ect,  newspap>ers  have  reached  an  all-time 
high  in  circulation.  This  in  spite  of  very  widespread  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation  rates. 

And  at  a  time  when  maximum  readership  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  advertising  was  vital,  newspapers  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  not  even  the  {xtpularity  of  television  has  affect¬ 
ed  newspaper  reading.  Actually,  the  Bfth  annual  report  on 
“Videotown,”  a  study  conducted  by  the  well-known  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  showed  that 
newspaper  reading  in  that  community  is  the  same  in  TV 
families  as  in  non-owner  families. 

Because  it  is  a  printed  medium,  the  newspaper  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  as  the  housewife’s  shopping  guide— to  which 
she  can  turn  at  the  hour  of  her  own  choosing.  Her  ability 
to  plan  her  shopping  carefully— to  check  every  detail  of  the 
merchandise  offered— has  undoubtedly  helped  the  merchant 
materially  in  these  days  when  the  calibre  of  floor  selling 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

A  further  service  to  their  retailer  friends  has  been  the 
increase  from  526  in  1951  to  569  in  1952  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  offering  run-of-paper  color. 

Newspapers  are  keenly  conscious— and  properly  grateful 
—that  both  their  retail  linage  and  their  share  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  promotion  dollar  have  remained  at  the  same 
high  level.  But  probably  the  greatest  common  denomi¬ 
nator  between  the  retail  merchant  and  the  newspaper  is 
their  steadily  dwindling  margin  of  net  profit. 

Which  leads  us  to  a  peek  at  1953.  Newspapers’  greatest 
hope  of  correcting  this  situation  is  to  help  their  advertisers 
sell  more  goods  per  dollar  invested  in  newspapers.  Which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  to  help  the  retailer  increase 
his  net. 

The  two  major  possibilities  for  making  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  more  productive  in  1953  would  seem  to  be  the  still 
better  timing  of  merchandise  offerings  and  more  intensive 
market  research.  For  many  years,  the  NRDGA  has  pro¬ 


moted  the  principle  of  timing  offerings  to  coincide  with 
peak  sales  opportunity.  Its  Planning  Calendar  is  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  single  contributions  to  more  efficient 
retailing.  For  the  past  seven  years,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Newspap>er  Publishers  Association  has 
supplied  its  very  nearly  1,000  newspaf>er  members  with 
planning  material  with  which  to  serve  their  retail  accounts. 

Yet,  from  studies  made  for  many  well-known  retailers, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  knows  that  proper  timing  still 
has  not  been  adopted  on  the  scale  it  deserves.  Too  much 
merchandise  is  still  being  offered  at  markdowns  when  the 
same  advertising  investment  at  the  time  of  jieak  sales  op¬ 
portunity  would  have  moved  it  at  full  mark-up. 

There  is  a  literal  gold  mine  awaiting  the  merchant  who 
digs  into  the  wealth  of  market  information  to  be  found 
in  the  Census  of  Business.  There,  for  the  metropolitan  area 
in  which  he  is  located,  he  can  find  the  sales  of  a  wide  range 
of  commodities— broken  down  by  the  types  of  outlets  sell¬ 
ing  them.  He’ll  discover,  for  instance,  that  the  sales  of  a 
given  item  in  a  given  market  often  bear  no  relation  to  the 
population  of  that  market— to  total  retail  sales— or  to  any 
of  the  other  standard  yardsticks.  To  mention  a  single  item, 
the  sales  of  lingerie  per  1,000  families  range  all  the  way 
from  $17,219  to  $44,433.  The  share  of  total  lingerie  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  department  stores  varies  from  a  high  of  76.7 
per  cent  to  a  low  of  31.2  per  cent.  And  in  a  group  of  cities 
in  the  150-200,000  family  population  bracket,  the  total 
lingerie  volume  ranges  all  the  way  from  $2,854,000  up  to 
$6,786,000. 

Information  of  this  sort  can  enable  the  merchant  to  un¬ 
cover  “sleepers”— items  for  which  his  community  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high-consumption  market  —  or  low-consump¬ 
tion  items  that  he  may  be  over-promoting.  It  may  also  re¬ 
veal  whether  or  not  other  types  of  outlets  are  getting  busi¬ 
ness  that  might  just  as  well  be  his.  If  desired,  examples  of 
how  this  vital  information  can  be  applied  are  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  or  its  member  pap>ers. 

As  was  stated  earlier,  the  fortunes  of  the  retail  merchant 
and  the  newspaper  are  linked  inseparably.  The  newspap>ers 
of  America  stand  ready  to  help  in  every  way  possible  to  ad¬ 
vance  this  mutual  interest.  -.MAI.V 
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The  Famous-Name  sheets  shown  above 
all  bear  the  J.  P.  Stevens  symbol . . .  your 
instant  assurance  of  quality.  For  generations 
Utica  and  Mohawk  have  been  famous 
brand  names  recognized  alike  by  housewives, 
merchants  and  purchasing  agents 
as  symbols  of  the  finest  in  muslins  and 
percales.  Today  Utica-Mohawk  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  are  made  from  start  to 
finish  in  one  of  the  most  modern  sheet  and 
pillow  case  mills  in  the  world. 

UTICA  AND  MOHAWK  COHON  MILLS 

DIVISION  OF  J.  P.  STIVINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
STiVINS  DUIIDINO,  DROADWAY  AT  41ST  STRUT,  NSW  YORK  3*,  NIW  YORK 

'ATIANTA  •  lOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CIEVEIAND  •  DAllAS  •  lOS  ANGEIES  •  PHIIADEIPHIA  •  SAN  FFANCISCO  •  ST.  lOUIS 


For  famous  value  buy 
the  famous  name  sheets 
that  bear  this  symbol 
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January,  1953 


WORTH  STREET 

New  Voice  of  New  Yorh^s 
Downtown  Textile  Commnnity 


WORTH  STREET  INC 


By  SAUL  F.  DRIBBEN 
President,  Worth  Street  Inc. 

ORTH  Street  Inc.  is  a  young  and  still  growing  organi- 
^  ration.  In  fact,  its  beginning  dates  back  only  to  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1952,  when  representatives  of  25  leading  mill  selling 
agents  and  converters  in  the  downtown  textile  community 
met  to  discuss  plans  for  an  association  to  promote  and  pre¬ 
serve  New  York’s  Worth  Street  as  the  textile  marketing 
center  of  the  world— as  it  has  been  for  nearly  90  years. 

Today  that  association  has  become  a  reality— Worth 
Street  Inc.— numbering  about  150  member  firms  on  its 
roster.  These  include  most  of  the  large  textile  mills  and 
their  sales  agencies,  as  well  as  many  converters,  finishers, 
brokers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  importers,  exjwrters,  real 
estate  firms  and  banks.  Any  firm  in  textiles  and  allied 
businesses,  either  located  in,  or  with  a  real  interest  in  the 
Worth  Street  area,  is  eligible  for  membership,  and  the  list 
of  members  continues  to  grow  day  by  day. 

Since  its  inception  the  association  has  sought  to  develop 
a  well-rounded  program  that  will  be  of  real  benefit  not  only 
to  its  member  firms  but  to  the  Worth  Street  market  as  a 
whole.  It  has  elected  a  Board  of  Directors  that  is  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  various  textile  interests  in  the  district.  To 
head  up  and  implement  the  program  the  association  has 
employed  the  services  of  a  full-time  executive  director,  G. 
Ward  Randall,  Jr.,  and  a  secretary-receptionist,  with  offices 
in  Room  1503,  40  Worth  Street. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  association  offices 
is  its  “Buyer’s  Headquarters”  which  has  been  set  up  as  a 
special  convenience  for  customers  of  member  firms  and 
other  buyers  who  visit  the  area.  Here,  in  a  comfortably 
furnished  office  set  aside  exclusively  for  their  use,  buyers 
are  provided,  at  no  cost,  with  desk  space  and  local  telephone 
facilities.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  forwarding  or 
receiving  mail,  and  the  buyer  may  even  dictate  a  letter  or 
two,  if  the  occasion  demands.  Thousands  of  invitations 
have  been  sent  out  to  buyers  all  over  the  country  inviting 


them  to  make  Worth  Street  Inc.  their  base  of  operations 
whenever  in  New  York.  The  response  has  been  gratifying 
and  the  comments  of  the  buyers  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  service  show  that  it  is  deeply  appreciated  and 
meets  a  long-felt  need  in  the  downtown  textile  merchan 
dising  picture. 

Of  growing  importance,  too,  is  the  association’s  recently 
activated  Civic  Committee  which  is  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Floyd  Jefferson,  Sr.,  of  Iselin-Jefferson  Co.  Inc.,  and 
which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  physical  aspects  ol 
the  downtown  textile  center.  Worth  Street  has  always  been 
a  pleasant  and  attractive  place  in  which  to  do  business— and 
the  Committee  aims  to  keep  it  so  and  to  suggest  and  make 
improvements  wherever  p>ossible.  It  plans  to  w'ork  with 
municipal  authorities  on  such  matters  as  better  street  light¬ 
ing,  police  protection,  zoning  laws,  traffic  regulations  and 
parking  facilities.  It  is  also  set  up  to  assist  in  finding  space 
or  new  buildings  for  textile  firms  wishing  to  enter  the 
vicinity. 

Included  in  the  association’s  plans  for  the  near  future, 
and  of  particular  interest  to  buyers,  is  the  publication  of  a 
Worth  Street  Directory  to  assist  in  finding  sources  for  sp>e- 
cific  goods.  Copies  will  eventually  be  circulated  to  buyers 
throughout  the  country. 

A  continuing  program  of  publicity  and  news  stories  about 
Worth  Street— and  Worth  Street  pteople- is  also  sponsored 
by  the  association,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  is 
having  its  effect  in  impressing  on  the  trade  and  general 
public  the  importance  of  Worth  Street  to  the  textile  in 
dustry. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Worth  Street  Inc.,  and  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  its  participating  members  are  ample  evidence  of  an 
abounding  faith  in  the  future  of  the  district.  This  new 
voice  in  the  historic  textile  community  means  to  keep 
Worth  Street  “the  textile  renter  of  the  world.” 
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B 


Cotton's 

Ever-Expanding  Markets 


By  HAROLD  A.  YOUNG 
President,  National  Cotton  Council 


Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  was  another  banner 
year  for  cotton.  There  are  many  impressive  examples 
of  cotton’s  gains.  For  instance,  cotton  has  continued  to  add 
new  luster  to  its  already  enviable  reputation  in  high-style 
apparel  markets.  Consumption  figures  clearly  show  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  field.  In  the  year  1939, 
42,000  bales  of  cotton  were  used  to  make  women’s  street 
dresses.  In  1951,  82,000  bales  went  into  this  item;  a  gain  of 
over  85  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1952  (the  full  year’s  statistics  are  not  yet  available)  show  a 
further  percentage  rise  for  cotton  in  street  dresses  of  four 
f>er  cent  over  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 

Over  the  same  span  of  time  (1939-1951),  the  use  of  cotton 
in  women’s  coats  and  jackets  jumjsed  42  per  cent;  in  sports¬ 
wear  1 16  per  cent  and  in  suits  and  skirts  over  1,000  per  cent. 
Preliminary  1952  figures  now  at  hand  show  further  gains. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  to  capture  favor  in  these  uses 
is  to  win  the  grand  strategic  prize  of  fiber  competition— the 
preference  of  women. 

But  cotton  has  forged  ahead  in  other  uses,  too.  Cotton  in 
rugs  has  been  nothing  short  of  sensational.  In  1939,  16,000 
bales  of  cotton  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
rugs;  by  1951  a  consumption  of  over  200,000  bales  gave  elo¬ 
quent  testimony  of  cotton’s  ability  to  climb  up  the  ladder. 
Cotton  went  in  and  earned  a  big  share  of  this  market  chiefly 
on  the  strength  of  bright  colors,  suitable  construction,  wash- 
ability,  economy  and  sales  promotion  by  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try.  Moreover,  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  No  statistics  are  yet 
available  for  1952  but  trade  repmrts  indicate  cotton  rugs 
continue  to  gain  greater  favor. 

In  household  uses,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  bedspreads  soared  108  per  cent  in  the  1939- 
51  p)eriod.  For  1952,  although  a  decline  is  seen  in  woven 
spreads,  this  loss  is  exp>ected  to  be  balanced  by  a  further 


increase  in  tufted  spreads.  In  sheets,  consumption  moved 
up  from  412,000  bales  in  1939  to  561,000  in  1951.  A  slight 
decrease,  due  to  a  slackening  of  consumer  demand  rather 
than  competitive  inroads,  is  seen  for  1952.  In  men’s  pajamas 
and  nightwear  a  63  per  cent  gain  was  shown  between  1939 
and  1951.  All  signs  point  to  continued  forward  strides 
in  1952. 

These  big  upsurges  for  cotton  in  household  and  apparel 
markets  more  than  offset  certain  losses  in  industrial  uses. 
With  sustained  research  and  promotional  efforts,  cotton’s 
share  in  apparel  and  household  uses  alone  can  add  one 
million  bales,  in  the  next  decade,  to  the  domestic  cotton 
consumption  total,  which  is  now  over  nine  million  bales  an¬ 
nually.  If,  at  the  same  time,  progressive  programs  are 
launched  to  stabilize  the  industrial  markets  for  cotton,  then 
a  great  f>eriod  of  growth  lies  ahead. 

The  gains  in  the  consumption  of  American  cotton,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  confounded  the  former  prophets 
of  doom.  Much  of  the  upswing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  be 
credited  to  the  very  competition  that  many  at  first  feared 
would  soon  take  over  cotton’s  markets.  The  synthetic  fibers 
have,  to  be  sure,  proved  to  be  a  threat.  But  they  have  also 
proved  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  cotton  economy.  They 
stirred  up  the  time-honored  American  competitive  spirit. 
Cotton  producers  and  all  other  segments  of  the  industry 
have  rallied.  New  research  was  started.  The  National 
Cotton  Council,  founded  in  1938,  has  spearheaded  nation¬ 
wide  promotion  and  research  programs. 

Cotton  can  look  forward  to  ever  expanding  markets  in 
the  future.  Cotton  is  the  most  useful,  the  most  dependable 
and  the  most  wanted  of  fibers.  Cotton  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  progressive  parts  of  our  economy,  building  new 
income  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  dynamic  growth  and 
progress  in  the  future. 
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READY  FOR  SPRING,  1953 


AMERICA’S  MOST  COMPLETE  UNE  OF 
KITCHEN  TOWELS,  TOWELINGS 
TABLE  CLOTHS 
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MMiraetes  and  Economies  of 

The  Cotton  Industry 

By  CLAUDIUS  T.  MURCHISON 

Economic  Advisor,  The  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 


17  LYING  loo  near  the  sun  in  the  whirling  upcurrenis  ol 
■-  the  original  Korean  tumult,  the  cotton  industry,  like 
(carus,  melted  its  wings  and  plummeted  to  the  depths.  Un¬ 
like  Icarus,  it  didn’t  die  and  did  not  even  try  to  thumb  its 
way  out.  On  the  contrary,  it  fashioned  itself  a  new  set  of 
wings  not  made  of  wax. 

The  industry  went  deeply  into  its  pockets,  to  the  extent 
of  a  half-billion  or  so,  for  the  means  to  do  things  better 
and  for  more  knowledge  of  the  ways.  The  scientist  now  can 
reshape  the  cotton  fibre,  transform  its  surface  character¬ 
istics  and  by  going  into  it  produce  in  effect  a  new  substance. 
He  is  jabbing  his  needle  into  molecular  arrangements 
which  have  stood  for  centuries.  Among  many  other  things, 
the  fibre  is  given  a  new  receptivity  to  finish  and  to  color 
treatments. 

The  industry  also  acquired  more  of  the  most  modern 
equipment  and  advanced  its  technologies  of  manufacture 
It  recruited  more  artists  in  textile  design  and  cultivated 
close  coordination  with  converters  and  with  the  world’s 
topmpst  apparel  designers. 

As  1953  begins,  the  industry  offers  to  the  public  an  array 
of  products  which  are  distinguished  by: 

(1)  Loom-fresh  abundance,  unsullied  by  brought-for- 
wards,  to  satisfy  a  purchasing  power  unequalled  for  its 
richness  and  accessibility.  A  cotton  crop  of  14.8  million 
bales  has  been  announced  which,  according  to  official  re 
ports,  may  set  new  high  standards  of  quality  in  respect  to 
fibre  strength,  whiteness  and  silkiness.  On  this  great  croji 
the  looms  are  now  working  virtually  around  the  clock. 

(2)  A  range  and  diversity  which  adds  area  to  consumei 
desires.  The  industry  has  learned  well  the  principle  that 
consumer  satiation  in  a  few  things  can  be  turned  into 
hunger  by  many  things  providing  succession  of  variety  and 
contrast.  On  this  principle  turns  the  secret  of  consumption 
expansion. 

(3)  New  qualities,  bringing  new  performance  and  new 
uses.  They  are  here  as  never  before  to  supply  to  each  fabric 
its  share  of  that  growing  list  of  utilities,  such  as  drapiness, 
crispness,  strength,  texture,  “hand,”  lightness,  color  fast¬ 
ness,  washability,  warmth,  coolness,  ventilation;  repellency 
to  water,  to  mildew,  to  flame,  to  wrinkles,  to  shrinkage. 

(4)  Fashion  acceptance  which  out-paces  all  previous  suc¬ 
cesses.  Converters  and  finishers  have  wrought  miracles  of 
design,  color  treatments  and  surface  effects.  The  “em¬ 
bossed,”  the  “sculptured,”  the  three-dimensional  effects  are 
but  illustrations.  In  printing,  dyeing  and  colored  yarn 


xveaving,  there  is  found  the  new  magic  of  designer  and 
finisher.  The  beauty  of  fabric  so  achieved  now  occupie^ 
all  phases  of  high  fashion  from  playclothes  to  evening 
tlresses. 

(5)  Prices  that  say  "come  hither."  In  the  primary  cloth 
markets,  prices  are  back  to  pre-Korean  days.  The  Octobei 
average  was  22  cents  a  pound  less  than  in  October,  1947 
The  manufacturer’s  margin,  which  is  the  difference  be 
tween  the  cost  of  cotton  and  the  selling  price  of  cloth,  and 
which  covers  all  operating  costs,  taxes  and  overhead,  was 
in  October,  1952,  33.98  cents  p)er  pound  as  compared  with 
37.55  cents  in  October,  1948,  and  36.88  cents  in  Octobei. 
1949.  With  due  allowance  for  increased  manufacturing 
costs  and  improved  qualities,  finished  fabrics  today  provide 
unit  values  which  are  clearly  the  best  offered  since  1939. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1952  the  industry  began  to  emergt 
from  the  depression  period  July,  1951-July,  1952,  and  its 
price  structure  is  still  at  virtually  foundation  levels.  The 
retail  trade  has  not  in  recent  years  had  so  firm  and  broad 
a  basis  upon  which  to  build  its  procurement  and  promo 
tions  for  the  ensuing  season.  Between  this  low  basis  oi 
supply  costs  and  the  brilliant  prospect  of  an  unequalled 
consumer  demand,  there  is  a  field  of  merchandising  oppoi 
tunity  which  carries  beyond  confidence  to  practical  cei 
tainty. 

Mill  stocks  on  the  average  have  declined  from  about  by^ 
weeks’  production  to  three  weeks’  production.  Shipments 
from  August  to  October  were  moving  faster  than  the 
spindles  and  looms.  Unfilled  orders  have  expanded  to  the 
greatest  backlog  since  the  spring  of  1951,  representing  sales 
which  take  the  bulk  of  first  quarter  output  and  in  mans 
lines  reach  well  into  the  second  quarter.  Premiums  on 
spots  and  quicks  attest  the  scarcities  in  second-hands. 

Beyond  the  needs  of  necessary  operating  inventories,  mill 
warehouses  generally  are  clean.  Market  activity  is  quicken 
ing.  The  up-trend  is  supported  by  the  maximum  of  nation 
al  economic  activity.  Employment  is  at  its  all-time  level 
and  no  one  doubts  that  it  will  continue  so,  at  least  until 
mid-year. 

In  1953  the  industry  and  the  distributors,  unbedeviled  b\ 
winds  of  inflation,  by  fears  of  higher  taxes  and  by  anxiety 
for  die  nation’s  solvency,  will  have  their  long  dreamed  ol 
halcyon  days.  They  will  be  supplying  to  the  American 
people  the  most  cotton  goods  for  actual  consumption,  tht 
best  cotton  goods  for  consumer  satisfaction  and  the  mosi 
economically  priced  cotton  goods  for  the  gratification  of  all 
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EVER  GLAZE  FABRICS 


A  new  way  of  living,  easy  living.  ”Everglaze”  fabrics  sew  with 


ease,  carry  a  complete  guarantee  of  washability  or  dry  cleanability. 


And,  their  wrinkle-resistance  and  wrinlde-recovery  make  them 
virtually  self-tending.  When  you  buy  fabrics — look  for  the 
"Everglaze”  trade-mark— sign  of  luxury,  quality,  durability,  easy 
living.  On  sale  everywhere. 


*A  trodt'iMOrk  ttQAifying  lobfk  proceued  OAd 
^NClOr'  occerdifto  10  ond  ttondofdi  controU«d  ond 
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Always  a  ''Miracle  Fiber 


By  GEORGE  ELBOGEN 
President,  International  Silk  Guild 


1V£V£R  before  in  history  have  consumers  been  as  fiber- 
^  conscious  as  they  are  today.  With  this  new  awareness 
of  fiber  content  as  a  factor  in  the  beauty  and  serviceability 
of  fashion  fabrics,  women  are  viewing  silk  with  renewed , 
appreciation.  This,  coupled  with  increased  availability  of 
raw  silk  fiber  and  new  skill  in  handling,  is  creating  a  siz¬ 
able  vogue  for  silk  in  all  areas  of  fashion. 

In  this  connection,  two  collateral  influences  are  making 
themselves  felt.  First,  is  the  sweeping  enthusiasm  for  silk 
on  the  f>art  of  young  p>eople,  some  of  whom  never  saw  silk 
in  any  quantity  before  now.  Coming  from  youngsters  for 
whom  silk  fabrics  have  no  nostalgic  associations,  a  genera¬ 
tion  conditioned  from  birth  to  take  miracles  for  granted, 
this  reaction  is  both  interesting  and  significant. 

Another  factor  is  the  suddenness  of  silk’s  acceptance  in 
men’s  fashions.  The  fact  that  there  was  almost  no  per¬ 
ceptible  time  lag  between  the  introduction  of  silk  fashions 
for  men  in  Europe  and  their  ]X)pular  acceptance  here,  is 
seen  as  an  important  straw  in  the  wind.  Tangible  results 
are  already  apparent,  as  weaves  originally  developed  for 
men’s  fashions  are  finding  their  way  into  the  women’s  field, 
giving  added  vigor  to  the  over-all  interest  in  silk. 

From  shantungs  and  p>ongees  and  rough  boucles  and 
tussahs  to  crisp,  rustly  taffetas,  woven  baratheas,  soft  ribbed 
moires  and  gossamer-like  gauze  and  organdy  .  .  .  from 
glossy  satins,  brocades  and  jacquards,  textured  damasks, 
sheer  chiffons,  marquisettes  and  tulles  to  the  flattering 
luxuriousness  of  velvet .  .  .  silk  will  make  more  festive  the 
day-time,  cocktail  and  evening  hours  of  millions  of  women 
and  add  drama  and  elegance  to  thousands  of  interiors. 

Most  important  in  the  news  about  silk  for  1953  is  the 
fact  that  fabric  creators  have  learned  that  silk  blends  com¬ 


bine  stunning  effects  with  the  man-made  fibers. 

Soft,  durable  blends  of  silk  and  Vicara  will  ap{}ear  this 
year  with  new  types  of  finishing  for  drap>eries  in  yarn-dyed 
patterns.  Silk  and  wool  with  beautiful  draf>e-quality  in 
colorful  patterns,  and  with  sp>ecial  finish  lending  high  im¬ 
munity  to  moths,  will  also  be  appearing.  In  the  high  fashion 
field,  blends  of  silk,  wool  and  acetate  as  well  as  silk  and 
nylon  and  silk  and  orlon  will  be  a  style  highlight,  as  will 
yarn-dyed  silk  and  wool  alpaca. 

Silk’s  comeback  was  notable  at  this  year’s  annual  show 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Decorators,  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  in  March.  There,  of  the  241  fabrics  displayed 
in  draperies,  upholstery  or  "by-the-yard,”  no  less  than  100 
were  all-silk  or  silk  blends.  The  exciting  affinity  of  the  fiber 
to  a  broad  range  of  dyes  was  evident  in  the  sweeping  array 
of  colors  exhibited,  from  pearly  grays  and  muted  blues  to 
bold  primitive  earth  tones. 

Silk  is  salable— there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Its  natural  gloss 
and  soft,  diffused  luster  have  universal  impact  on  both  “im¬ 
pulse”  and  thoughtful  shopf>er$.  To  its  style  excitement, 
silk  adds  tremendous  strength,  a  wear  life  that  preserves 
draf>eries  and  tablecloths  for  generations,  and  an  elasticity 
that  provides  high  resistance  to  crushing  or  ripping.  Its 
live  and  friendly  feel  make  it  wonderfully  comfortable 
against  the  skin.  Its  insulating  properties  make  it  cool  in 
summer,  warm  in  winter.  Its  absorbency  prevents  its  ever 
feeling  clammy  or  damp. 

For  the  home-sewer,  silk  piece  goods  are  easy  to  cut  and 
handle.  Young  and  inexperienced  seamstresses  or  veterans 
of  the  home  sewing  machine  alike  will  welcome  the  return 
of  silk  for  both  its  inherent  luxury  and  its  practical  ad¬ 
vantages. 
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Dress  end  Jacket  Lining  — 
Skinner  Printed  Silk  Shantung 
Jacket  — Skinner  Silk  Shantung 
Vogue  Pattern  7834  — dress 
Vogue  Pattern  7853  -  jacket 


You  say  Skinner. . .  She  thinks 


To  generations  of  women,  the  name  Skinner  has  symbolized  the 
finest  of  fashion  fabrics  by-the-yard.  Even  to  the  novice  at 
sewing,  "It’s  Skinner"  is  instant  assurance  of  quality  fabric, 
exceptional  beauty  of  color  and  design.  The  Skinner  reputation 
is  a  powerful  force  that  sells  fabrics  over  the  retail  counter  at  a 
profit,  without  mark-downs. 


'Look  for  the  Name  in  the  Selvage' 


WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y.  •  Weavers  of  Famous  Skinner  Satin  Since  1848. 
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The  Outlook  for 
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an-Made  Fibers 


in  the  year  Ahead 


By  FRANCIS  A.  ADAMS 
Publisher,  Modern  Textiles  Magazine 


^I^HE  year  1953  will  see  stepped-up  consumer  acceptance 
of  the  newer  man-made  fibers  along  with  a  broadening 
in  the  end  uses  of  rayon  and  acetate.  These  trends, 
already  apparent  in  the  past  12  months,  will  be  accelerated 
liy  the  groAving  supply  of  the  newer  fibers,  especially  the 
acrylics— the  warmth  fibers— and  by  a  keener  realization 
.imong  textile  manufacturers  of  the  many  advantageous 
(|ualities  of  rayon  and  acetate. 

During  the  year,  the  use  of  blended  fibers  will  also  be  a 
trend  of  growing  strength  in  the  modern  textiles  industry. 
This  trend  will  call  for  the  increased  blending  of  the  newer 
with  the  older  man-mades  as  well  as  man-made  with 
natural  fibers.  The  more  varied  blending  of  fibers  is  part 
of  the  great  movement  in  recent  years  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  to  engineer  textile  fabrics  for  particular  end  uses. 

Rayon  and  acetate  will  continue  during  the  year  to 
account  for  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  man-made  fiber  out¬ 
put  and  consumption.  Weavers,  knitters  and  garment  cut¬ 
ters  can  be  expected  to  turn  out  more  serviceable  rayon 
and  acetate  products  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  educational 
efforts  of  the  major  fiber  producers. 

The  wider  use  of  rayon  will  be  aided  by  new  chemical 
finishes  such  as  American  Viscose’s  Avcoset  and  Dan 
River’s  X-2  which  are  said  to  give  rayons  a  greater  degree 
of  dimensional  stability  and  lessen  the  napping  of  the 
fabric  through  repeated  washings  or  through  wear,  thus 
contributing  longer  wear-life  to  the  treated  fabric. 
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It  IS  reported  fabrics  have  been  woven  for  testing  undei 
conditions  of  actual  wear  from  a  new  type  rayon  that 
several  of  the  producers  are  working  on  independently. 
Increased  wet  tensile  strength  is  one  of  the  great  advant¬ 
ages  resulting  from  this  development.  The  increased  wet 
strength  will  make  it  easier  to  handle  the  fabrics  in  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  where  moisture  is  used,  such  as  finish¬ 
ing  and  dyeing.  This  property  will  also  contribute  to 
greater  ease  of  washability.  Another  characteristic  is  said 
to  be  low  moisture  absorbency,  which  is  expected  to  result 
in  faster  drying  after  laundering. 

American  Viscose  Corporation  recently  introduced  a 
iieAv  coarser  rayon  filament  yarn  under  the  trade  name 
"Minifil.”  This  yarn  will  enable  weavers  to  make  fabrics 
which  are  firm  and  crisp,  but  yet  drap>e  into  the  softer  sil- 
houettes  which  are  rising  in  current  fashion  trends.  These 
crisp  crepe  fabrics  may  serve  as  a  bridge  back  to  multi- 
filament  crepes,  if  fashion  changes  should  once  more  bring 
these  fabrics  back  into  popularity. 

Spun  rayon  in  blends  with  acetate  and  with  Dacron 
polyester  fiber  and  the  acrylics  will  continue  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  year  ahead  for  weaving  into  suitings.  The 
tight  supply  situation  in  this  field  will  be  eased  by  new 
facilities,  notably  the  return  to  prtxiuction  of  Hartford 
Rayon  Corporation’s  newly  equipp>ed  plant  in  Rocky  Hill, 
Connecticut,  and  the  new'  plant  of  Courtauld’s  (Alabama) 
Incorporated  Avhich  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000,000 
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Hellwig  has  a  green  thumb  with  the  new  man-made 
fibers.  We’ve  done  lots  of  spade-work  in  finishing  them 
.  .  .  many  while  they  were  still  in  the  hot-house  stage, 
others  when  they  were  full-grown  .  .  .  and 
helped  them  all  bloom  more  beautifully. 

But  nobody  is  bom  with  a  green  thumb; 
it  turns  green  from  experience.  In  our  case, 
that  experience  goes  back  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  We  know  fibers  as  well  as  we  know 
finishes  and  we  know  how  to  graft  one  upon 
the  other  to  achieve  the  most  desirable  effects. 
Perhaps  we  can  help  you  cultivate  your  garden? 


COMLV  ST.  •  DELAWARE  AVE..  RHILA.  14.  PA.  »  IllB  RROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  « 
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Francis  A.  Adams 
Modern  Textiles  Magazine 


(Continued) 

pounds  yearly.  This  plant,  located  near  Mobile,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  production  during  1953. 

Acetate  will  seek  to  enlarge  its  markets  in  women’s 
apparel  where  its  properties  have  proven  this  fiber  out¬ 
standing  for  uses  combining  durability  with  high  fashion 
apf>eal.  The  coming  spring  will  see  a  revival  of  interest 
in  linen-type  fabrics  and  in  textured  surfaces  generally  call¬ 
ing  for  slubby  acetate  yarns.  Acetate  filament  yarns  and 
staple  fiber,  pigmented  before  the  solution  is  extruded  into 
solid  form,  will  continue  to  make  rapid  gains  as  the  gar¬ 
ment  trade  comes  to  appreciate  the  brilliant  color  com¬ 
binations  possible  with  these  light  and  wash  fast  yarns. 
Several  new  sizes  have  been  developed,  such  as  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company’s  Stymer  LF,  to  eliminate  the  problem 
of  water  sp>otting  which  occurred  on  loom  finished  fabrics 
made  from  these  dop>e  dyed  yarns. 

Expected  to  emerge  into  commercial  production  during 
the  next  12  months  is  a  new  kind  of  high  tenacity  acetate 
now  in  the  development  stage.  Sample  lots  both  in  fila¬ 
ment  yarn  and  staple  fiber  form  have  been  supplied  to 
mills  for  experimental  weaving. 

Nylon  will  probably  retain  its  f>osition  as  the  most 
prominent  of  the  newer  fibers  both  in  point  of  production 
volume  and  consumer  acceptance.  The  past  12  months 
were  notable  for  extensive  gains  made  by  nylon  in  the 
women’s  wear  field.  Moving  beyond  women’s  hosiery, 
this  fiber  pushed  its  way  deeper  into  such  end  uses  as 
women’s  blouses,  dresses,  underwear,  robes,  gowns  and 
slips.  Whether  these  accelerated  gains  will  continue  in  the 
next  year  will  depend  on  how  consumers  react  to  their  new 
nylon  garments.  If  the  women  feel  that  their  nylon  pur¬ 
chases  give  service  commensurate  with  their  premium 
price  as  compared  with  similar  items  of  rayon,  acetate  or 
cotton,  the  demand  for  nylon  in  women’s  wear  will  remain 
strong  and  continue  to  gain. 

Meanwhile,  the  supply  of  nylon,  although  lagging  be¬ 
hind  the  demand,  is  increasing.  DuPont  is  enlarging  its 
nylon  plant  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Chemstrand  is 
making  progress  towards  the  completion  early  next  year 
of  its  nylon  plant  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  capable  of  turning 
out  50,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye 
Corp>oration  is  building  a  plant  at  Hopewell,  Virginia, 
which,  when  completed,  will  produce  20,000,000  p>ounds 
.innually. 


The  newer  fibers,  Vicara,  Dacron,  Orion,  Dynel,  Acrilan 
and  X-51  can  be  expected  with  certainty  to  gain  new  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  next  12  months.  Vicara,  a  protein  fiber  with  a 
notably  soft  hand,  is  making  impressive  progress  in  both 
woven  and  knitted  fabrics.  Dacron  is  currently  winning 
wide  acceptance  as  a  fiber  for  men’s  tropical  suitings, 
either  in  the  100  p>er  cent  form  or  in  blends.  Orion,  Dynel, 
Acrilan  and  X-51,  the  warmth  fibers,  are  being  consumer- 
tested  in  a  wide  variety  of  end  uses. 

Vicara  is  made  from  Zein,  a  substance  derived  from  corn, 
and  is  produced  by  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp.  at 
their  plant  at  Taftville,  Connecticut,  which  has  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  produce  at  the  limit  of  the  quantity  of  raw  material 
available.  The  source  of  raw  material  for  Vicara  has 
recently  announced  plans  for  producing  an  additional 
10,000,000  pounds  annually. 

Dacron  is  now  being  produced  by  DuPont  at  a  pilot 
plant  in  Seaford,  Delaware.  Construction  of  a  large  plant 
to  turn  out  Dacron  is  now  underway  at  Kinston,  North 
Carolina.  This  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  full  production 
late  this  year  or  early  next  and  will  have  a  rated  capacity 
of  10,000,000  pounds  of  filament  and  25,000,000  pounds 
of  staple  fiber  annually.  The  Orion  filament  and  staple 
plants  of  DuPont  at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  now  in  pro¬ 
duction,  have  an  annual  capacity  of  6,500,000  pounds  of 
filament  and  30,000,000  pounds  of  staple.  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Chemicals  Company,  a  division  of  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Corporation,  makers  of  Dynel,  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  4,000,000  pounds  at  South  Charleston,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  are  working  on  engineering  plans  for  a  20,000,000 
pounds  per  year  plant  to  be  built  at  Spray,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Chemstrand  Corporation  has  recently  started  produc¬ 
tion  of  Acrilan  at  its  new  plant  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  with 
an  initial  capacity  of  30,000,000  pounds  annually.  .Amer¬ 
ican  Cyanamid  has  put  into  production  its  new  pilot  plant 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  for  producing  its  acrylic  fiber 
X-51.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  the  producers  of  these  fibers  will  have  no 
trouble  disposing  of  every  pound  they  manufacture. 

Consumer  acceptance  of  all  these  new  man-made  textile 
materials  is  being  advanced  by  vigorous  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  year  ahead  will  undoubtedly  see  this  accept¬ 
ance  grow  as  consumers  become  more  familiar  with  the 
useful  properties  of  man-made  fibers  and  fabrics. 
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Among  the 
great  new 
money-makers 
in 


The  Product 


is  Milliken’s  unsurpassed  Orlon-wool  blend,  one  of 


the  greatest  fabric  developments  of  all  time! 


I 


Its  ’53  Promotion  by  Milliken  will  cover  the  country  with 

the  largest  national  advertising  and  merchandising 
campaign  ever  accorded  one  fabric! 


Its  Appeal 


reaches  into  every  American  home  .  .  .  eager  for 

this  carefree,  washable  Orlon-wool  fabric  that  is 
moderately  priced,  offers  economy  of  upkeep. 


It  BdOTl^S  ItI  Your  Storo^  m  the  Fashion  Departments  . . . 

in  the  Children’s  Departments  ...  in  the  Negligee 
Department .  .  .  and  in  the  Piece  Goods  Department 

'DuPont’s  ocrjrlie  fiber 


Tie-in  with  Milliken^s 
national  advertising 
program  on  10R(TT( ...  ire 

LIFE 

LOOK 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 

MADEMOISELLE 

SEVENTEEN 

PARENTS’ 

VOGUE 

HARPER’S  BAZAAR 
VOGUE  PATTERN  BOOK 
McCALL  PATTERN  BOOK 
SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  BOOK 


I 

Be  Sure  to  see  the' great  Spring  Promotion  for  lORtm  prepared  by  Milliken  for  Store  Tie-Ins 


DEERINC,  MILLIKEN  &  CO..  INC.,  If'omen't  Wear  Division,  1407  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 
Worsteds  *  Woolens  •  Synthetics  •  Blends 


ATLANTA  .  BOSTON  .  CAMDEN,  N.J.  .  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  .  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  ST.  LOUIS 
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IVnitted 

and  Wool 

By  KENNETH  N.  MERRILL 
President,  Woolknit  Associates 


Wools 

Jerseys 


^^HERE  are  two  factors  that  indicate  a  strong  trend  in 
fashions:  (1)  sales  volume;  (2)  press  reaction.  During 
the  past  year,  sales  of  woolknits  have  hit  an  all-time  high. 
Imp>ortant  consumer  media  have  devoted  more  editorial 
pages  to  wool  knit  fashions  than  ever  before. 

The  demand  for  cashmeres,  especially  the  classics,  is  even 
greater  than  the  supply  both  in  domestic  sweaters  and  im¬ 
ports.  One  reason  for  this  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that 
novelties  have  been  introduced  in  dressmaker  cashmeres, 
as  it  is  that  women  are  becoming  better  educated  to  the 
luxury  of  cashmeres  and  have  now  the  income  to  buy  the 
classics. 

Aside  from  cashmeres,  woolknits  have  received  the  neces¬ 
sary  vitamins  from  designers  who  are  now  manipulating 
yams  as  flexibly  as  silk  chiffon.  One  of  the  most  successful 
items  during  the  past  season  was  the  decorated  sweater 
which  took  on  a  sparkle  of  jewels  and  other  trims  that 
glorified  it  to  the  utmost. 

The  woolknit  sweater  of  today  is  a  far  cry  from  the  heavy, 
bulky,  shapeless  wooly  garment  worn  mainly  for  warmth. 
Woolknits  today  are  high  fashion  items.  Novelty  woolknits 
have  come  into  their  own;  softer  styles  and  more  flattering 
lines  for  women’s  figures  are  now  designed.  Woolknits 
have  certain  advantages:  packability,  wearability,  durabili¬ 
ty.  They  are  probably  the  most  economical  additions  to  a 
woman’s  wardrobe.  But  it  is  not  these  natural  qualities 
alone  that  have  been  responsible  for  the  peak  year  in  wool¬ 
knits.  The  new  feature  that  makes  woolknits  so  much  in 
demand  is  their  style  importance  that  fits  into  the  demand 
for  casual,  diversified  and  wearable  fashions. 

What  better  backing  could  the  market  have  than  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Paris  designers  who  consider  wool  jersey 
and  woolknits  so  important  that  they  continue  to  use  them 
in  their  current  collections,  the  influence  of  which  con¬ 
tinues  in  America  for  three  years  or  more.  As  one  buyer  ob¬ 
served:  “We  haven’t  begun  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  sales 
on  woolknits.  Next  year  (1953)  should  be  greater.  The 
French  couture  and  the  better  American  designers  would 
never  promote  them  this  strongly  if  they  didn’t  expect  an 
increasing  and  continued  demand  for  them.” 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  the  trend  toward  separates 
and  the  consumers’  desire  to  buy  better-priced  merchandise. 
Women  prefer  good  fashions  that  will  last  a  long  time,  and 
they  know  from  experience  that  separates  have  a  long  life. 


There  is  no  fashion  obsolescence  involved.  Woolknit  sull^ 
and  sweaters  have  been  known  to  last  for  more  than  five 
years.  Based  on  the  types  of  woolknit  garments  that  have 
been  sold  this  year,  it  would  be  wise  to  include  a  greatei 
assortment  of  dressmakers  and  novelties  in  Fall  1953  orders 

Woolknit  Associates  plans  an  expansion  program  foi 
1953,  adding  a  couture  group  among  the  cashmere  and 
better  knitwear  designers.  This  group  of  high-style  houses 
whose  output  varies  from  |X)pular  price  merchandise  to  ex¬ 
clusive  handknits,  will  work  together  to  keep  woolknits  on 
a  haute  couture  basis.  An  important  fashion  show  will  be 
held  in  June,  1953,  when  the  sp)ortswear  buyers  are  in  New 
York.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  interest 
in  woolknit  bathing  suits,  but  the  influence  will  not  be  felt 
until  the  1954  resort  season. 

Another  important  trend  to  watch  is  the  influence  ol 
woolknits  on  the  accessory  market.  The  high-style  milli¬ 
ners  introduced  wool  jersey  hats  that  were  an  immediate 
sellout  last  season.  Our  Association  encouraged  them  to 
make  angora  knitted  hats,  which  became  so  imp>ortant  that 
before  the  selling  season  started,  there  wasn’t  a  yard  ol 
angora  yarn  left  in  any  mill.  The  fashion  trend  toward 
woolknits  hit  an  all-time  high  in  other  accessories— gloves, 
scarfs,  stoles,  and  even  shoes. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  trend  toward  woolknits  “just 
happened.”  Our  Association  has  conducted  a  consistent, 
promotional  campaign  with  the  trade  and  consumer  for 
the  past  16  years,  reaching  an  all-time  high  in  June,  1953. 
The  public  has  been  made  aware  of  the  fashion  imprortance 
of  woolknits  with  dramatic  fashion  shows  over  TV,  enorm¬ 
ous  coverage  in  magazine  editorials  and  newspap>er  features. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  added  a  style  service 
for  our  subscribers,  supplying  them  with  repxrrts  on  Paris 
openings  every  season  through  our  European  representa¬ 
tive,  and  many  originals  have  been  improrted  for  adaptation 
by  manufacturers  here.  Paris  color  swatches  are  obtained 
months  in  advance  of  the  season  to  enable  dyers  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  trend  for  new  shades.  Many  new  creations  are 
submitted  to  our  style  director  by  domestic  manufacturers 
before  they  are  put  into  a  new  line. 

As  for  the  future— as  long  as  woolknits  are  kept  in  the 
fashion  fore  and  are  promoted  to  the  public  in  camp)aigns 
by  stores  and  the  w'oolknit  industry,  just  that  long  will 
there  be  a  demand  for  them. 
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Wool  is  an  insulator 

Wool  protects  health  because  wool’s  unique  fiber 
construction  guards  the  body  against  excessive 
heat  and  cold— it  helps  maintain  body  heat  at  an 
even  temperature. 

Wool  tailors  easily 

Wool  is  a  live  fiber.  No  other  fiber  can  be  woven 
into  such  an  infinite  variety  of  weights  and  tex¬ 
tures.  It  has  no  equal  in  ease  of  tailoring.  Wool’s 
complex  protein  structure  makes  it  easy  to  mold 
into  graceful  permanent  lines. 

Wool  holds  its  color 

Wool  dyes  magnificently  and  permanently  in 
every  color  and  shade  that  fashion  demands 
and  science  creates.  Wool  has  the  greatest  affin¬ 
ity  for  dye  of  any  known  fiber. 


Wool  is  absorbent 

Wool  absorbs  nK>re  moisture  than  any  other 
fiber  without  becoming  damp  or  clammy.  Wool 
actually  absorbs  up  to  30%  of  its  own  weight. 

Wool  is  wrinkle-resistant 

Wool  garments  hold  their  shape;  shed  temporary 
wrinkles  overnight.  Wool  is  the  most  wrinkle- 
resistant  of  all  absorbent  fibers. 

Wool  is  flame-resistant 

Wool  is  always  safe  because,  although  it  may 
char,  it  will  never  bum,  or  melt,  or  support  flame. 

Wool  is  strong  and  durable 

Wool  recovers  from  distortion  and  abrasion;  it 
gives  longer,  more  satisfactory  wear  than  any 
other  natural  fiber. 


In  a  world  of  increasing  fiber  confusion.  Wool  stands  forth 

as  the  standard— either  in  its  finest  version  of  pure  Wool  or  as  the  most 

distinguished  and  necessary  ingredient  in  blends  with  other  fibers. 
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By  EDWIN  WILKINSON 

Executive  Vice  President 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 


The  U.  S,  Needs 

A  Wool  Textile  Industry 


■^^TOOLEN  and  worsted  mills  are  entering  1953  with 
^  their  f>osition  showing  at  least  some  improvement 
over  that  of  a  year  ago  but,  in  the  main,  they  still  are 
struggling  to  climb  out  of  a  depression  which  began  nearly 
two  years  ago. 

The  mills,  however,  will  come  to  grips  with  many  prob¬ 
lems  over  and  above  those  normally  found  in  a  highly 
comp>etitive  held.  Not  the  least  of  these  problems  is  the 
possible  destructive  effect  of  the  alluring  slogan,  “Trade 
Not  Aid.”  Its  more  avid  proponents  seem  zealously  to  be 
advocating  the  surrender  to  foreign  producers  of  large 
domestic  markets  now  supplied  by  American  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  American  wool  textile  industry,  already  vulnerable 
to  increasing  imp>orts  from  low  labor  cost  foreign  sources 
because  of  reduction  in  United  States  tariffs  on  woolens 
and  worsteds,  needs  and  seeks  the  supjxjrt  of  retailers. 
We  would  remind  those  who  feature  foreign  merchandise 
that  you  have  to  look  to  America  for  your  customers.  We 
ask:  “Have  you  stopped  to  think  that  by  importing  mer¬ 
chandise  which  can  be  made  here  you  are  helping  to  make 
it  that  much  more  difhcult  for  American  customers  to  buy 
the  goods  you  want  to  sell  them?” 

In  1952,  imports  of  woolens  and  worsteds  rose  to  a  rec¬ 
ord  post-war  high.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year 
Great  Britain  alone  exported  to  the  United  States  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  11^  million  linear  yards  of  wool 
goods.  This  was  28  jjer  cent  more  than  the  entire  year  of 
1951  when  the  total  was  not  quite  nine  million  yards,  and 
that  was  the  previous  p>ost-war  record.  By  contrast,  in 
1947,  British  exptorts  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
only  2,600,000  yards. 

It  would  thus  appear  from  the  record  that,  so  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  she  is  not  only  receiving  American 
aid  but  a  constantly  increasing  share  of  our  domestic  wool 
good;^  market.  American  wool  manufacturers  are  prepared 
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to  match  their  productive  skill,  their  manufacturing  effi¬ 
ciency,  with  all  comers  on  an  equal  basis.  They  would 
prefer  to  have  this  equality  maintained  by  duties  designed 
to  equalize  the  abnormal  wage  disparities  here  and  abroad 
rather  than  be  forced  to  lower  the  living  standards  of  their 
workers  which,  beside  liquidation,  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  course  left  if  the  duties  on  wool  products  were  further 
reduced. 

As  members  of  an  industry  vital  to  defense  and  which  up 
to  now  has  added  to  the  national  coffers  while  serving  an 
essential  need  of  man,  we  would  urge  retailers  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  fine  slogan  “Trade  Not  Aid.” 

We  ask  you  to  consider  how  a  part  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  can  be  given  to  foreign  producers  without  taking  it 
away  from  domestic  manufacturers.  We  ask  you  to  note 
that  the  proponents  of  “Trade  Not  Aid”  seldom  mention 
what  will  hapjjen  to  damaged  industries  and  their  work¬ 
ers.  When  they  do  mention  this  vital  point,  some  airily 
refer  to  government  subsidies  for  damaged  industry. 

At  the  same  time  they  declare  that  “aid”  is  enervating, 
if  not  degrading,  to  the  recipients.  If  that  be  true,  we  ask: 
“If  handouts  are  wrong  for  Europeans,  why  aren’t  they 
even  more  so  for  a  vital  American  industry?” 

The  members  of  our  industry,  if  I  read  their  pulse  prop 
erly,  are  squarely  behind  all  attempts  to  stimulate  trade 
among  nations  in  the  commodities  and  services  they  need 
and  do  not  have.  They  believe  a  prof>er  step  would  be 
through  restoration  of  currency  convertibility  and,  above 
this,  the  restoration  of  international  respect  and  trust. 

They  cannot  see  how  the  export  of  over  150,000  wool 
textile  job  opportunities  with  a  wage  cut  from  nearly  $1.60 
an  hour  to  40  cents  an  hour,  or  less,  will  contribute  to  that 
end.  It  must  be  obvious  that  American  wool  textile  work¬ 
ers,  enjoying  the  highest  material  standards  in  the  world, 
are  better  buyers  of  the  world’s  goods  and  should  be 
fostered  and  encouraged— not  liquidated. 
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A.  Great  Fashion  Opportunity 


Cotton  Knits 


By  JACOB  P.  ROSENBAUM 

Executive  Director,  Knitted  Fabrics  Institute,  Inc. 

Knitted  Fabrics  Institute,  Inc.,  was  formed  in  No- 
•K  vember,  1950,  and  has  since  achieved  recognition  as  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  the  knitwear  field. 

The  Institute’s  initial  purpose  was  to  act  as  spokesman 
for  the  knitted  fabrics  industry,  to  represent  its  membership 
in  legislative  matters  and  to  maintain  ethical  practices  with¬ 
in  its  ranks.  However,  we  learned  after  the  formation  of  the 
group  that  these  services,  in  themselves,  were  not  sufficient 
to  bring  about  a  steady,  healthy  condition  in  the  knitted 
fabrics  field. 

Wool  jerseys  are  not  new  in  the  production  of  wearing 
apparel.  However,  when  members  of  our  industry  turned 
to  the  cotton  knit  field  some  20  years  ago,  little  did  they 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  volume  they  would  be  called 
ujwn  to  deliver  annually  by  1950.  At  first,  their  products 
were  used  almost  exclusively  for  children’s  T-shirts. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  uphill  sales  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  of  a  few  manufacturers  and  far-sighted 
retailers  attracted  great  numbers  of  women  to  the  fold,  and, 
eventually,  millions  of  men.  Today  you  will  find  cotton 
knits  worn  by  every  member  of  the  family. 

Still,  the  Institute  realized  that  the  efiorts  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturers  were  ‘sp>ot’  shots.  We  undertook  to 
coordinate  the  various  activities  into  an  all-year-round  pro¬ 
motional  campaign.  In  April  of  last  year,  we  staged  our 
first  cotton  knit  fashion  show  at  the  Pierre  Hotel  with  some 
350  buyers,  designers  and  representatives  of  the  press  pres¬ 
ent.  We  invited  William  Burston,  then  newly  appointed 
manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division  of  the  NRDGA,  as 
our  guest  speaker.  His  topic,  “Good  Planning  Is  Good 
Merchandising,’’  was  so  controversial  in  nature,  that  it  was 
carried  on  the  press  wire  services  and  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

Many  of  those  present  disagreed  with  Mr.  Burston  at  the 
time,  but  they  soon  realized  that  he  was  presenting  the 
viewpoints  of  merchandise  managers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  was  not  speaking  as  an  individual.  It  was  like 
a  ‘shot  in  the  arm’  to  the  industry,  as  can  be  noted  by  the 
terrific  strides  made  within  the  last  year  to  attain  better 
styling  and  high  fashion  in  both  the  fabrics  and  finished 


products. 

No  longer  do  we  call  women’s  items  T-shirts.  With  the 
better  styling  and  fabrics  now  in  use  we  have  taken  these 
items  out  of  the  98-cent  class  and  put  them  in  the  blouse 
and  sportswear  departments  as  jersey  blouses  and  dresses. 
Men’s  and  children’s  items  are  popularly  known  as  polo 
shirts,  but  cotton  knit  fabrics  are  also  used  in  other  typ>es  of 
sport  shirts. 

Although  all  members  of  the  family  are  now  wearing 
cotton  knits,  our  product  has  as  yet  to  reach  all  sections  of 
the  country  on  a  scale  satisfactory  to  the  industry  and  the 
retailer.  There  are  some  big  cities,  as  well  as  some  rural 
areas,  that  have  as  yet  to  be  sold.  For  this  reason  we  are 
intensifying  our  campaign  for  1953.  The  first  big  gun  fired 
in  this  direction  is  the  Cocktail-Cotton  Knit  Fashion  Show 
planned  for  Monday,  January  12th,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  a  date  selected  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  opening  of  the  NRDGA  convention. 

It  is  expected,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  that  some  700 
persons  will  attend  this  event,  including  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  buyers,  fashion  editors  of  fashion  and  picture  maga¬ 
zines,  newspap>ers,  syndicates,  trade  journals,  newsreels, 
radio  and  television  stations.  Through  these  various  ser¬ 
vices,  we  will  receive  publicity  between  now  and  mid-sum¬ 
mer  in  magazines,  newspap)ers,  trade  journals,  in  newsreels 
and  on  the  air  via  radio  and  television. 

All  artists,  advertising  directors  and  photographers  know 
that  they  can  call  on  us  at  all  times  for  cotton  knit  fashions 
for  use  in  their  copy.  This  means  many  magazine  covers, 
billboards  and  four-color  advertising  copy  appearing  in 
magazines  will  feature  jersey  blouses,  knitted  dresses,  p>olo 
shirts  and  T-shirts.  As  you  all  know,  this  is  priceless  pub¬ 
licity  for  our  products. 

Our  efforts  are  bringing  together  the  cotton  spinner,  dyer, 
knitter,  garment  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  in  a  joint 
cooperative  effort.  It  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Retailer,  to  get  on 
this  profitable  bandwagon.  Devote  more  window  and 
counter  space  and  advertising  lineage  to  these  cotton  knit 
items.  You  will  find  that  you  will  get  the  fastest  sales  and 
one  of  the  highest  rates  of  turnover  in  the  apparel  field. 
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on  a  knitting  instructress. 


KNIT  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SILVER  NEEDLE...  IT’S  YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  EXPERT  GUIDANCE 


on  a  sales  person... 


symbol  of  achievement 


proves  it! 

Sterling  silver  bracelet  award  for 
outstanding  knowledge  and  proficiency! 
Earned  by  exceptionally  gifted  art 
needlework  sales  personnel  after 
thorough  individual  testing.  Now  you 
can  tell  at  a  glance  that  the  person 
proudly  wearing  this  coveted  award 
IS  unusually  qualified  to  advise  you 
in  the  selection  of  hand-knitting  ma¬ 
terials,  and  to  guide  you  to  the  sue 
cessful  completion  of  the  design  of 
your  choice. 
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imported  hand  knitting  yarn 


RUBAN  D’ART  HAND-KNITTING  RIBBON 

I 


4  East  46th  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


SAG-NO-MOR 

worsted-wool  jersey  by  Wyner 
means  fashionable  jersey 
to  fashionable  women. 

SAG-NO-MOR 
means  the  newest  colors, 
the  newest  weaves  in 
a  jersey  specially  processed 
to  hold  its  shape. 
Designers  and  manufacturers 
who  set  the  trend 
and  millions  of  consumers 
know  it  as  “Jersey  at  its  Best." 
For  dresses,  blouses,  scarves, 
gloves,  hats,  suits  and  coats. 
The  label  of  assurance — 
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:  SAG-NO-MOK  :: 

^  shape-assural  iiorslni-utmi  ' 
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Timing  and  Detiverg  Prabiems  in 


I^nitted  Outerwear 


By  SIDNEY  S.  KORZENIK 

Executive  Director  &  Counsel, 

Notional  Knitted  Outerwear  Association 


Vl^  HEN  representatives  of  the  nation’s  knitwear  manu- 
”  facturers  met  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a  special  NRDGA 
committee  of  ready-to-wear  merchandising  executives,  they 
agreed  that  the  most  critical  problem  confronting  both  was 
the  timing  of  orders  and  deliveries  so  as  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
fortunate  difficulties  of  1952  and  so  as  to  realize  more  fully 
than  was  possible  this  year  the  untapped  profit  potential 
in  sweaters  and  women’s  knitted  sportswear. 

It  was  also  a  matter  of  common  agreement  that  while 
buying  plans  would  necessarily  have  to  be  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  each  buyer’s  own  judgment,  it  was  most  desir¬ 
able  that  those  responsible  for  making  vital  decisions  on 
the  timing  of  their  commitments  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  basic  facts,  so  that  their  judgments  might  rest  on 
firm  ground. 

It  is  for  lack  of  the  facts  that  many  retailers  commonly 
make  the  mistake  of  classifying  knitwear  with  cut-and- 
sewn  ready-to-wear  when  laying  out  their  buying  programs. 
This  misclassification  is  due  to  a  misconception,  namely, 
that  knitgoods  are  made  by  cutting  and  sewing  just  like 
dresses  or  skirts  or  blouses.  The  buyer  who  asks  the  knit- 
goods  manufacturer,  “When  can  you  start  cutting?’’  betrays 
this  basic  misunderstanding.  The  retail  representatives  at 
the  meeting  mentioned  above  all  earnestly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  making  known  the  facts  about  manufactur¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  guide  retail  buying  decisions.  And  it  is  a  prim¬ 
ary  fact  that  the  sweater  manufacturer  does  not  begin  with 
cutting,  but  with  knitting,  and  his  manufacturing  require¬ 
ments  demand  a  considerably  different  interval  between 
order  and  delivery.  Obviously,  the  timing  in  placement  of 
retail  orders  must  reflect  this  difference. 

Now,  the  basic  facts  about  the  manufacture  of  knitwear 
that  should  be  known  to  the  merchandise  manager  and 
sweater  buyer  are  these:  Sweater  manufacturers  do  not  start 
their  operations  with  piece  goods  which  they  can  cut  and 


fashion  into  garments.  Instead,  they  start  with  the  very 
same  material  that  the  piece  goods  manufacturer  himself 
starts  with,  namely,  the  yarn.  The  knitgoods  manufacturer 
must  then  ordinarily  have  his  yarn  bleached,  dyed,  wound 
(sometimes  back-wound),  knitted,  and  the  knitted  bodies 
or  cloth  sometimes  steamed— a  series  of  processes  that  takes 
a  number  of  weeks  to  perform— before  he  can  be  said  to 
reach  a  point  in  manufacture  analogous  to  that  at  which 
the  ordinary  cut-and-sew  production  just  begins. 

Besides,  even  the  processes  that  follow  are  somewhat 
more  time-consuming  than  in  the  case  of  woven  apparel. 
For,  when  sweaters  near  completion,  but  before  they  are 
completely  finished,  they  are  often  washed  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  their  hand  or  softness.  They  must  then  be  tumble- 
dried,  and,  of  course,  pressed.  This  processing  also  has  no 
parallel  in  other  typ>es  of  ready-to-wear  and  means  more 
production  time. 

Now,  what  bearing  should  these  facts  have  on  retail  buy¬ 
ing  decisions?  No  one  can  set  down  a  rigid  rule  or  a  dead¬ 
line  on  the  calendar  as  to  when  your  knitgoods  orders 
should  be  placed.  Needs  and  judgments  will  vary  from 
season  to  season  and,  even  in  the  same  season,  one  retailer’s 
estimate  of  prosp>ects  will  differ  from  another’s.  But  the 
conclusion  dictated  by  the  manufacturing  realities  is  that 
whatever  date  you  determine  up)on  for  the  purchase  of 
general  ready-to-wear,  plans  for  the  purchase  of  knitgoods 
should  be  dated  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  to  allow  for  manu¬ 
facturing  of>erations  that  are  more  numerous,  more  com¬ 
plex,  more  time-consuming. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  factors  to  be  taken  into  con 
sideration  when  developing  buying  decisions.  But  if  the 
facts  mentioned  above  are  at  least  given  due  weight,  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  will  enjoy  to  a  larger  degree  the 
promising  profit  potential  that  lies  in  the  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  of  sweaters  and  other  knitgoods. 
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By  MAX  E.  WEINSTOCK 

Chairman,  National  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board 


A  Stabilized  Apparel  Market 


^^HAT  an  excellent  opportunity  for  satisfactory  business 
will  be  afforded  during  1953  to  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  consumer  goods  fields  can,  from  present  indi¬ 
cations,  be  characterized  as  self-evident.  Obviously,  world 
developments  will  exert  a  fundamental  influence  up>on  our 
economy;  it  does,  however,  appear  to  be  the  consensus  of 
authorities  on  these  matters  that  a  decisive  change  in  them 
in  1953  is  unlikely. 

The  encouraging  general  outlook  for  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  does  not  mean  that  painstaking  planning  and  dili¬ 
gent  effort  will  not  be  required  to  derive  full  benefit  of 
those  potentialities,  just  as  is  always  necessary  except  under 
abnormal  conditions  such  as  may  prevail  in  wartime.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  all  branches  of  trade,  any  tendency  that  may 
have  existed  to  take  good  business  for  granted  has  long 
since  been  supplanted  by  full  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
going  "all-out”  to  attract  patronage.  That  is,  I  know,  un¬ 
questionably  true  of  the  women’s  and  children’s  coat  and 
suit  industry. 

That  the  public  will  be  in  p>osition  to  reward  well  those 
who  serve  it  ably  during  1953  is  a  further  self-evident  in¬ 
centive  to  all  fields  to  do  their  utmost  to  improve  their 
position  in  inter-product  competition.  It  is  clear  that  the 
strength  of  the  consumers’  buying  jjower  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  be  derived  from  what  promises  to  be  an  un¬ 
precedented  level,  for  peacetime,  of  the  aggregate  of  civilian 
and  military  goods  production.  This  is  regarded  as  certain 
to  be  marked  by  record  or  close-to-record  employment  and 
national  income  for  goods  and  services.  Investments  in 
new  construction  and  equipment,  which  are  among  the 
basic  essentials  of  a  strong  general  business  structure,  are 
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likely  to  remain  near  their  all-time  highs. 

Among  the  favorable  elements  directly  related  to  the 
textile-apparel  field  are  the  firmness  of  the  primary  fabric 
markets  and  the  corrected  inventory  condition.  The  ad¬ 
justment  of  that  inventory  position  was,  in  fact,  among  the 
most  significant  stabilizing  developments  in  those  trades 
during  1952;  instances  of  mid-season  scarcities  of  wanted 
materials  were  no  rarity. 

With  the  economic  stage  obviously  set  for  good  business, 
the  advisability  of  proceeding  with  the  confidence  and 
initiative  to  share  in  that  upturn  can  be  readily  understood. 
This,  needless  to  say,  calls  for  an  approach  in  which  any 
negative  note  is  subordinated  to  positive  considerations. 

It  is,  for  example,  undeniably  true  that  the  launching  of 
a  season  with  thoroughly  adequate  and  well-rounded  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  is  a  most  effective  means  of  fosterii^ 
the  kind  of  consumer  attitude  that  is  conducive  to  the 
purchase  of  those  goods.  Undue  emphasis  upon  conserva¬ 
tism  cannot  help  but  communicate  itself  to  the  public. 

Of  course,  in  our  trade,  the  element  of  fashion  is  of  sur¬ 
passing  significance  in  determining  the  salability  of  the 
goods.  It  is,  therefore,  genuinely  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
industry  is  providing  goods  that  are  unquestionably  replete 
with  highly  interesting  innovations.  Contributing  to  the 
newness  and  distinction  of  the  apnarel  fashions  themselves 
are  the  novel  trends  in  fabric  construction. 

The  general  economic  uptrend  and  the  well-grounded 
stability  within  the  field  itself,  together  with  the  eminent 
desirability  of  the  merchandise,  augurs  well  indeed  for  the 
retailing  and  manufacturing  of  women’s  coats  and  suit* 
in  1953.  '  ' 

January,  1953 
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MORE 


MORE 


h  EASILY 


Today's  value<onscious  customer  wants  the  facts  — 
straight  talk  about  performance  properties!  She  has  learned  to  read 
the  labels  that  tell  her  how  it  will  wear,  how  it  will  wash, 
how  it  will  save  her  time,  work  or  money! 

That  is  why  Mitin  durable  mothproofing  is  selling  merchandise 
today  in  more  than  2000  U.S.  retail  stores.  Mitin  saves  the 
consumer  the  work,  worry  and  expense  of  home-applied  repellents, 
gives  her  the  carefree  convenience  of  keeping  woolen  things 
always  handy  and  ready  for  use. 

The  Mitin  tag  tells  her  plainly: 

This  article  is  mothproofed  with  Mitin  —  durably  mothproofed 
for  the  usable  life  of  the  fabric  —  never  needs  seasonal  care 
or  special  storage!  Mitin  withstands  weathering,  wear,  normal 
washing  and  dry  cleaning! 

Now  Geigy  backs  up  this  informative,  hard-hitting  tag  with 
a  comprehensive  sales  training  manual  for  woolens.  This  booklet 
arms  your  salesman  with  the  facts  which  sell  woolen  merchandise. 

Free  copies  of  Booklet  6C  will  be  sent  for  each  member  of 
your  staff.  Tell  us  how  many  you  need. 

Let  Mitin  durable  mothproofing,  the  powerful  Mitin  tag 
and  this  new  faa-filled  booklet  team  up  to  help  you  sell  more 
woolens  more  easily  to  your  value-conscious  customers. 

Mitin  Moves  Merchandise! 

Advertised  in  UFE,  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  and  CHATELAINE 
(Canada),  a  combined  readership  of  over  35,345,860. 

GEIGY  COMPANY,  INC. 

89-91  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  8,  NEW  YORK 
MANCM  OffKISi  •OSION  •  CHAHOTK.  N.  C  •  CHICAGO  •  lOS  ANOCUS 
msTurr  maxus  mitAOtiPHiA  •  KMniANO.ott.  •  raoviofNCt  •  toionio 

smci  IM*  IN  Ctf  AI  MITAIN:  TW  Own  C».  llA.  M«iiclnmr 


MOTHTtOOffO  WITH 
MITIN 

NfCOS  NO  SNCIAI  SI ASONAl  CA8f 
NOt  fiNNSivf  SfO*ACC 
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Retaiter  *  Resauree  Problems  in 


Brand  Name 


Dresses 


By  ERWIN  FELDMAN 
Director-Counsel  of  the 

Notional  Association  of  House  Dress  Manufacturers 


■j^'ANLIFACTURERS  of  brand-name  daytime  dresses  in 
the  main  enjoyed  a  fair  year  of  business  in  1952.  Some 
manufacturers  rejxjrted  sales  increases  in  southern  and 
southwest  states— others  found  distribution  “about  the 
same.”  Considering  the  uncertainties  created  during  the 
readjustment  of  textile  prices  coupled  with  the  cautious 
attitudes  traditional  in  an  election  year,  the  results  on  the 
whole  were  not  discouraging. 

An  important  step  in  inter-trade  relations  took  place 
during  1952.  A  manufacturer-retailer  conference  was  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
House  Dress  Manufacturers  and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Accounts  of  the  conference  were  re¬ 
ported  widely  in  the  trade  press. 

Those  who  followed  the  meeting  will  recall  that  it  dealt 
with  developments  which  occurred  in  the  late  June  and 
early  July  retail  selling  season  of  1952.  It  was  ref>orted  then 
that  retail  customers  in  large  numbers  were  unable  to 
find  summer  cotton  dresses  in  the  stocks  of  the  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  New  York  City  area  during  the  first 
warm  days  of  July.  The  meeting  was  called  to  determine 
why  manufacturers  and  retailers  had  failed  to  anticipate 
this  demand. 

Our  Committee  made  these  findings  following  the  con¬ 
ference; 

Consumers  of  department  store  apparel  in  medium  and 
low  price  field  had  changed  buying  habits  and  were  making 
the  bulk  of  their  purchases  with  the  advent  of  the  climatic 
season. 

Consumers  want  summer  dresses  when  it  is  hot  and 
winter  dresses  when  it  is  cold.  There  are  no  longer  any 
fears  of  shortages. 

Retailers  have  pursued  a  policy  of  limiting  purchases  on 
short  term  commitments.  This  policy  had  a  serious  impact 
on  unit  sales. 

The  apparel  market,  sensitive  to  the  buying  ]x>licies  of 
retailers,  reacted  by  controlling  production  and  inventory. 

Manufacturers  unable  to  move  unsold  goods  through 
regular  retail  outlets  were  obliged  to  turn  to  close-out  retail 


outlets.  This  produced  the  anomalous  situation  where,  at 
the  height  of  the  consumer  buying-f>eriod,  only  the  latter 
seemed  to  have  ample  stocks  of  seasonable  apparel. 

Some  retailers  suggested  that  manufacturers  offer  their 
merchandise  closer  to  the  selling  season.  Some  retailers 
wanted  quicker  deliveries.  Other  retailers  urged  manufac¬ 
turers  to  carry  inventories  sufficient  to  cover  re-orders  of 
fast-moving  styles. 

The  brand-line  makers  of  daytime  dresses  jwinted  out 
that  in  order  to  maintain  the  standards  of  quality,  design 
and  promotional  programs  they  were  obliged  to  plan  long 
in  advance  of  the  manufacturing  season.  Desirable  textiles 
had  to  be  purchased  and  processed  far  in  advance  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

No  manufacturer  of  standing,  they  urged,  could  afford 
to  speculate  in  making  these  commitments  beyond  the  an¬ 
ticipated  demands.  These  demands  for  the  most  part  were 
reflected  in  the  initial  orders  placed  by  retailers. 

It  was  admitted  that  during  the  past  summer  season 
there  might  have  been  some  jumpiness  on  the  part  of  some 
manufacturers,  but  manufacturers  claimed  that  close-outs 
came  only  after  rep>eated  and  unsuccessful  offerings  to  the 
regular  trade. 

Although  there  were  differences  of  opinion,  both  sides 
stated  their  p>ositions  fairly  and  with  complete  candor. 

Obviously,  it  is  up  to  both  sides  to  contribute  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  which  are  p>osed.  From  our  side  of  the 
picture  we  believe  that  the  real  solution  lies  in  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  stores’  self-imjx)sed  buying  policies. 
Merchandisers  will  have  to  take  a  position  on  style  apparel 
and  will  have  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  They 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  adequate  inventories. 
They  must  find  the  balance  between  excessive  mark-downs 
and  loss  of  unit  sales.  Over-restrictive  purchasing  policies 
cannot  be  the  answer. 

In  1953  we  will  doubtlessly  see  some  corrections  in  both 
manufacturers’  and  retailers’  pricing  policies.  If  these  p>oli- 
cies  are  adjusted  properly,  the  apparel  business  must  show 
marked  improvement. 
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\yTiich  came  first— the  hen  or  the  egg? 


Which  brought  the  other  —  Ship  ’n  Shore 
or  the  demand  for  fine  tailored  blouses? 
Whatever  the  answer,  the  important  thing 
is  that  one  perpetuates  the  other. 


And  Ship  ’n  Shore  aims  to  keep  it  that  way. 
By  developing  new  and  distinctive  fabrics. 


Ship'n  Shore 

B  L.  O  U  S  E  S 


SUSQUEHANNA  WAIST  COMPANY,  1S50  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 


By  continued  devotion  to  fine  sewing. 

By  advertising  and  more  advertising. 

This  formula  keeps  demand  ahead  of  our 
ever  increasing  production.  And  happily  so. 

For  we  know  of  no  better  way  to  eliminate 
grief  and  markdowns  for  our  customers. 

Ever  lovely . . .  ever  washable 
combed  cottons,  luxury  rayons. 

To  retail  from  $2.98 

(Children's  blouses  retail  from  $1.98) 
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A  Year  of  Opportunity 
tor  Real  Merchandisers 


Ready-to-Wear 


By  LEONARD  W.  GENDLER 

Executive  Secretary,  Fashion  Originators  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 


IT  is  axiomatic  that  changing  times  do  not  change  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  This  is  true  of  merchandising  as  it  is 
of  all  other  spheres  of  activity.  It  is,  for  example,  a  long 
established  fact  that  the  quality  of  a  store’s  product  is  the 
major  element  in  determining  its  position  and  reputation. 

As  is  well-known,  the  quality  of  the  apparel  featured  by 
a  retailer  is  a  most  consequential  factor  in  determining  the 
character  of  a  store  as  a  whole.  Ready-to-wear  has  been 
characterized  in  that  connection  as  providing,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  “face”  or  “countenance”  of  the  concern.  As 
this  is,  without  doubt,  realized  by  retail  merchants  gener¬ 
ally,  it  is  possible  to  look  forward  to  a  broadening  of 
“quality  appreciation”  during  the  coming  year. 

Judged  by  all  the  significant  indications,  economic  con¬ 
ditions  during  1953  will  enable  an  unusually  large  segment 
of  the  public  to  fulfill  that  virtually  universal  desire  to 
“trade  up"  in  their  wardrobe  selections. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  retailers  and  consumers  who 
are  conversant  with  goods  of  authentic  quality  are  aware 
that  it  warrants  close  attention  under  both  favorable  and 
other  business  conditions.  This  is  due  to  the  basic,  intrinsic 
worth— of  styling,  components  and  workmanship— em¬ 
bodied  in  the  product  of  resources  that  have  the  knowledge 
and  facilities  for  the  manufacturing  of  merchandise  of 
genuine  merit. 

It  will,  in  all  probability,  become  evident  during  the  com¬ 


ing  year  that  an  increased  interest  in  quality  apparel  by 
retailers  will  be  accomp>anied  by  a  further  recourse  to  the 
merchandising  procedure  essential  to  deriving  full  benefit 
of  its  potentialities. 

We  refer,  for  example,  to  an  awareness  of  the  necessity 
for  placing  commitments  at  the  outset  of  a  season  in  order 
to  cooperate  with  the  manufacturer  in  his  task  of  maintain 
ing  a  timely  flow  of  goods  during  the  seasonal  period  of 
maximum  consumer  interest. 

It  has  been  noted  that  many  retailers  are  advocating  that 
the  oprening  dates  of  the  respective  seasons  be  advanced. 
Naturally,  deserved  consideration  should  be  given  to  this 
view.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped  that  1953  will  be  marked 
by  additional  interchanges  of  opinions  and  experiences  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  along  the  lines  of  those  in 
which  the  NRDGA  has  so  often  taken  a  leading  part. 

noteworthy  aspect  of  the  highlighting  of  quality  ap¬ 
parel  that  can  be  foreseen  for  1953  is  the  giving  of  greater 
prominence  to  it,  in  publicity  and  display,  by  representative 
stores  the  country  over.  This  will,  of  course,  be  among  the 
effective  measures  that  are  certain  to  activate  further  the 
innate  quality-mindedness  of  the  American  public.  It  can 
be  accurately  stated  that  the  level  of  fashion  origination 
now  prevailing  lends  itself  ideally  to  this  featuring  of  bettei 
merchandise— and  to  the  improvement  of  the  apparel  d»  - 
mand  in  general.  ' 
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PUT  THESE  TWO  WEEKS 


ON  YOUR 
PROMOTION  & 
ADVERTISING 
CALENDARS 


Sponsored  by 

NATIONAL  KNIHED  OUTERWEAR  ASSOCIATION 

SPARK  your  late  June  and  September  sales  campaigns  by  tying-in 
to  these  two  BIG  nation-wide  promotions.  Make  them  the  theme  of 
your  windows,  your  interior  displays,  your  newspaper  and  television 
advertising.  Send  press  releases  to  your  local  papers  and  radio  stations. 
“Swim  Week”  and  “Sweater  Week”  will  make  news.  Make  the  news 
sell  for  you. 


Have  your  swimwear  buyer 
send  for  our  attractive  2-c<dor 
anti-return  swimwear  placard. 
It’s  free.  JUST  FILL  OUT 
THIS  COUPON  at  left. 
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Order  Early  for  an  Early  Easter  in  the 


B 


D 


louse  J^epartment 


By  B.  H.  LERNER 
Executive  Director, 

National  Association  of  Blouse  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

blouse  industry  looks  to  a  very  active  demand  for 
1953.  Blouses  have  been  growing  in  popularity  each 
season  until  the  industry  now  does  an  annual  volume  of 
approximately  $300  million,  as  against  only  $25  million 
20  years  ago. 

The  industry  has  become  constantly  more  style  con¬ 
scious  and  in  this  way  has  done  much  to  prolong  and 
maintain  the  trend  of  fashion  towards  blouses.  Our  or¬ 
ganization  has  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  matter 
of  proper  styling  and  to  that  end  has  on  several  occasions 
imported  original  models  from  the  top  French  couturiers 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  industry. 

The  value  of  this  activity  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  forward  strides  our  industry  has  made  in  constantly 
bringing  out  new  things,  thus  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  blouse  departments  in  providing  a  constant  variety  of 
merchandise  calculated  to  attract  business  to  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  trend  towards  the  wearing  of  separates,  casual-wear 
and  sp>ortswear  naturally  focuses  additional  attention  on 
blouses.  It  is  our  opinion  that  in  this  coming  spring  season 
the  demand  from  the  consumer  will  not  only  be  sustained, 
but  also  accelerated. 

Our  problem  from  the  manufacturing  angle  centers  on 
the  delivery  situation.  Retailers  should  again  be  reminded 
that  they  must  anticipate  their  requirements  to  some  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  and  place  orders  with  their  resources  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  advance  of  delivery  date  to  enable  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  garments.  Unless  this  is  done,  bottle-necks  will 
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definitely  develop,  deliveries  will  be  delayed  and  sales  lost 
by  all  of  us.  The  early  Easter  on  April  5  gives  us  only  a 
brief  period  within  which  to  manufacture  merchandise 
which  the  stores  must  have  for  Easter  selling. 

In  our  organization,  we  have  been  discussing  publicity 
and  promotion  for  the  industry.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  many  retailers  are  giving  more  of 
their  newspaper  space  to  the  advertising  of  blouses.  We  feel 
that  if  more  of  this  is  done  and  if  more  window  space  is 
devoted  to  the  display  of  blouses  in  connection  with  other 
items  which  go  to  make  up  attractive  combinations  of 
separates,  that  sales  in  blouse  departments  will  increase 
and  that  a  higher  profitable  turnover  for  the  retailer  will 
result. 

The  new  synthetic  fibers  are  playing  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  all  apparel— and  also  in  blouses.  We  are 
watching  the  trends  very  closely,  and  our  collections  during 
1953  will  unquestionably  include  those  fabrics  which  will 
attract  public  attention  and  thus  insure  sales  across  the 
counter. 

During  this  coming  year,  we  hope  to  get  closer  to  mer¬ 
chandising  heads  and  to  blouse  buyers  by  meeting  with 
them  across  the  table  and  discussing  problems  of  mutual 
interest.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  our  association  feels 
that  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  a  closer  cooperation  will 
benefit  us  both.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  mutual 
discussion  of  promotion  events,  of  general  selling,  of  sea¬ 
sonal  timing  and  other  related  subjects  would  advance  our 
joint  interest  and  promote  a  closer  harmony  in  activity. 

Januji^,  1953 
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Each  Mac  Shore  Classic  is  manufactured  by  modern 
flow-of-work  methods  under  our  personal  supervision 
in  our  Greenville  plants. 

From  the  moment  carefully  selected  quality  fabrics 
arrive  until  the  completed  blouse  is  packed  for 
shipment,  each  step  of  manufacture  is  subject  to 
carefully  checked  quality  control.  The  blouse 
that  reaches  your  sales  floor  reflects  our 
pride  in  its  good  taste,  superb  tailoring, 
and  sales  wise  price. 


Quality  Control 


Multiplies 


Biouse  Sales  I 


Is  your  cash  register  ringing  up 
the  year  ’round  profit  balance  that 
other  fashion-wise  American 
retailers  have  achieved  with 


Mac  Shore  Classics. 


Kessler  &  Burg,  Inc.,  New  York  Showroom:  1410  Broadway 

America’s  Foremost  Manufacturers  of  Popularly  Priced  Blouses... to  retail  from  $3.(X)  to  $8.00. 

Factory:  1 48- 1 54 .  River  Street,  Greenville,  South  CorolirKi 
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Healthy  Promotion,  Cooperation  in  the 


]\j.illinery 


Industry 


By  SAM  FINKELSTEIN 
Executive  Director,  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission 
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^T^H£  millinery  industry  is  in  a  healthy  state.  Credit  is 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  eflEorts  of  the  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission— one  of  the  most  unique  trade 
organizations  in  America  today— sponsored  jointly  by  labor 
and  management.  The  Commission  was  created  in  1936 
at  a  time  when  the  millinery  industry  was  in  a  very  chaotic 
condition.  After  intensive  investigation.  Trade  Practice 
Rules  were  set  up  for  the  industry  which  have  since  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  most  of  the  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  activities  of  the  Commission  have  expanded  to  a 
very  great  extent  since  that  time.  A  good  part  of  its  work 
has  been  to  better  the  relationship  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer.  A  concrete  example  is  the  aggressive  coopera¬ 
tion  we  have  been  giving  to  the  Traffic  Group  of  the 
NRDGA  in  the  fight  against  the  100  per  cent  increase  in 
Railway  Express  rates.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  millinery  is 
sold  on  an  f.o.b.  basis  and  express  charges  are 'paid  by  the 
retailer,  we  have  contributed  time  and  money  to  defeat 
this  increase  and  for  four  and  $  half-  years  have  been 
victorious.  ^ 

The  millinery  industiy  has  recently  been  faced  with  an¬ 
other  very  serious  problem.  Fraudulent  “sample  hat  sales” 
have  been  advertised  by  stores  throughout  the  country. 
Our  investigations  of  these  so-called  “sample  hat*’ sales” 
prove  that  in  most  cases  they  are  false  and  misleading 
and  in  practically  every  instance  the  hats  advertised  as 
“samples”  are  in  reality  manufacturers’  close-outs,  seconds 
and  the  retailers’  own  markdowns.  Excess  valuations  were 
also  used. 

By  mutual  cooperation  with  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
we  have  been  successful  in  preventing  some  of  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  “sample  bat  sales”  in  several  large  cities.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  however,  that  the  practice  is  spreading  in  other  areas. 
We  have  filed  a  petition  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  requesting  a  trade  practice  conference  so  that  niles 


can  be  set  up  to  prevent  this  tyjie  of  advertising.  We  ait 
indeed  hopeful  that  we  will  receive  the  cooperation  of  the 
retailers  of  America  through  the  NRDGA  in  eliminating 
this  unethical  practice. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission  is 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  millinery  directed  at  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  best  way  to  help 
the  manufacturer  is  to  help  his  customer— the  retailer,  to 
sell  more  hats.  Our  Millinery  Fashion  Bureau,  cooperating 
with  fashion  editors  of  newspapiers  and  magazines  through 
out  the  country,  plus  radio  and  television,  and  by  its  timely 
photos,  news  stories  and  radio  copy,  is  responsible  for  valu¬ 
able  and  unlimited  local  and  national  publicity. 

We  have  also  set  up  a  Retail  Council  Division  whose 
function  it  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  millinery  on  a  city¬ 
wide  scale.  Eighty-six  of  these  councils  have  been  set  up 
throughout  the  country  and  their  local  promotional  activi¬ 
ties  have  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  millinery 
sales.  The  Millinery  Stabilization  Commission  also  spon¬ 
sors  semi-annual  millinery  fashion  shows.  These  shows  gen 
erally  herald  the  opening  of  the  spring  and  fall  seasons  and 
thousands  of  buyers  come  to  the  New  York  market  to  see 
the  shows  and  visit  the  showrooms. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  industry  went  all  out  to 
develop  a  new  winter  and  holiday  hat  season.  The  Com¬ 
mission  sponsored  a  fashion  show  on  the  evening  of  October 
7,  1952,  which  was  attended  by  over  900  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers.  The  results  have  been  indeed  gratify¬ 
ing.  It  is  our  intention  to  conduct  a  similar  show  in  1953 
which  should  definitely  establish  an  additional  season  in 
/  the  millinery  industry.  Certainly  all  of  us  will  benefit. 

The  potentialities  of  your  millinery  department  are  tre 
mendous.  It  is  entitled  to  your  best  floor  space,  your  best 
sales  personnel  and  a  good  slice  of  your  advertising  budget 
and  it  cannot  help  but  pay  substantial  dividends. 
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your  customer. 


she  and  millions 
exactly  like  her  will 


Buy  more  SUNCRAFT  SHIRTS 
than  ever  before  .  .  . 


See  SUNCRAFT  SHIRTS  in  more 
stores  than  ever  before  .  .  . 


See  more  SUNCRAFT  advertising  in 

full  color  and  black-and-white 
pages  in  more  magazines  than 
ever  before! 


Yes!  Everyone’s  talking  about 


A  ijuxury  Within 
Ew^ryhndy*s  Mteaeh 


By  DAVID  E.  SCHWAB 

President,  Lace  &  Embroidery  Assn,  of  America 

nnHERE  has  been  a  remarkable  continuity  of  interest  in 
lace— a  warm  feeling  for  this  fabric  which  is  almost  a 
synonym  for  grace,  delicacy  and  good  taste. 

Lace  is  the  aristocrat  and  treasured  heirloom  of  the 
world  of  textiles.  Mighty  queens  of  Europe,  influential  con¬ 
sorts  of  kings,  social  belles  of  all  time,  and  the  smartest 
women  of  today  have  so  looked  upon  lace  and  have  worn 
it  to  enhance  their  beauty  and  feminine  appeal. 

Behind  every  pattern  of  lace  are  centuries  of  tradition 
and  culture.  The  hand-made  laces  of  earlier  centuries  re¬ 
quired  years  to  make  and  were  priced  so  high  that  only 
royalty  and  great  wealth  could  buy  them. 

This  picture  has  changed  completely.  Mammoth  ma¬ 
chines  were  developed  which  weave  the  myriads  of  threads 
from  the  original  bobbins  and  weave  them  into  almost 
every  type  of  lace  that  was  formerly  produced  by  hand. 
The  Belgian  artisan,  whose  fingers  nimbly  swung  the  bob¬ 
bins  to  make  her  lace  designs,  inch  by  inch,  is  replaced  by 


LACE 


the  modern  machine  worker.  It  is  frequently  difficult  to 
tell  the  difference  between  fabulously  priced  original  laces 
of  the  old  Venetian  or  Flemish  lace-maker  and  the  efficient¬ 
ly  produced  machine-made  product  of  today. 

Those  machine  laces  still  bear  the  old  names  derived  from 
the  cities  or  regions  in  which  they  were  originally  made  by 
hand.  So  we  have  Point  Venise  and  Point  Milan  from  Italy; 
Valencienne,  Mechlin,  Alencon  and  Chantilly  from  France: 
Bruges,  Binche,  Princess  and  Duchesse  laces  from  Belgium, 
to  mention  a  few  famous  types. 

Today  lace  is  within  everybody’s  reach.  It  is  a  strong, 
practical  material  with  many  ingenious  uses  in  the  lingerie 
and  negligee  industries  to  glorify  the  garment. 

Embroidery,  too,  has  developed  through  the  ages  from 
a  slowly  produced  handcraft  to  a  decorative  process  that 
can  be  used  wherever  the  designer  wishes.  The  industry 
has  grown  through  the  creation  of  mechanical  processes— 
its  potentialities  are  virtually  unlimited. 


Quality9  JVot  Priee^  Pramatian  tar  t953 


NEGLIGEE 


BUSINESS 


By  JACK  ABRAMSON 

President,  Negligee  Manufacturers  Association 


'^I’HE  pattern  of  change  in  the  negligee  industry  in  1952 
^  can  be  compared  to  that  of  a  sand  dune,  headed  in  a 
definite  direction  but  never  static.  It  was  a  p>eriod  of 
evolution. 

Style  changes  have  not  been  radical.  The  duster  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  prime  favorite,  but  typos  of  dusters  were 
greatly  varied  and  increased,  and  the  range  in  fabrics  was 
all  the  way  from  luxury  to  utility.  At  the  same  time  many 
other  different  typos  of  garments,  such  as  cotton  backwrap>s, 
nylon  robes,  and  halter-typo  cottons,  accounted  for  a  larger 
porcentage  of  the  total  business.  (Cont’d.  on  page  52) 
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EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACES 


Featured  For  You  By 
America’s  Most  Famous 
Fashion  Editors 

Because 


STYLE  is  important  to  the  woman  who  sews!  Style 
experts  of  the  magazines  she  reads  give  Land  0*  Lace 
star  rating  for  fashion  appeal. 

QUALITY  is  important  to  the  woman  who  sews  — so 
fashion  editors  choose  the  lace  whose  quality  they  can 
recommend  without  reservations. 

PRICE  is  important  to  the  woman  who  sews  — and 
Land  0’  Lace  offers  the  aristocrat  of  laces  at  budget 
prices. 

Stock  the  line  that  helps  you  sell— the  line 
that's  advertised  and  featured  editorially 
in  all  leading  pattern  magazines. 


EMANUa  ROTH  CO.,  INC 

1407  Broadway  (22nd  floor)  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 
^  CHickering  4-8634 


1953 


STORES,  Section  2 
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1  he  changing  population  shift  from  city  to  suburb  had 
a  definite  effect  on  our  business.  Fabrics  which  require  the 
least  care  became  the  leaders  in  our  field.  The  new  syn¬ 
thetics,  led  by  nylons,  will  continue  to  make  great  inroads 
in  our  basic  fabric  structure.  Many  items  purchased  in 
the  negligee  department  were  worn  by  your  customers  liter¬ 
ally  around  the  clock.  In  the  wardrobes  of  many  women  a 
duster  replaced  the  morning  casual,  and  the  lounge  gar- 
*  ment  served  equally  well  for  entertaining.  With  these 
changes  in  mind,  negligee  departments  must  take  a  strong 
promotional  line  to  continue  the  increase  in  unit  sales. 

During  1953  we  will  continue  to  see  a  gradual  evolution 
of  more  varied  typ>es  of  garments,  executed  in  many  new 
and  exciting  fabrics.  Prices  will  continue  at  about  the  same 
levels  as  in  1952,  so  that  improving  figures  must  come  from 
constant  promotion,  increased  unit  sales  and  lowered  re¬ 


turns.  .An  ever  broadening  held  for  blends  will  be  tell  in 
our  markets:  wool-and-orlon,  nylon-and-orlon,  cotton-and- 
nylon. 

Many  cottons  will  have  added  features  such  as  taffetizing, 
sanforizing  and  wrinkle  resisting  embossing.  Synthetics  will 
be  even  more  beautiful,  richly  colored  and  easy-to-handle 
fabrics. 

As  the  consumer  becomes  more  selective  in  the  spiending 
of  money,  more  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  workman¬ 
ship  and  styling  as  opjx>sed  to  price.  With  all  the  additional 
information  at  our  dispiosal  on  the  advantages  of  spiecial 
yarns,  special  finishes,  and  exciting  new  styles,  we  must  get 
this  story  across  to  the  customer.  Educate  your  sales  help, 
utilize  informative  material,  and  promote  timely  merchan¬ 
dise  to  make  for  a  bigger  and  more  successful  negligee  op¬ 
eration  in  195.3. 


A  Smart  1053  Patiey  ^  Promote  the 

LINGERIE  WARDROBE 


By  SOL  HOCHMAN 

Vice  President,  Lingerie  Manufacturers  Association 

^F/HAT  lessons  can  we  manufacturers  and  retailers  learn 
^  from  the  year  1952? 

Bad  practices  of  previous  years— overpurchasing,  buying 
indiscriminately,  without  regard  for  quality  standards— 
were,  in  my  opinion,  overcorrected  during  '52.  The  result 
was  many  instances  of  stores  not  having  adequate  supplies 
of  wanted  merchandise,  causing  a  tremendous  upswing  in 
•spiecial  ordering,  which  was  costly  to  both  manufacturer  and 
retailer. 

The  latter  half  of  1951  and  the  year  1952  brought  out 
many  truths  vividly.  The  “petticoat  trend”  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  lingerie  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  fashion 
field.  Fabrics  of  every  known  description,  many  quite  new 
to  our  particular  field,  were  used  in  doing  this  fashion  job 
dictated  by  the  dress  industry. 

When  nylon  tricot  first  appieared  on  the  scene,  no  heed 
was  given  to  the  old  axiom,  that  no  single  fibre  or  fabric 
can  make  for  a  successful  department.  Instead,  store  after 
store  wildly  plunged  into  this  new  miracle  fabric,  relegat¬ 
ing  woven  goods  to  a  neglected  fiortion  of  the  business. 

They  stressed  nylon  tricot  in  purchasing  and  advertising, 
and  did  this  during  a  pieriod  of  short  supply,  which  was  ob¬ 
viously  due  to  abnormally  high  individual  unit  dollar  sales. 
They  did  not  realize  that  the  long  wearing,  non-ironing 
features  of  nylon  tricot  would  eventually  result  in  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  repieat  sales,  since  the  need  for  replacement 
would  rapidly  diminish,  particularly  when  greater  supplies 


were  available. 

Need  I  p>oint  out  what  has  happiened  to  your  average  unit 
sale  price  on  tricots  during  1952,  by  comparison  with  1950 
and  1951?  In  an  effort  to  bolster  dollar  volume  by  increas¬ 
ing  unit  sales  during  1952,  your  customer  was  literally  sale’d 
to  death,  and  most  unsuccessfully,  again  proving  that 
madame  consumer  was  not  rushing  out  to  buy  the  same  old 
slip  or  gown  just  because  of  price.  She  had  a  drawer  full  at 
home.  But  when  something  new  came  out  she  bought  free¬ 
ly.  Look  at  what  happened  during  the  latter  part  of  '51 
and  ’52  on  petticoat  sales. 

Retailers  are  in  the  fashion  business,  and  continually 
stress  the  new  trends  and  colors  in  ready-to-wear  and  milli¬ 
nery.  No  woman  ever  buys  a  new  dress  because  her  old  one 
is  worn  out.  She  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  something 
newer  is  available,  through  retail  ads  and  fashion  promo¬ 
tions.  If  these  same  tactics  were  used  and  applied  intelli¬ 
gently  to  intimate  apparel  divisions,  the  result  would  be 
most  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  The  big  job,  yet  to  be 
done,  is  to  educate  the  average  woman  to  the  idea  that 
lingerie  is  no  longer  a  basic  item;  that  we,  too,  feature 
fashion. 

Fashion  in  lingerie  does  not  necessarily  mean  only  high 
priced  merchandise,  for,  if  we  work  towards  a  common  goal, 
the  popular  priced  merchandise  can  be  styled  correctly,  too. 
A  lingerie  wardrobe  today  is  a  must.  The  many  different 
silhouettes  in  ready-to-wear  call  for  complementary  lines  in 
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slips  and  petticoats.  The  continual  launching  of  new  colors 
challenges  us  to  try  things  we  never  dared  do  before.  The 
woman  who  travels,  the  bride,  the  career  girl,  all  are  poten¬ 
tial  customers  for  different  types  of  nightgowns.  Let  us  not 
overlook  any  of  their  needs. 


And  above  all— your  consumer  is  more  discriminating  to¬ 
day  about  quality.  That’s  a  good  sign.  \Ve'll  all  have  to 
work  harder  to  get  our  share  of  the  reduced  volume  avail¬ 
able,  but  there’s  no  reason  to  be  p>essimistic  about  1953— if 
you  have  something  on  the  ball. 


Lace 

in  the  1953 
Fashion  Picture 


By  HAROLD  G.  TRUMAN 

President,  American  Lace 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 


/CONTRARY  to  the  general  trend  in  textiles  during  the 

first  three  quarters  of  1952,  the  romantic  member  of  the 
textile  family,  leavers  lace,  has  enjoyed  a  very  healthy  and 
constantly  accelerating  demand. 

This  fortunate  situation  can  be  attributed  to  four  prima¬ 
ry  reasons.  They  are,  in  order,  as  follows: 

1.  The  trend  accenting  “femininity”  in  fashions. 

2.  The  highly  competitive  conditions  in  the  dress, 
blouse  and  lingerie  fields  which  necessitated 
much  more  attention  to  styling  and  embellish¬ 
ment  in  order  to  intrigue  the  consumer. 

3.  The  lowering  or  rationalization  of  piece  goods 
prices  which  permitted  the  addition  of  more  and 
better  laces  to  garments  within  accustomed  price 
lines. 

4.  The  advent  and  availability  of  nylon  laces  which, 
through  research,  have  been  made  stable  with  a 
permanent  retention  of  their  original  beauty  and 
charm  and  the  added  advantage  of  much  greater 
strength  and  wearability. 

The  introduction  of  the  "wonder  fibers,”  nylon,  orlon 
and  dacron,  into  the  production  of  lace  has  proven  a  great 
boon  to  the  industry.  No  longer  must  the  fortunate  owner 
of  garments  made  of  or  trimmed  with  laces  made  of  these 
fabulous  fibers  spend  tedious  hours  at  the  ironing  board,  as 
in  the  past,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  retain  the  original  diapha¬ 
nous  beauty  of  the  “aristocrat  of  textiles.” 

Laces  made  of  these  marvelous  fibers  can  now  be  set  by 
heat  to  retain,  at  all  times,  the  original  placement  of  their 
many  fine  threads. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  use  of  lace  in  blouses, 
dresses,  lingerie  and  negligees  will  be  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
fusion  in  1953  than  in  1952. 

In  the  blouse  field,  nylon  sheers  have  had  a  most  satisfac¬ 


tory  acceptance  for  the  past  year.  They  have  been  pleated 
in  every  conceivable  manner  and  have  been  very  popular. 
Nylon  sheer  blouses  for  1953  will  take  on  a  new  look  with 
the  addition  of  exceedingly  dainty  but  unbelievably  strong 
and  practical  nylon  val  laces  for  trimming. 

Lace  is  becoming  more  and  more  fashionable.  At  the 
recent  showings  of  the  Paris  couturiers,  92  lace  dresses  were 
shown  in  styles  ranging  from  delicate  chantilly  laces  to 
very  heavy  re-embroidered  types. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  woman  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  lace 
dress  unless  she  was  in  the  high  income  group.  Lace  was 
considered  a  luxury  fabric  and  far  too  exp>ensive  for  a  per¬ 
son  living  on  a  modest  budget.  Today,  American  ingenuity 
as  displayed  by  American  lace  manufacturers  has  brought 
the  price  of  this  precious  product  within  the  reach  of  the 
girls  with  a  moderate  income. 

In  former  years  lace  garments  were  used  only  on  formal 
and  very  special  occasions.  Today,  due  to  improved  tech¬ 
niques  in  designing  and  styling  plus  the  efficiency  of  Ameri¬ 
can  lace  manufacturers  in  getting  their  manufacturing  costs 
down,  laces  for  formal,  travel  and  bridal  wear  are  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  and  the  field  has  been  so  broadened  that 
lace  has  entered  the  outdoors  in  many  rugged  constructions 
of  cotton  for  spectator  sports  and  beach  wear.  A  forerunner 
of  this  lively  trend  will  be  quite  apparent  in  the  resort  sea¬ 
son  just  ahead. 

Lace  should  be  a  big  seller  over  the  retail  counter  because 
of  its  all  ’round  p>opularity.  We  know  of  retailers  who  have 
gone  to  considerable  expense  in  order  that  their  salesgirls 
might  be  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  lace  and  its  many  appli¬ 
cations.  This  healthy  attitude  is  growing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  women  love  lace.  We 
can  be  certain  that  lace  will  have  a  most  important  place 
in  the  fashion  picture  for  1953  as  a  means  of  bringing  to 
apparel  a  new  and  more  intriguing  look. 
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SALUTES 


THE  INDUSTRY  THAT...AFTER  ONE  AND  A  HALF 


YEARS,  ACKNOWLEDGES  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 


THE  ORIGINAL  TRICOT  THAT  IS  COOLER  THAN  NYLON 


also,  like  Miss  Swank,  saw  the  need  for  a  tricot  with  NYLON  and  Acetate 
.  .  .  because  MISS  SWANK'S  new  exclusive  NYSTRON  is  constructed  with  a 
greater  percentoge  of  ojl  nylon  knitted  into  the  face  and  proportionately  uses 
less  acetate  knitted  into  the  back  of  the  fabric... yet  so  constructed  that  it  still 
retains  those  wonderful  qualities  that  were  found  only  in  NYSTRON. 


ABSORBS NCY  •  OPAQUENESS  •  PCTAL  SOFTNESS  •  QUICK-DRYING  •  NO  IRONING 


we  first  introduced  NYSTRON?  It  was  the  business  shot  in 
the  arm  we  all  needed  to  bridge  the  gap  of  lost  sales  because  too  many  cus¬ 
tomers  proclaimed  Nylon  "just  too  hot."  But  it  wasn't  just  a  hot  weather  dish . . . 
NYSTRON  was  the  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  tricot  that  could  be  worn  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  It's  cool  for  summer  wear... never  cold  or  clammy  for  winter  wear. 


rTwat  good  then . . .  but  we  still  improved  it.  NOW,  with  this  latest  innova¬ 
tion  ...  it's  better  than  ever! 

Our  pricM  for  Mm  iww  Improvd  NYSTRON , 

NYIOM  aitd  Acutcrtu  will  iwl  dMiie* . . .  Mwy  tHIl  rmwbi 


By  W.  W.  STEPHENSON 

Executive  Vice  President, 

National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association 


A  IVeuf  Pw^wnatiowB  PrograMn  in 

THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY 


highlights  of  the  shoe  industry  in  1952  were  an  esti- 
mated  shoe  production  of  500  million  pairs,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  retail  sales  in  dollars  at  the  1951  level,  the  removal 
of  price  controls,  substantial  increases  in  raw  materials,  and 
the  institution  of  a  new  promotional  program  entitled 
“The  New  in  Shoes.” 

At  the  manufacturing  level,  the  shoe  industry  in  1952 
recovered  from  the  serious  production  and  sales  problems 
that  it  experienced  during  1951.  It  is  expected,  when  the 
final  figures  for  shoe  production  are  released,  that  1952  will 
be  a  500  million  pair  year.  Only  twice  before  in  history  has 
shoe  production  reached  this  level.  All  types  of  shoes  ex¬ 
cept  military  footwear,  which  fell  off  substantially  from 
1951,  participated  in  this  increase. 

At  the  retail  level,  shoe  sales  in  1952  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  1951  in  dollars.  However,  pairage  sales 
increased  due  to  the  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  drop  in  shoe 
prices.  In  September,  1952,  price  controls  were  removed 
from  the  shoe  industry  at  both  wholesale  and  retail  levels. 
Shoe  selling  prices  dropped  well  below  the  ceiling  prices, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  OPS  to  suspend  ceilings. 

The  supply  of  the  principal  raw  materials  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  shoes  increased  greatly  during  1952  as  compared  to  1951 , 
due  to  the  increased  slaughter.  All  phases  of  slaughter  ex¬ 
cept  calf,  whose  increase  was  moderate,  increased  substan¬ 
tially  during  1952.  In  light  of  the  cattle  population  in¬ 
creases,  it  is  expected  that  this  heavy  slaughter  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  1953. 

Another  significant  trend  that  continued  during  1952 
was  the  greater  use  of  composition  and  other  non-leather 
materials  in  shoes,  especially  shoe  soles.  Approximately  55 
per  cent  of  all  shoes  manufactured  in  1952  were  made  with 
composition  soles. 

The  National  Shoe  Fair  this  year  was  characterized  by 
heavy  bookings  of  shoes.  This  would  indicate  that  retail¬ 


ers  are  expecting  good  sales  during  the  spring  of  1953 
Many  well-informed  persons  in  the  industry  feel  that  195.3 
will  be  a  good  shoe  year. 

The  New  in  Shoes  program  is  a  joint  promotional  effort 
sponsored  by  the  National  Shoe  Institute  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  National  Shoe  Retailers  Association.  It  unifies  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  the  presentation  of  footwear  to  the  con 
suming  public.  The  effect  of  this  mass  impact  through  na 
tional  magazine  and  local  newspaper  advertising,  togethei 
with  effective  display  windows,  will  bring  shoes  into  the 
forefront  of  the  public’s  attention  at  the  op>ening  of  each 
season.  The  date  selected  for  the  spring  opening  is  March 
I,  and  for  the  fall,  August  31. 

Focusing  the  attention  of  the  public  on  the  fashion  im 
portance  of  shoes,  will,  it  is  ho{>ed,  stimulate  early  buying 
The  entire  program  represents  many  months  of  intensive 
planning  in  order  to  present  a  workable  plan  for  the  entire 
shoe  industry.  The  background  and  timing  of  this  event 
v\'as  as  follows: 

1 .  Leather  colors  were  selected  by  a  joint  color  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  tanners,  manufacturers  and 
retailers  in  June,  1952. 

2.  Finished  leathers  were  made  available  to  shoe 
manufacturers  in  September,  1952,  following  the 
Tanners  Council  official  leather  opening. 

3.  Shoes  were  designed  and  created  for  the  1953 
spring  season  and  were  made  available  for  selec¬ 
tion  by  retailers  at  the  National  Shoe  Fair  in  late 
October,  1952. 

1.  Impetus  to  the  entire  program  is  being  further 
strengthened  by  many  national  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  as  well  as  trade  papers  who  are  planning  to 
devote  considerable  space  to  this  innovation. 
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OVER 


OF  SAKSPLAN'S  UNIQUE 


FASHION  SHOES 


for  the  first  6  months  of 
1952,  identical  stores 
operating  in  1951  showed 


eharmettes 

modernettes 


17.4%  increase  in  units 


you  re  interested  in 


more  transactions 


more  young  traffic 
more  fashion  strength 
at  budget  prices 


saksplan 


More  Retail  Initiative  Needed 
in  the 


Fur  Business 

By  J.  GEORGE  GREENBERG 

Executive  Manager,  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc. 


I^ORECASTING  the  future  is,  at  best,  a  venturesome 
undertaking  and  the  attempt  to  predict  the  future  of 
the  fur  business  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Nor  do  I  pre¬ 
tend  that  my  attempted  analysis  of  the  trends  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  to  be  looked  up>on  as  a  prognostication.  However, 
we  can  examine  some  of  the  aspects  of  and  prospects  for  the 
industry,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  and  draw  certain 
conclusions. 

One  prediction  we  can  safely  make  is  that  the  fur  trade 
will  survive  the  debacle  of  1952,  just  as  it  has  survived  all 
the  other  periods  of  economic  distress  in  the  industry,  be¬ 
cause  furs  are  still  a  coveted  article  of  wearing  apparel,  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  woman,  and  because  no  other  type  of 
wearing  apparel  does  so  much  to  bring  out  all  the  glamour 
and  loveliness  of  the  fair  sex. 

Why,  then,  the  apparent  decline  in  sales  volume  of  fur 
apparel  during  the  last  few  years?  There  are  many  answers 
to  this  question— warmer  winters:  changing  modes  of  liv¬ 
ing;  the  increasing  drift  to  the  suburbs  with  cozy  stay-at- 
home  fireplaces  and  informal  attire;  television,  another 
home  diversion,  and  automobiles  with  heaters  instead  of 
the  robes  and  furs  of  the  past;  and,  of  course,  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  excise  tax. 

Style  trends,  too,  have  been  a  potent  factor.  The  fashion 
emphasis  and  the  resultant  p>opularity  of  small  pieces— 
capes,  stoles,  jackets  and  scarves— have  opened  up  a  new 
channel  in  the  fur  fashion  field.  In  view  of  this  trend  and 
its  continued  momentum,  it  is  our  belief  that  business  in 
these  items  will  continue  during  the  coming  year  and  that, 
at  parallel  prices,  these  so<alled  ‘iittle  furs"  will  be  an 
active  and  fast  moving  item.  Prudent  retailers  will'  take 
heed  and  be  prepared  with  adequate  supplies  of  these 
articles. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  part  of  the  consumer’s  lack 
of  interest  in  furs  is  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  re¬ 


tailers  to  maintain  and  display  adequate  inventories.  The 
old  truism  that  you  cannot  sell  merchandise  without  having 
it  to  sell  is  definitely  true  in  furs.  Many  retailers  have 
shown  little  or  no  initiative  and  no  inclination  to  look 
upon  their  fur  departments  in  the  same  light  as  their  other 
ready-to-wear  departments.  It  is  significant  that  those  sjie- 
cialty  and  department  stores  which  have  paid  attention  and 
given  prof>er  consideration  to  furs,  who  have  stressed  the 
beauty  and  glamour  and  luxury  of  furs  in  their  advertising 
and  displays,  have  maintained  their  volume  and  profit 
levels  and  made  the  fur  department  a  valuable  arm  of  the 
ready-to-wear  end  of  the  business.  Nobody  can  sf>eak  for 
the  consumer  and  no  one  can  control  or  account  for  the 
vagaries  of  fashion,  but  if  you  keep  the  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  furs  before  the  consumer,  and  if  you  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  opportunity  to  see  herself  in  lovely  fur  garments, 
she  will  sf>eak  for  herself  and  speak  properly. 

If,  as  the  economists  predict,  there  will  be  a  buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket  in  1953,  so  much  the  more  reason  for  anticipating  a 
return  of  volume  to  the  fur  business.  Prices  will  have  to  be 
right,  styles  will  have  to  be  right  and  stores  will  be  right,  in 
being  prepared  with  a  diversified,  comprehensive  fur  line, 
including  small  pieces,  as  well  as  three-quarter  length  and 
full  length  coats. 

Raw  skin  prices  cannot  maintain  a  level  at  which  they 
will  not  be  purchased;  and  even  though  labor  costs  are 
still  high,  cooperation  of  retailers  in  pointing  out  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  urging  them  to  produce  those  items  which 
consumers  have  indicated  their  greatest  interest  in,  will 
help  to  bring  to  the  buyer’s  market,  merchandise  of  value, 
durability  and  style,  with  the  assurance  of  consumer  appeal. 

If  there  is  an  oversupply  of  articles  in  consumer  hard 
goods  and  other  fields,  it  follows  that  shoppers  will  turn  to 
soft  goods  items;  and  furs,  with  their  perennial  appeal  to 
the  average  woman,  are  in  the  forefront  of'  that  field. 
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THERE'S  FUR  IN  YOUR  FUTURE 

and 

A  Future  in  Furs 


There  is  news  in  fur  fashions  —  and  it  isn't  bargain  news.  It  is  the  saies-stimulating  news  of  designer 
Doris  Day— who  meets  thousands  of  women  every  year,  knows  what  they  wont,  and  employs  every  vital 
ingredient  to  bring  traffic  into  fur  departments. 

An  orchid  —  a  diamond  —  a  fur  coat  —  each  a  flattering,  glamorous,  fabulous  symbol  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman.  The  vital  sales  ingredient  is  there— the  desire  of  every  woman  to  have  a  fur  in  her  future.  For 
you,  this  means  a  future  in  furs  —  if  properly  used  and  promoted. 


Doris  Day— a  unique  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  world  of  fur 
fashions  —  designs  wonder¬ 
fully  wearable  furs  for  the 
average  American  woman. 
Talented,  she  enhances  her 
collections  with  her  own 
glamor.  A  former  stage 
and  movie  star,  she  brings 
the  dramatic  quality  of  her 
own  personality  to  promot¬ 
ing  fur  fashions . . .  creating 
consumer  interest  wherever 
she  appears  before  her 
audience,  your  potential 
fur  customers. 

Known  to  the  fashion  press 
of  the  nation,  the  important 
editors  from  coast-to-coast, 
who  meet  her  and  preview 
her  collections  semi-an¬ 
nually  when  they  come  to 
New  York,  her  visits  to  their 
cities  are  enthusiastically 
reported  in  the  editorial 


fashion  columns  of  local 
papers.  She  is  interviewed 
on  television  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  because  Doris  Day 
makes  news! 

If  it  is  news  for  editors  and 
their  readers  —  it  makes 
news  for  your  store,  your 
department,  your  sales¬ 
people.  Store  personnel  — 
publicity,  advertising,  sales 
—  all  respond  to  her  ap¬ 
pearances.  Her  clinics  and 
fashion  shows  interest  the 
average  American  woman 
because  good  design, 
wearability  and  practicali¬ 
ty  make  glamorous  furs  a 
possibility  in  her  future. 
The  label,  “FURS  FASH¬ 
IONED  BY  DORIS  DAY," 
tells  the  consumer  she  is 
buying  flattery  and  fashion 
—the  symbol  of  fur  luxury 
—whatever  her  budget. 


FURS  FASHIONED  BY  DORIS  DAY 


SEYMOUR  GREAN  FURS,  INC. 
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Catl  tor  Year  *Hound 
Fashion  Promotion  in 


Corsets  AND  Brassieres 


I 

By  MAX  KOPS,  JR. 

Chairman,  The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  America 


time  has  come  for  the  corset  and  brassiere  industry 
and  its  customers— the  retail  stores  of  America— to  take 
the  next  logical  step  forward  toward  achieving  their  mutual 
objective  of  increasing  the  sales  of  foundation  garments. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  history  of  the  industi^ 
in  the  United  States,  corsets  and  brassieres  have  been  sold 
on  the  basis  of  their  utilitarian  functions.  Promotion  by 
both  die  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  has  emphasized 
what  a  particular  garment  would  do  for  a  woman’s  figure 
to  make  it  piossible  for  her  to  conform  with  the  silhouette 
of  the  day.  There  is  an  element  of  fashion  in  that  approach, 
but  it  has  been  largely  secondary.  Control  was  the  keynote. 

The  well-planned  and  executed  development  of  that 
theme  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  industry  and  the  retail  corset  departments.  Its  discard 
is  not  advocated,  for  each  year  new  customers  “come  of  age.” 
But  it  need  not  be  the  dominant  theme. 

Nor  has  it  been  in  most  recent  years.  Control  has  been 
relegated  to  the  runner-up  position  in  foundation  promo¬ 
tion,  with  fashion  taking  the  spotlight. 

The  industry’s  growth  has  continued.  Dollar  volume  at 
retail  has  increased  from  two  to  six  percentage  pioints  with 
each  successive  year  except  one  during  the  past  decade.  The 
fact  cannot  be  questioned  that  American  women  have  been 
made  fully  conscious  of  the  fashion  importance  of  founda¬ 
tion  garments,  and  have  responded  in  increasing  numbers 
to  that  appeal. 

Now,  what  of  the  future  of  the  industry  and  the  corset 
and  brassiere  department?  What  steps  can  be  taken  to 
stimulate  further  growth  and  prosperity  for  both,  utilizing 
the  successfid  basic  practices  of  the  past?  The  industry  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  answer  lies  in  fashion  coordination— the 

«0 


coordination  of  foundation  garments  with  ready-to-wear- 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  at  each  and  every  one  of  the 
many  opportunities  which  are  available  within  the  routine 
operation  of  the  store. 

We  emphasize  “routine”  for  a  particular  reason.  One- 
week  corset  promotions,  while  they  are  bound  to  stimulate 
activity  in  the  department  for  a  pjeriod,  may  not  produce 
results  which  are  significant  at  the  year-end.  In  contrast, 
however,  are  the  cumulative  results  to  be  achieved  with 
continuing  fashion  tie-ins  of  corsets  and  brassieres  with 
ready-to-wear— in  advertising,  window  and  interior  displays, 
displays  of  corsets  and  brassieres  in  the  outerwear  depart¬ 
ments,  and  of  apparel  in  the  corset  department  These  prac¬ 
tices,  supported  by  an  incentive  to  referrals  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another— referrals  made  by  sales  p>ersonnel 
alerted  to  the  pjotential  in  coordinated  promotions— can 
produce  continuing  results  of  real  significance. 

And  this  can  apply  to  a  store  of  any  typie,  regardless  of 
its  volume  category,  and  the  nature  of  its  clientele.  All 
women  are  fashion  conscious,  although  the  degree  of 
fashion  consciousness  may  be  dictated  by  economics.  The 
store  on  Main  Street,  or  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  College 
Avenues,  will  benefit  just  as  will  those  on  State  Street,  or  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  This  is  a  theme  for  two  great  industries,  the 
foundation  garment  industry  and  the  retail  industry,  not 
for  elements  of  either— it  is  a  theme  which  holds  great 
promise  for  both. 

All  present  reliable  indications  are  that  retail  sales  of 
corsets  and  brassieres  will  again  have  reached  an  all-time 
high  for  the  year  1952.  With  the  stimulation  which  will 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  practice,  1958 
and  subsequent  years  will  show  even  greater  results. 

January,  1958 


of  Sacony? 
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Is  your  store 
(like  more  and 
more  stores) 
making  the  most 


Sacony  makes  the  $10.95  Waist- 
bander  in  washable  acetate  jer¬ 
sey  (Ciella)  that’s  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  selling  dress  in  the  country. 


Sacony  makes  active  sportswear 
that  rolls  up  big  volume  in 
stores.  Example,  these  poplin  sep¬ 
arates  to  retail  &om  1.95  to  7.95. 


Sacony  makes  children’s  wear 
that  builds  traffic.  Example,  this 
1.85  retail  (3-6x)  turtle-neck 
lisle  shirt  that  buyers  say  is  hot. 


If  the  tag  says  it  sella 


S.  AUGSTEIN  AND  CO.,  INC.,  1407  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  (CORSET  DIVISION,  358  FIFTH  AVE.) 


Sacony  makes  the  famous  $25  suit  of  Palm  Beach*  cloth— the  suit  that 
makes  more  money  for  more  stores  than  any  other  suit  in  America. 

^Paim  Beach  trademark  registered  by  Ccodali»Satdo^d,  /nc. 


And  now  Sacony  makes  girdles, 
too— on  a  totally  new  control  prin¬ 
ciple  that  smooths  a  woman  all 
over  vrith  a  gentle  circular  pressure. 


A 
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TrtBveiiwtg  in  the  Fashion  Field 


LUGGAGE  AND 
LEATHER  GOODS 


By  MAURICE  A.  LEVITAN 

Executive  Vice  President,  Luggage  and 
Leather  Goods  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 


¥  N  accepting  the  invitation  to  report  here  on  the  principal 

happenings  in  our  industry  in  the  year  1952,  and  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  conditions  in  1953,  let  me  first  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  thus  presented.  Being  the  spokesman 
for  an  industry  which  represents  a  small  percentage  of  de¬ 
partment  store  sales,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  know  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  contribute  to  retail  plans  for  1953. 

Our  industry  products  consist  of  luggage  and  personal 
leather  goods.  They  include  all  kinds  and  types  of  hand 
luggage,  trunks,  brief  cases,  wallets,  billfolds,  key  cases,  coin 
f  purses,  dressing  cases,  jewel  cases,  and  other  leather 
accessories. 

In  my  opinion,  the  principal  industry  happening  in  1952 
was  the  acceptance  of  our  industry  in  the  fashion  field. 
While  there  was  no  specific  way  in  which  this  took  place, 
our  industry’s  place  in  the  fashion  field  was  reflected  in  the 
emphasis  placed  on  our  products  by  fashion  editors  in  all 
media  of  communication. 

Hardly  a  fashion  travel  story  is  written  today  without 
luggage  and  leather  goods  being  part  of  the  feature.  No 
article  on  men’s  or  women’s  fashion  accessories  is  consid¬ 
ered  complete  without  mention  of  items  of  {personal  leather 
accessories  such  as  are  manufactured  by  our  industry.  This 
fashion  acceptance  has  not  come  overnight.  It  is  part  of 
our  industry’s  present  stock  in  trade  only  because  of  the 
diligence  and  initiative  of  our  manufacturers  in  producing 
products  which  could  achieve  fashion-rightness  and,  there¬ 
fore,  fashion  acceptance.  What  is  even  more  important, 
luggage  and  leather  goods  of  fashion  can  be  purchased  at 
all  price  levels— from  the  mass  market  to  the  most  exclusive 


market.  Such  has  been  our  industry’s  fashion  development 
in  1952  as  to  mark  that  year  one  of  our  most  important. 

So  much  for  our  high  point  of  1952.  Another  most  sig¬ 
nificant  aspect  of  1952  was  the  great  strides  made  in  travel. 
Obviously,  our  industry’s  economic  pattern  can  rise  or  fall 
with  the  extent  of  consumer  travel.  Looking  back,  1952 
saw  travel  come  into  its  own.  With  transportation  means 
constantly  being  improved,  distances  are  becoming  less  and 
less  of  an  obstacle.  Today’s  means  of  travel  are  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  make  what  was  previously  considered  the  long  trip. 
More  and  more  people  found  1952  the  ideal  travel  year. 
More  and  more  people  found  1952  the  year  for  leisure  and 
play. 

The  past  year  also  gave  emphasis  to  the  travel  pattern 
that  is  surely, emerging— vacations  as  an  all  year  'round  de¬ 
velopment  rather  than  a  seasonal  one.  The  year  also  saw 
personal  leather  goods  established  as  an  accessory  not  to 
be  denied. 

As  for  1953,  our  thoughts  are  running  toward  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  advances  made  and  recorded  during  1952.  We 
look  forward  to  a  year  of  peak  travel  and  vacation  experi¬ 
ence.  We  see  our  personal  leather  goods  becoming  more 
and  more  firrfily  entrenched  as  fashion  accessories  along 
with  shoes,  gloves  and  handbags.  We  see  further  strides  in 
the  acceptance  of  luggage  and  leather  goods  as  fashion.  Our 
promotional  and  publicity  efforts  will  be  geared  toward  this 
goal.  We  should  like  to  encourage  our  retail  friends  to 
make  this  their  goal  as  well.  Its  ultimate  attainment  to  the 
ptoint  of  absolute  recogfnition  can  be  one'  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  achievements  of  our  industry. 
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By  W.  F.  WILLIAMSON 

President,  National  Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers 


ilotr  to  Sett  More 


xxosiery 

Better  VattBe,  Better  Choice^  Better  Styte 


merchandising  routine  of  an  industry  was  disturbed.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  through  all  the  difficulty  one  fact  remained  sound 
and  certain,  and  that  was  an  enormous,  continuing  and 
steady  demand  for  the  industry’s  product. 

While  inventories  in  retailers’  hands  were  being  adjusted 
to  a  quick  turn-over  basis,  the  industry  produced  and  sold 
hosiery  in  1952  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  better  than  any  normal 
year  in  its  history.  Beginning  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952, 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  over-all  situation  began  to 
be  felt.  The  men’s  and  infants’  divisions  of  the  industry 
began  to  take  a  fast  lead  in  setting  the  pace  for  a  return  to 
normal  and  reasonable  op>erations.  The  prospect  in  the 
women’s  full-fashioned  field  began  to  improve  later  in  the 
year.  With  stocks  now  down  to  a  current  operating  basis 
and  with  sales  running  at  record  levels,  the  industry  has 
gone  a  long  way  back  up  the  road  toward  normalcy.  This 
makes  the  outlook  for  the  year  ahead  particularly  good,  for 
with  the  improved  situation  the  industry  will  have  the  time 
to  increase  its  efforts  to  improve  total  sales  along  lines  more 
profitable  than  simple  price  competition.  The  retailer  dur¬ 
ing  this  jieriod  has  cooperated  mightily  in  proving  that  cut- 
rate  promotions  will  not  increase  the  p>er  capita  use  of 
hosiery.  He  will  be  asked  in  the  months- ahead  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  proving  that  better  value,  better  choice  and  better 
style  will  increase  such  use,  and  profitably. 


•HE  year  1952,  especially  in 


its  early  months,  was  a  diffi- 
cult  one  for  the  hosiery  industry  and  its  customers.  The 
difficulties  arose,  however,  from  purely  technical  marketing 
factors  having  nothing  to  do  with  demand  for  the  indus¬ 
try’s  product  nor  the  basic  soundness  of  the  business. 

The  trouble  arose  from  the  fact  that  hosiery  is  such  a 
ba^ic  necessity  that  any  threat  of  a  shortage  would  be  bound 
to  affect  it  most  violently.  Conversely,-  the  threat  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  was  bound  to  have  an  equally  violent  reaction.  Neither 
the  shortage  nor  the  surplus  had  any  very  sound  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact,  but  the  effects  were  very  real.  The  most  not¬ 
able  result  was  an  irrational  attempt  on  the  part  of  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers  to  get  rid  of  stocks,  often  at 
give-away  prices.  The  fact  is  that  the  actual  amount  of  dis¬ 
tress  stock  was  relatively  small,  as  was  the  total  of  the  excess 
inventory  in  retailers’  hands.  Once  the  price  level  got  down 
to  a  distress  basis,  however,  the  manufacturers  and  the  re¬ 
tailers  (many  of  them)  felt  they  were  under  the  necessity  to 
provide  hosiery  at  the  same  unrealistic  prices.  Many  buyers, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  make  a  price  they  thought  necessary, 
began  to  blink  at  quality  defects  and  many  manufacturers 
yielded  to  the  same  temptation.  Profits  and  reputations 
suffered  from  this.  No  one  profited;  not  even  the  consumer. 
No  one  was  to  blame  particularly  for  this  situation;  it  was 
simply  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  exp>ected  when  the  normal 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


By  A.  PHILLIP  GOLDSMITH 
President,  Diamond  Hosiery  Corp. 

How  Yon  Can  Streamline 
Hosiery  Sales  and  Profits  in  1953 


'^■’’HE  sweeping  trend  to  streamlined  methods  of  doing 
business  is  all  around  us,  yet  too  few  of  us  have  met  it 
in  hosiery  manufacturing  and  selling.  We  are  wed  to 
the  traditional  potpourri  stocks,  the  traditional  markup— 
the  time-worn  methods  that  are  slowly  milking  the  largest 
hosiery  departments  of  their  original  purpose— to  prosjjer 
on  their  own  and  to  create  traffic  for  the  rest  of  the  store. 

One  of  hosiery’s  most  outdated  “white  elephants”  is  the 
traditional  40  per  cent  markup.  In  the  good  old  days, 
40  f>er  cent  was  a  nice,  round  and  healthy  figure.  Today, 
in  the  face  of  self-selection  and  self-service  techniques  that 
slice  high  markup— AND  THE  NEED  FOR  IT—  left  and 
right,  it’s  time  to  consider  just  how  healthy  the  40  per  cent 
markup  is.  On  paper,  it  still  looks  great.  IN  FACT,  it 
means  growing  loss  of  volume  and  inevitable  markdowns. 
As  more  and  more  outlets  are  proving  today,  a  slight  sacri¬ 
fice  of  markup  on  volume-attracting  goods  can  mean  a 
tremendous  upswing  in  unit  sales,  in  total  purchases  and, 
most  of  all,  in  ACTUAL  DOLLAR  PROFITS.  Let  40 
per  cent  rule  where  it  can  PRODUCE  but  strive  for  flexi¬ 
bility  when  you  want  the  giant  share  of  volume. 

Besides  taking  a  realistic  attitude  towards  markup,  there 
are  two  primary  methods  that  can  be  employed  to  stream¬ 
line  every  hosiery  operation  today,  be  it  large  or  small. 
The  first  is  to  avoid  excessive  inventories  and  the  second 
is  to  avoid  excessive  personal  selling. 

You  can  avoid  excessive  inventories  by  concentrating 
your  efforts  on  a  single,  nationally  accepted  brand.  I  can¬ 
not  stress  enough  the  impnirtance  of  national  acceptance 
because  too  many  stores  look  to  self-styled  “brands”  of 
limited  local  appeal  to  produce  maximum  sales.  This  is 
an  era  of  pre-sold  merchandise  and  only  a  thoroughly 
accepted  national  brand  is  POWERFUL  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  store’s  full  share  of  existing  business. 


In  addition,  this  pre-sold  brand  must  represent  a  com¬ 
plete  wardrobe  of  styles  catering  to  every  need  and  taste 
and  it  must  have  the  high  quality  and  sensible  pricing 
that  guarantee  continual  repeat  sales.  Naturally,  to  qualify 
on  all  points,  this  hosiery  brand  must,  of  necessity,  be  the 
product  of  streamlined  manufacturing  methods  that  main¬ 
tain  sujjerior  quality  yet  allow  for  minimum  prices  to  the 
retailer  and  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Excessive  personal  selling  can  be  eliminated  by  making 
full  use  of  self-service  floor  and  counter  units  throughout 
the  hosiery  department.  Customers  can  then  be  truly 
selective,  choosing  to  serve  themselves  or  be  served,  and  far 
fewer  salesgirls  will  be  needed  to  handle  vastly  increased 
volume. 

While  these  proposals  may  seem  to  be  over-simplifica¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  proven  by  many  outlets  carrying  FRUIT 
OF  THE  LOOM  FINE  NYLONS  that  these  simple,  even 
basic  methods,  can  and  have  doubled  and  tripled  volume 
while  at  the  same  time,  they  have  actually  and  sizeably 
cut  operating  costs. 

As  a  manufacturer,  the  success  our  customers  enjoy 
is  our  success,  too.  If,  through  the  suggestion  of  certain 
procedures  or  through  our  product  itself,  we  can  add  to 
that  success,  we  do  so  more  than  eagerly.  In  the  less  than 
four  years  FRUIT  OF  THE  LOOM  FINE  NYLONS 
have  been  on  the  market,  we  and  our  customers  have 
enjoyed  phenomenal  success  for  just  these  reasons.  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  or  any  member  of  my  staff  would  be  happy  to  go 
over  the  actual  case  histories  with  you  and  enlarge  on  our 
many  plans  to  put  hosiery  departments  back  into  profit 
prominence. 

May  I  suggest,  then,  that  while  you’re  here  for  the 
convention,  you  look  in  on  us  at  SUITE  1818,  EMPIRE 
STATE  BLDG.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  and, 
perhaps,  to  doing  business  together  at  a  profit! 
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Careful  nans.  Smart  MHsplay  far 


HANDBAG  VOLUME 


By  ABRAHAM  MIHENTHAL 

Co-Director,  Notional 
Authority  for  the  Ladies' 
Handbag  Industry 


National  Authority  for  the  Ladies’  Handbag  Indus- 
try  estimates  that  for  the  year  1952,  the  number  of 
handbags  produced  by  the  industry  may  reach  63,000,000 
units,  valued  at  $130,000,000  at  manufacturer’s  selling 
price. 

In  the  handbag  industry,  as  in  most  soft  goods  industries, 
the  demand  for  handbags  at  a  low  price  has  brought  out  a 
vast  number  of  substitute  materials.  These  substitute  ma¬ 
terials  have  made  it  possible  to  offer  to  the  consumer  attrac¬ 
tive  handbags  at  price  levels  that  had  disappeared  from  the 
counters  of  many  retailers  for  a  number  of  years.  The  jjer- 


centage  increase  in  unit  sales  of  the  lower  priced  handbags 
during  the  past  three  years  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the 
dollar  sales  volume.  Retailers  who  heretofore  never  sold 
handbags  in  these  lower  priced  lines  may  now  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  doing  so  to  maintain  or  increase  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  handbag  department. 

A  retailer  who  may  decide  to  add  some  of  these  lowei 
priced  lines  will  have  to  plan  how  and  where  to  display 
them  in  the  handbag  department,  since  many  of  his  low 
priced  bags  are  copies  of  higher  priced  handbags,  only  made 
of  cheaper  materials  and  with  less  labor. 

In  most  department  stores  where  lower  priced  handbags 
are  now  sold,  they  are  shown  group>ed  on  counters  or  tables, 
which  affords  customers  the  opportunity  to  make  their  own 
selections.  To  sell  these  low  priced  handbags  usually  re¬ 
quires  little  or  no  sales  effort  on  the  part  of  a  salesperson. 
To  sell  better  quality  handbags,  particularly  those  made  of 
leathers  and  quality  fabrics,  requires  a  salesf>erson  who 
knows  the  names  of  the  leathers  and  the  fabrics  and  can 
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answer  questions  regarding  the  style 
and  wearing  qualities. 

The  handbag  department  in  most 
stores  occupies  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  store,  usually  facing  the 
main  entrance.  An  unattractive  dis¬ 
play  or  a  poorly  kept  stock  may  give 
a  customer  a  bad  impression  not  only 
of  the  handbag  department  but  of  the 
entire  store.  It  is  the  experience  of 
most  handbag  departments  that  at 
least  50  j)er  cent  of  women  who  stop  at 
the  handbag  department  do  so  because 
they  are  attracted  by  the  display.  The 
most  attractive  displays  of  handbags 
are  obtained  by  showing  the  bags 
grouiJed  according  to  color  with  a  dis¬ 
play  card  stating  the  name  of  the  color 
sponsored  by  some  fashion  authority. 
The  value  of  high  fashion  colored 
bags  depreciates  by  large  |>ercentages 
and  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  them 
quickly.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the 
dangers,  there  is  nothing  that  makes 
a  bag  department  more  attractive  and 
talked  about  than  being  the  first  to 
show  the  new,  correct,  high  fashion 
colors. 

Handbags  may  be  classified  into 
three  main  group>s.  One  type  is  the 
utility  bag,  which  most  women  buy  for 
general,  everyday  use,  and  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  a  “staple”  or 
“mama  bag.”  This  is  usually  a  con¬ 
venient  typ>e,  roomy  and  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  This  group  accounts  for  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  hand¬ 
bags. 

The  fashion  group  accounts  for  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  handbag  sales. 
This  group  embraces  high  styles,  fash¬ 
ion  colors,  and  materials  that  are  the 
vogue  of  the  day.  Since  this  group  has 
a  more  rapid  turnover,  the  stock  must 
be  watched  closely  to  prevent  obsoles¬ 
cence  of  styles.  It  is  the  group  that  re¬ 
quires  the  most  sales  efforts  through 
prof>er  display  and  suggestion. 

Another  group,  which  probably  ac¬ 
counts  for  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
handbag  sales,  are  those  handbags 
which  have  novel  features;  an  unusual 
catch  or  closing  device,  or  made  of 
very  fancy  materials.  These  are  usual¬ 
ly  sold  to  more  youthful  persons. 

In  every  store,  training  and  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  should  include  attention 
to  the  coordination  of  handbags  with 
apparel  and  other  accessories. 


The  key 
to  a 

profitable 

hosiery  and  underwear 

operation 

is 

good  merchandise 
. . .  key  reason 
why 

successful  retailers 

stick  to 

OUR 

knitting 


Gordon 


for  men,  women,  children 


Brown  Durrell  Co. 

Lines  may  be  seen  at  sales  offices  listed 

75  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge  42,  Mass.>38  Chauncy  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. *200  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 
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A  Fashionable  Future  for 


By  JAMES  L.  CAHN 

President,  American  Knit  Handwear  Association 


The  progressive  manufacturer  has  his  Fall  line  ready 
early,  and  the  retailer  who  places  his  orders  early  will 
benefit.  The  consistent  acceptance  of  American  knit  gloves 
is  clearly  substantiated  by  the  press  in  the  form  of  important 
magazine  articles,  television  shows,  and  newspaper  stories. 
There  are  many  surprises  in  store  for  the  fashion  experts. 
The  American  knit  glove  industry  is  the  first  fashion  indus¬ 
try  to  anticipate  trends  in  colors,  and  in  January,  1953,  will 
have  a  stimulating  color  story  for  Fall,  1953,  that  will  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  all  accessory  merchandise.  In  addition, 
new  offerings  in  surface  interest  are  sure  to  get  attention. 

To  earn  public  acceptance  in  1953,  American  knit  gloves 
must  depend  up>on  (1)  retailer  acceptance,  which  has  a  very 
direct  bearing  on  consumer  acceptance:  and  (2)  acceptance 
by  the  fashion  press. 

In  the  past;  the  press  has  been  conscious  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  American  knit  gloves,  but  fashion  information  and 
the  new  developments  in  the  industry  were  never  promoted 
to  the  extent  of  other  fashion  news,  because  American 
glove  manufacturers  have  been  reticent  and  slow  in  boast¬ 
ing  about  their  strides  to  the  public,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  knew  what  was  going  on. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  knit  handwear  made  in  America 
is  superior  .in  quality,  style  and  color.  Close  examination 
of  the  American  product  versus  the  foreign  product  clearly 
indicates  that  American  manufacturers  are  not  only  ahead 
in  style,  but  produce  an  item  that  is  far  superior  in  quality. 

American  knit  handwear  manufacturers  are  the  trade’s 
best  resources  for  a  year-round  product— cotton  and  nylon 
knits  in  the  spring,  summer  and  early  fall  which  offer  style 
and  protection,  and  woolknit  gloves  in  fall  and  winter  that 
provide  the  necessary  warmth. 
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Men’s  leather  palm  gloves  will  have  increasing  jwpularity 
in  1953,  especially  in  a  fibre  glove  with  a  blend  of  raccoon 
and  wool  which  was  first  introduced  last  year.  These  fibres 
give  much  desired  warmth,  and  the  softest  cashmere-com¬ 
fort  for  driving. 

American  knitted  gloves  and  mittens  for  children  have 
grown  in  popularity  in  projxjrtion  to  the  increase  in  the 
country’s  population.  Colorful  knits  brighten  up  every 
good  children’s  department.  In  1953,  American  knit  glove 
manufacturers  will  continue  to  do  an  outstanding  job  with 
copyrighted  designs  of  the  popular  cartoon,  movie,  and 
television  characters  on  children’s  gloves. 

Years  ago,  a  glove  buyer  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  store  recog¬ 
nized  the  possibility  of  developing  public  acceptance  for 
string  knits,  and  placed  what  was  apparently  an  unconsum¬ 
able  order.  His  foresight  paid  oft,  as  his  store  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  dozens  of  these  gloves  in  one  season.  They  had 
the  jump  on  competition  because  other  stores,  who  tried 
too  late  to  get  them,  found  it  was  impossible  for  American 
glove  manufacturers  to  produce  similar  orders  on  such 
short  notice. 

Knit  gloves  breathe  with  the  body;  they  do  not  make  the 
hands  feel  clammy  for  want  of  airing.  The  glove  buyer 
who  is  always  anxious  to  show  high  profits  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  knows  that  he  is  better  off  with  a  better  quality  glove, 
su{)erior  styling,  that  brings  back  satisfied  customers  to  his 
store,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  banked  on  the  American 
knit  label.  Aside  from  style  leadership,  practicability  and 
value  to  the  consumer,  retailers  favor  knit  gloves  because  of 
the  simplified  sizing,  requiring  at  most  four  sizes  to  provide 
adequate  stock.  ^  , 

The  American  knit  handwear  manufacturers  have  put 
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All  Hudson  styles  are  now  streamlined 


You  must  see  them  for  yourself  —  the  completely  brand  new 
Hudsons  in  nylon  and  silk  precisely  streamlined,  smartened 
and  fashioned  in  all  important  details  of  styling,  finish  and 
fit  -  in  the  true  luxury  manner  in  the  way  your  customers 
—  and  you  —  like  them. 


■  An  innovation  in  proportioning  concepts  —  created  by 

■  Hudson’s  ingenuity  and  skill  in  true  dimensional  knitting. 
PP  Here  at  last  is  perfection  fit  that  proportionately, contours 

the  hose  to  the  leg  at  8  important  stress  spots  —  with  complete 
graduation  carried  through  in  volume,  shaping  and  length  at 
all  8  points.  And  there  are  27  leg  lengths  and  contour  graduations 
to  satisfy  your  every  customer,  be  she  short,  average,  tall  or 
extra  tall  —  with  every  dimension  sculptured  in  to  stay. 


is  the  ultimate  in  proportional  knitting,  reflectirtg  the  craftsman¬ 
ship  resulting  from  Hudson's  years  of  experience  in  creating 
beautiful  hosiery  through  every  step  of  manufacture —  from  the 
row  filament  to  the  finished  masterpiece. 


Proportionately  knit 
for  genuine 

Sculptured  Contour  Fit 
at  foot  —  instep  —  heel 

—  ankle  —  calf  —  knee 

—  thigh  —  and  length. 


is  new,  exciting  wonderful  —  o  really  amazing  feature  to  be  avail¬ 
able  at  Hudson's  well-known  bask  prking  policy.  Shout  about  it 
to  your  customers  —  every  one  else  will  be  doing  so.  You'll  find 
they'll  keep  coming  back  to  you  for  the  comfort,  real  beauty  and 
long  wear  that  Sculptured  Contour  Fit  gives  them  in  every  style 
of  Hudson's  nylon  and  silk  numbers. 


Do  you  have  Hudson  Hosiery? 


'ostery  co. 


I  heir  designers  to  w  ork  glorifying  American  knit  gloves 
with  unusual  decorative  motifs  and  highly  imaginative  de- 
uiling.  They  have  taken  knit  gloves  out  of  the  category  of 
the  “poor  relation”  and  moved  them  into  “society.”  They 
have  introduced  strings  with  leather  palms  and  strings  with 
wool  linings  for  early  spring  and  late  fall.  They  promoted 
the  snug,  popular  shortie  and  added  new  flairs  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  included  ingenious  uses  of  leather  and  angora 
tops.  There  is  the  greatest  variety  in  design  and  fashion 


that  has  ever  been  ottered  before  to  the  reuiler. 

The  only  problem  exp>erienced  with  the  retailer  is  to 
have  him  appreciate  the  imptortance  of  placing  orders  early 
for  American  knit  handwear.  Every  delay  causes  the  re¬ 
tailer  much  in  sales  and  profits  because,  unlike  other  items, 
knitted  gloves  start  from  the  yarn,  and  it  takes  time  to  dye, 
knit,  and  finish  them.  Smart  retailers  will  hop  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  and  place  orders  early  so  that  they  will  be  prepared 
when  customers  call. 


Important  News  Promised  in 


By  W.  NELSON  WILKINS 

President,  National  Association  of 
Leather  Glove  Manufacturers,  Inc. 


Leather 


loves 


IN  retrospect  1952  could  be  described  as  a  year  of  caution. 

The  word  applies  equally  to  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Early  bookings  were  relatively  light  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  not  willing  to  risk  their  financial  stability  by  stock¬ 
ing  heavily. 

The  net  result  of  operating  in  this  manner  caused  a  mad 
rush  for  deliveries  at  the  beginning  and  peak  of  the  selling 
>.eason,  and  a  false  shortage  of  the  most  salable  and  desir¬ 
able  gloves,  and  some  of  their  component  materials.  Real 
hard  to  get  items  were  knit  wool  gloves  with  leather  palms 
and  fur  lined  gloves.  Material  shortages  showed  up  in  all 
kinds  of  linings— fur,  wool  and  fleece.  Of  the  leathers,  it 
was  purely  a  matter  of  getting  skins  tanned  in  time  for  the 
rush  season. 

Prices  were  about  10  per  cent  lower  than  in  1951,  due  to 
savings  gained  in  lower  materials  and  general  decline  of 
commodity  prices  throughout  the  world.  A  cautious  policy 
by  both  management  and  union  managed  to  stabilize  labor 
rates  throughout  1952. 

Government  contracts  were  fewer  than  in  any  jieriod  for 
the  past  12  years.  This  is  another  factor  which  forestalled 
early  and  continuous  production  throughout  the  year.  The 
amount  of  imports  showed  a  marked  decline,  which  w'as  in¬ 
deed  a  pleasant  note  for  all  fine  glove  manufacturers. 

In  forecasting  for  195S,  I  feel  that  we  may  be  treading  on 
thin  ice,  so  to  speak.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
government  may  require  or  conditions  that  would  affect 
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these  requirements.  Early  planning  and  purchasing  is  ex-  „ 
tremely  important  to  us  as  an  industry.  If  observed,  these 
conditions  will  result  in  uniformity,  prices  and  prompt 
deliveries  to  the  retailers.  It  means  a  steady  production  and 
lower  labor  turnover,  which  spells  economy  to  every  manu¬ 
facturer.  Since  glove  buying  for  1952  could  not  completely 
take  care  of  our  Armed  Forces  requirements,  it  can  well  be 
believed  that  government  glove  inventories  will  be  low  and 
the  buying  extensive.  However,  this  is  not  apt  to  happen  in 
the  usual  manner  since  coordination  of  purchasing  and 
establishment  of  new  headquarters  in  New  York  to  serve  all 
l)ranches  would  necessarily  delay  their  action. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  imp>orts  will  be  greater 
this  coming  year  than  last  since  the  same  conditions  govern 
this  purchasing. 

We,  therefore,  look  ahead  to  1953  for  early  buying  in 
strong  competitive  lines. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Tanners  Council  of  America, 
glove  leather  tanners  have  an  experienced  leather  chemist 
working  full  time  on  glove  leather  development.  The 
groundwork  for  this  research  has  advanced  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  new  and  interesting  results  should  be  forthcoming 
within  the  next  few  months.  For  this  fine  effort  we  salute 
the  Tanners  Council. 

Pending  results  of  these  interesting  developments,  our 
manufacturers  will  present  new  and  better  styles  and  work¬ 
manship  for  19.53. 
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^3nly  the  finest  stockings  in  the  world  hove  the  GOLD  STRIPE. 

The  GOLD  STRIPE  is  the  precious  name  and  functional  symbol  of  the  finest  nylons 
American  ingenuity  has  ever  produced.  Women  know  and  trust  this  famous  name 
and  symbol  .  .  .  women  look  for  it;  ask  for  it! 

More  than  6,000  retail  merchants  sell  Gotham  Gold  Stripe  profitably. 

Gotham  Gold  Stripe  nylons,  the  nation's  most  popular*  stockings,  have  been  made  and 
styled  to  the  most  exacting  standards  for  more  than  40  years. 

And  of  increasing  importance,  is  the  great  new  collection  of  beautiful,  feminine 
nylon  tricot  lingerie  made  from  yarn  to  meticulously  finished  garment  by  Gotham. 

To  SELL  Gotham  Gold  Stripe  is  a  sign  of  distinction  and  quality  In  your  lingerie 
or  hosiery  department  .  .  .  assures  you  of  volume  at  a  profit.  You  can  capitalize 
on  this  long  history  of  customer  satisfaction,  of  constant,  enduring  quality. 

The  facts  are  tremendously  interesting. 

GO  GOTHAM  IN  ’53! 

FACT  PINDKIIS  ASSOCIATtS,  IMC.  V _ ^ 

GOTHAM  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  INC,  200  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 

GOTHAM  HOSIERY  COMPANY.  INC..  2700  SOUTH  GRAND  AVENUE.  LOS  ANGELES  7.  CALIF. 

GOTHAM  HOSIERY  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD..  DOMINION  SOUARE  BUILDING.  MONTREAL 
Makers  of  Luxurious  Nylon  Tricot  Lingerie  and  Beautiful  Nylon  Stockings. 
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The  Fashion  Wardrobe  Arrives  in 


Kubber 


footwear 


By  C.  P.  McFADDEN 

Chairman,  Footwear  Division, 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 


r|URING  the  year  1952,  the  accent  was  on  style  develop- 
merit' m  the  rubber  footwear  industry.  Manufacturers 
emphasized  and  broadened  their  efforts  in  this  field,  affect¬ 
ing  both  waterproof  and  vulcanized  canvas  footwear.  This 
trend  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  alert  dealers  w'ho 
turned  it  into  extra  sales  and  extra  profits  for  themselves. 

It  resulted  in  increased  popularity  for  many  items,  espe¬ 
cially  in  women’s,  misses’  and  children’s  waterproof  goods 
and  men’s  and  women’s  casuals  in  the  canvas  line.  High 
style-appeal  was  attained  through  new  designs  and  through 
the  use  of  conventional  and  new  fabrics.  Extensive  appli¬ 
cation  in  waterproof  footwear  was  made  of  furs  and  fleeces, 
both  natural  and  synthetic.  Manufacturers  also  expanded 
their  use  of  the  new  synthetic  fibres. 

Additional  emphasis  was  given  to  light-weight  overshoes 
and  overboots,  including  men’s.  These  found  a  widespread 
market.  In  areas  of  severe  winters,  they  supply  a  need  dur¬ 
ing  the  changeable  and  capricious  weather  preceding  and 
following  the  actual  wintry  period.  In  those  areas  where 
winter  is  less  snowy  and  icy,  and  more  rainy  and  slushy,  the 
lighter-weight  footwear  gives  adequate  protection. 

The  industry  continued  to  produce  normal  quantities  of 
industrial  and  utility  waterproof  footwear  for  which  there 
always  has  been  and  will  be  a  substantial,  stable  market. 
But  the  accentuation  of  style  in  their  product— adding  a 
touch  of  glamor  to  sturdy,  dejjendable  and  serviceable  boots 
and  gaiters— has  widened  the  sales  f)otential  for  stormy- 
weather  footgear.  While  there  is  protection  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  any  pair  of  rubber  footwear,  all  types  do  not  go 
equally  well  with  every  ensemble  or  for  every  occasion.  The 
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pair  of  boots  or  gaiters  that  will  enhance  one  outfit  may 
I'etract  from  another.  Recent  innovations  in  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  styling  will  give  the  dealer  an  opportunity  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  woman  customer’s  style  consciousness  and  enable 
him  to  sell  her  two  or  even  more  pairs  of  different  styles  and 
types  of  rubber  footwear  so  that  she  will  have  the  right  pair 
for  the  right  costume. 

Taking  the  lead  in  the  development  of  luen’s  casual  shoes, 
the  rubber  footwear  manufacturers  virtu  ally  have  created 
a  style  trend  with  their  fabric-topped  vulcanized  oxfords. 
The  introduction  of  a  wide  variety  of  bold  colors  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  designs,  added  to  the  comfort  and  wearability  of 
this  type  of  rubber  shoe,  has  spurred  this  item  to  tremen¬ 
dous  popularity  with  men,  both  young  and  old. 

Retailers  have  exploited  this  typae  of  shoe  through  a  tie-in 
with  sales  of  casual  clothes  and  sportswear.  The  strongly- 
growing  tendency  among  men  toward  the  adoption  of  this 
kind  of  easy,  comfortable  attire  offers  a  big  field  for  the 
companion  piece  of  footwear  produced  by  the  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  manufacturers. 

While  casuals  in  the  women’s  lines  had  enjoyed  popu¬ 
larity  for  many  years  before  any  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  them  into  the  men’s  field,  women’s  casuals 
were  produced  in  1952  in  many  new  designs  to  win  addi¬ 
tional  approval  and  use.  This  item,  which  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  as  beach-wear  with  a  very  limited  season,  has  won  its 
way  to  general  use  and  almost  all-year  long  serviceability. 

These  were  the  highlights  of  1952  which  rqbber  footwear 
manufacturers  believe  have  shown  the  way  to  new  avenues 
of  profitable  business  for  both  producers  and  dealers. 
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the  U.S.A.,  but  Main  Street  makes  New  York  the  great  go  with  leadership.  Far-sighted  men  in  the  millinery  in¬ 
city  it  is.  New  York  lives  by  and  for  Main  Street,  U.S.A.  dustry  long  ago  mapped  out  a  long-range  program  to 

help  retailers  sell  more  hats. 


through  the  Millinery  Stabili-  has  pioneered  in  millinery  pro- 


zation  Commission  protects  the  interests  of  retailers  and 
manufacturers.  Able  representatives  in  Washington  work 
for  legislation  favorable  to  the  millinery  industry. 


motions.  The  Millinery  Fashion  Bureau,  working  with 
press,  radio,  television  and  movies,  has  won  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  hat  fashions  . . .  has  focused  world-wide 
attention  on  millinery. 


has  put  millinery  on  the  map 
and  plans  to  keep  it  tops  in  fashion,  tops  in  turn-over, 
top  department  for  profits! 


MILLINERY  STABILIZATION  COMMISSION 


1450  Broadway,  New  York  18 
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Forecast:  **Ueatthy 
High  Normat  Volutne** 


JEWELRY  BUSINESS 


By  GEORGE  R.  FRANKOVICH 

Executive  Secretary,  New  England  Manufacturing 
Jewelers'  &  Silversmiths'  Association 


m 


'■f^HE  many  diverse  industries  which  are  commonly  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  jewelry  industry  seem  to  have  success¬ 
fully  emerged  from  the  “boom-bust”  economy  of  the  past 
two  years.  The  sensitive  jewelry  business  reacted  in  typical 
fashion  during  this  period,  by  presenting  a  sales  picture 
that  overreached  the  general  sales  trend  in  both  the  upward 
and  the  dow'nward  directions. 

While  the  principal  segments  of  the  industry— watches, 
diamonds  and  fine  jewelry,  silverware,  and  costume  jewelry 
—varied  somewhat  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  swings,  the  average  pattern  after  the 
scare-caused  “boom”  of  1950  was  a  rather  extended  slide 
until  the  summer  of  1952. 

This  slow  volume  period,  particularly  noticeable  at  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  levels,  appears  to  have  per¬ 
mitted  an  excellent  correction  of  the  heavy  inventory  p>osi- 
tion  of  the  retailer  and  a  noticeable  and  sustained  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  cash  position.  Naturally,  there  occurred  no 
“scare  buying”  of  jewelry  at  the  retail  level. 

After  a  rather  normal  low  seasonal  spring  business  in 
1952,  a  true  optimism  seemed  to  p>ermeate  all  levels  of  the 
industry,  looking  particularly  toward  the  fall  and  Christ¬ 
mas  season  of  1952.  This  attitude,  while  largely  the  result 
of  a  low  inventory  and  seasonal  fair  cash>p>osition  of  the 
jewelry  distributor,  was  furthered  by  vigorous  and  wide¬ 
spread  promotion,  particularly  at  the  manufacturing  level, 


and  a  new  awareness  that  styling  and  merchandising  must 
remain  a  vital  part  of  the  jewelry  business  during  a  semi¬ 
war  pjeriod. 

These  factors  combined  to  bring  the  fall  of  1952  close  to 
the  p>eak  years  of  1946,  1947  and  1948.  Buying  by  the 
jewelry  distributors  was  a  far  cry,  however,  from  the  scare 
rush  experienced  during  the  fall  of  1950  and  the  early 
spring  of  1951.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1952,  the  well-bal¬ 
anced,  well-promoted,  well-priced  jewelry  line  was  experi¬ 
encing  an  excellent  business,  witli  most  lines  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  good  to  satisfactory.  Retailing  volume  main¬ 
tained  itself  at  a  high  normal,  and  prospects  were  excellent 
for  the  Christmas  business  which  accounts  for  from  60  pei 
cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  annual  retail  volume. 

If  we  find  that  these  expectations  have  been  realized,  the 
jewelry  retailer  should  be  in  a  healthy  inventory  p)osition 
during  the  spring  of  1953.  His  cash  position  should  be  such 
that  the  restocking  of  inventories  will  proceed  at  normal  or 
Nlightly  better  than  normal  level  during  the  spring  months. 

The  most  accurate  forecast  for  the  remainder  of  1953 
seems  to  be  that  jewelry  sales  can  be  expiected  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  general  level— upward  or  downward— of  the 
economy.  It  appjcars  that  1953,  like  1952,  will  be  marked 
by  a  general  high  level  of  business— partially  defense-sup>- 
p>orted.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  no  major 
disruption.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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€'1^  {I  ...  aplendor  in  a  myriad  of  mock  diamonds  that  reflect  all  the  magnifieenee  of 


Desiffn  patenU  pending 


Gown  bw  Ceil  Chapman 


fir  i 
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opening  night  at  the  Paris  opera.  Fabulous-looking  pear-shaped  stones  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 


Chandelier  Earrings  $10  pair.  Necklace  $20.  Bracelet  $20.  Prices  plus  tax 
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■-V  '  (Continued) 

1953  may  indeed  exceed  the  year  of  1952  as  to  sales  volume. 
It  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  healthy  spring  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  Fall  close  to  the  level  of  Fall,  1952,  can  bring 
the  entire  year  rather  close  to  the  post  war  peak  years  of  the 
industry.  The  continuing  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
jewelry  products  has  been  virtually  uninterrupted  for 
nearly  two  decades.  This  increasing  popularity,  particu¬ 


larly  with  the  teen-age  group,  has  been  a  significant  factor 
in  volume.  Population  forecasters  have  indicated  an  ex¬ 
panding  potential  market  in  this  age  bracket. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  in  view  of  these  factors,  to  make  any 
p>essimistic  long  range  forecast  for  the  jewelry  industry  and 
unlikely  indeed  that  the  immediate  future  will  bring  any¬ 
thing  other  than  a  healthy— but  seasonal,  of  course— high 
normal  in  volume. 


3Materiats  A-vaitabte, 
Demand  Strowtg  far 


COSTUME  JEWELRY 


By 


ERNEST  S.  HELLER 


President,  The  Costume  Jewelry  Trade  Association 


r^HE  Costume  Jewelry  Industry  during  the  course  of  the 
year  1952  underwent  a  series  of  ups  and  downs  very 
closely  related  to  the  general  retail  sales  of  the  country  at 
large,  esp)ccially  in  the  ready-to-wear  departments.  Inasmuch 
as  costume  jewelry  today  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a  fashion 
accessory,  it  naturally  follows  closely  the  volume  of  the 
dress  industry. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  there  was  a  general  re¬ 
cession  in  sales,  and  other  problems  such  as  limitations  of 
essential  metals  like  brass  and  tin  presented  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  to  the  manufacturers.  These  might  have  been  more 
severe  had  the  demand  for  costume  jewelry  been  greater 
at  that  time,  but  in  the  second  quarter  the  restrictions  on 
bi-ass  were  considerably  eased  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  greater  leniency  was  shown  in  the  allotment  of  tin. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  showings,  which  took  place  in 
June,  a  much  more  hopeful  situation  presented  itself.  Pur¬ 
chasing,  while  not  large,  was  rather  optimistic  and  by  Scp>- 
tember  really  good  orders  were  being  placed.  As  this  is 
being  written,  we  are  well  into  the  fall  season  and  business 
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is  going  along  at  a  pace  which,  while  not  equal  to  the  fall 
of  1950,  is  nevertheless  considerably  ahead  of  ’51,  and  the 
prosp)ects  are  that  the  year  will  finish  in  good  volume  and 
that  the  spring,  too,  should  maintain  itself  on  a  high  level. 

As  far  as  styles  are  concerned,  the  year  showed  no  radical 
change  in  design  or  niode  from  the  previous  year’s  styles. 
Necklaces  of  all  sorts  have  been  selling  very  well  due  to  the 
low  necklines  which  have  continued  their  vogue.  Earrings 
have  been  selling  in  large  volume  and  bracelets  with  discs 
and  charms  have  had  quite  a  flurry  in  the  fashion  picture. 
Bangle  bracelets  had  a  very  strong  app>eal  in  the  early  fall. 
Large  rhinestone  pins  are  enjoying  a  wide  vogue  this  fall. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  white  goods.  While  every  year  shows  a  certain 
demand  for  this  typ>e  of  decoration  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  it  was  particularly  noticeable  this  year  and  articles 
of  a  higher  price  level  were  very  well  sold.  This  leads  the 
manufacturers  to  believe  that  there  will  be.  a  good  demand 
for  well-made,  high  style  white  merchandise  throughout  the 
warm  months. 

Jaanary,  1953 
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Here  is  a  unit  control  plan  for  staple  pearls  that  is  unique  in  two 
respects.  First.  Marvella  holds  itself  responsible  for  finding 

each  store’s  seasonal  best  sellers  and  playing  them  deeply  enough  All  the  store  has  to  do  is  to  take  the  requested  stock-counts 
that  the  store  will  obtain  the  maximum  volume  from  them.  And  accurately.  After  recording  the  stock-count,  a  Marvella  executive 

second,  the  size  of  the  investment  is  held  flexible  enough  to  trained  in  pearl  merchandising  knows  exactly  what  has  sold 

allow  the  stock  to  build  up  to  seasonal  peaks  and  then  ride  swiftly  and  can  fill-in  and  request  exchanges,  where  necessary,  sending 

down  to  low  levels  at  store  inventory  time.  a  note  to  the  store  telling  how  much  in  dollars  is  on  the  way. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it. 


In  the  Flexible  Marvella  operation,  which  is  NOT  a  “bring-it-up-to-the- 
original-inventory”  plan,  depth  of  stock  varies  with  the  demand  for  the 
item.  For  instance,  in  a  pre-peak  period  the  following  would  happen: 


ITEM 

0/1 

O.H. 

SALES 

9/15 

O.H. 

BUY 

SALES 

10/1 

O.H. 

BUY 

A 

6 

2 

4 

— 

2 

2 

2 

B 

6 

6 

0 

18 

14 

4 

24 

NoH:  "Oil."  mMMt  "on  Aaiwl.'' 


The  result  is  that  the  stock  of  item  A  falls  to  its  own  level,  while  item  B  is  increased  in  depth  sufficiently  to  take 
advantage  of  its  potential.  The  important  question  is,  "How  much  of  the  item  will  be  needed  to  allow  for  a  50% 
increase  in  sales,  plus  some  carry-over  until  the  following  shipment  is  received?"  When  the  6  pieces  of  item  B 

sold  out,  we  had  to  assume  that  9  would  have  been  sold  if  they  had  been  there,  and  so  18  were  ordered  to  allow 

for  an  increase  in  demand.  After  the  third  stock-count,  the  store’s  inventory  takes  on  the  pattern  of  its  sales... 
it  is  deep  in  the  items  in  most  demand,  and  representative  in  its  assortment  of  other  items. 

The  plan  is  just  as  flexible  in  the  other  direction  after  the  peak  of  the  selling  period  has  passed.  For  instance-. 


Since  we  presume  a  drop  in  demand  during  the  post-peak  period,  a  quantity  equal  to  that  sold  between 

the  last  two  stock-counts  is  sufficient  for  selling  and  carry-over  until  the  next  shipment  is  received. 

For  the  purpose  of  control,  the  year  is  divided  into  the  following  periods: 

Christmas  pre-peak . August  15  to  December  10  Spring  pre-peak . February  5  to  June  10 

Winter  post-peak . December  20  to  February  1  Summer  post-peak . June  15  to  August  10 

M«r*  Hmiii  mo  storM  can  now  ottMl  to  1h«  tuccMC  of  the  Marvella  Pearl  Hexible  Unit  Control  Operation.  Each 

hoe  at  ieoet  a  50%  increoee  in  volume,  better  turnover,  cleaner  stocks,  no  morkdowns,  and  most  important,  na 
customer  walk-outs.  Today  they  can  truly  claim  to  herve  what  the  customer  wants. ..when  she  wonts  HI 


Leant  hate  you  eati  take  your  pearl  merchandiaing  problema  off  your  hands 

...and  put  them  in  the  hands  of 


...first  with  the  merchandise 


and  merchandising  aids  that  make  your  jewelry  department  more  profitable 


Write  today  to:  WEINREICH  BROS.  CO. 
383  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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The  Richelieu  Brand  has  an  ever>increasing  consumer 
acceptance.  A  brand  with  no  record  of  a  mark-down. 
A  national  reputation  of  which  our  company  is  proud. 


1953 


'xcAejdeit  PRODUCTS  INTERNATIONALLY  FAMOUS 


FIFTY  YFARS  OF  COMSTHUCTIVF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISINS 


January,  1953 


JOS.H. 


389  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-9162 


fxocvttv*  Offic9t  ond  Focteiy: 

220  TWENTY-FIFTH  ST.  •  BROOKLYN  32,  N.  Y. 
south  8-7070 


Bros. 


“Khowh  for  their  hventioHS  and  J^ew  Creations” 

PRODUCING  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  VOLUME  FOR  JEWELRY  DEPARTMENTS 


\ 


195S 
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NOTIONS  BUSINESS 

Practical  Pradacts^ 

Seli"Selectian  Arthur  i.  mellin 

Executive  Secretary, 

rixtarCS  National  Notion  Association 


Business  in  notion  departments  in  all  sizes  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  was  consistently  good  throughout  1952.  As 
the  year  closed,  sales  in  department  store  notions  averaged 
from  three  per  cent  to  five  f)er  cent  above  those  of  1951,  re¬ 
versing  the  sales  trend  of  the  department  store  as  a  whole. 
Department  store  notion  sales,  approximating  $159  million, 
returned  to  retailers  a  profit  of  3.6  per  cent  on  sales. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  year’s  success  of  the 
notion  department,  notably  (a)  the  majority  of  consumers 
confined  their  purchases  to  a  basis  of  actual  needs  and  the 
notion  inventory  is  replete  with  such  items  for  sewing, 
home  requirements  and  personal  adornment  and  grooming, 
(b)  styles  favored  decorative  effects,  (c)  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  home  sewing,  with  some  48  million  women  either 
making  new  apparel  or  mending  worn  clothing,  (d)  the  netv 
controlled  hair-dos,  (e)  increased  home  and  apartment 


building  requiring  the  use  of  closet  accessories  and  clothing 
storage  facilities. 

Selling  was  further  facilitated  by  the  more  widespread 
use  in  notion  departments  of  self-selection  or  self-selling 
display  fixtures,  available  from  notion  manufacturers. 
These  were  particularly  effective  in  buttons,  threads,  slide 
fasteners,  sewing  aids,  dress  shields,  sanitary  goods,  hair 
accessories  and  closet  items. 

Starting  the  year  with  inventories  on  hand  of  some  15 
per  cent  to  20  p>er  cent  above  normal,  notion  buyers, 
through  aggressive  item  promotions,  consistent  newspajjer 
advertising  and  careful  buying,  approached  the  close  of  the 
year  with  about  12  per  cent  less  stock  on  hand  than  they 
usually  carry.  However,  during  Nosember  there  was  a 
spirited  buying  in  the  notion  market  and  the  year  ended 


What  do  you  want  to  know  about 

merchandising  men’s  clothing? 

You'll  find  all  the  answers  in 

THE  MEN’S  CLOTHING 
DEPARTMENTAL 
MERCHANDISING  MANUAL 

Just  published  by  the  Merchandising  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

CLEARLY  and  simply,  the  Men's  Clothing  Manual  explains  the  essentials  of  successful  merchandising;  how  and  when 
^  to  buy,  how  to  control  your  stocks,  how  to  promote,  etc.  If  will  help  familiarize  the  new  buyer  with  the  tools  of  mer¬ 
chandising  as  well  as  provide  the  seasoned  buyer  with  a  "refresher"  course.  Top  experts  in  the  field  helped  prepare 
the  Manual,  which  was  edited  by  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  former  assistant  general  manager  of  NRDGA. 

You  can  pick  up  your  copy  of  the  Manual  today  at  the  publications  desk  in  the 
registration  room  or  by  writing  to  the  NRDGA,  100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Mamb«r  Pric*:  $3.75 
Nen-KMinbar:  $5.00 
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with  department  store  notion  inven¬ 
tories  back  to  about -normal. 

The  department  faces  the  new  year 
with  prospects  bright  for  continued 
good  business.  All  kinds  of  decorative 
trimmings  are  needed.  The  number 
of  women  sewing  at  home  continues  to 
increase.  More  and  more  closet  acces¬ 
sories  and  storage  cabinets  are  required 
in  new  homes  and  apartments.  Hair¬ 
dos  call  for  the  use  of  all  typ)es  of  pins, 
wavers,  net  and  decorative  accessories. 
Personal  grooming  and  cleanliness  are 
always  a  must.  Increased  costs  of  labor 
and  higher  prices  manufacturers  arfe 
paying  for  materials  mean  stability  of 
selling  prices,  eliminating  fear  among 
notion  buyers  that  they  might  meet 
neighboring  competition  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  from  a  soft  price  structure. 

It  is  well  for  department  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  remember  that  notions  is 
primarily  a  service  department,  an¬ 
swering  the  every-day  personal  and 
home  needs  of  women  and  therefore 
brings  increased  traffic  to  the  store  as 
a  whole,  adding  to  total  sales  and 
profits. 


at  the  convention  .  .  . 


bfc  lu  Aiieriu  incoB 

MERCHANDISING  SESSIONS 

They're  up-fo-the-minuie  wHh  the 
topics  that  interest  you  most. 


READY-TO-WEAR  -  Penn  Top 
South  —  9:30  A.M.  Wednes¬ 
day,  Jan.  14 

ACCESSORIES  &  SMALLWARES  - 
Skytop  —  2:30  P.M.  Wednes¬ 
day,  Jan.  14 

PIECE  GOODS  —  Grand  Ballroom 
—  9:30  A.M.  Thursday,  Jan.  15 

MEN'S  &  BOYS'  WEAR  -  Penn 
Top  South  —  9:30  A.M.  Thurs¬ 
day,  Jan.  15 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISING  SES¬ 
SION  —  Grand  Ballroom  — 
2:30  P.M.,  Thursday,  Jan.  15 


NEW 


LaM 


ode  display  unit 


sa\'es  time... 


La  Mode’s  revolutionary  new 
way  of  displaying  fashion  buttons 
saves  precious  space,  yet  shows  more  buttons. 

Saves  employee  time,  because 

buttons  no  longer  need  to  be  strung  or  _ 

wired  in  place.  Gists  very  litde  to  install 

and  mainuin,  and  litde  eflFort  ^  ^  A 

to  change.  And  does  an  extraordinarily  I  I  iY  / 

effective  job  of  selling  more  buttons.  JPIU  U-t 

Write  today  for  details  of  this  great 

new  unit,  plus  your  copy  of  the  new  BUTTONS 

Study  of  Notion  Department  Operation, 
by  Russell  W.  Allen  &  G). 

See  the  new  La  Mode  Fashion  Button  Panel 
and  fixtures  being  exhibited  at  the  Convention. 

B.  BLUMENTHAL  &  CO.,  Inc.,  1372  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Also  creators  of  Le  Chic  buttons 
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presents 


contest 


Mrs.  Jeanne  Herrick  of  Arlington,  Vo., 

1952  winner  in  Paris  with  husband.  Will 
•  customer  from  your  store  be  53's  winner? 


/ /  your  customors  can 

WIN  A  TRIP  TO  PARIS 

$7,000  in  prizos 

now  . . .  even  more  potent  because  this  contest  is  backed 
by  McCall's  magazine  and  its  4,200,000  circulation  —  starting 
with  three  full  color  editorial  pages  in 
the  front  of  the  February  issue! 

Last  year  McCall's  Patterns'  "Easter  Parade  Fashion 
Contest"  sent  500,000  women  into  stores  for  entry  blanks! 

This  year  the  conte'st  will  be  even  bigger  and  better 
with  new  prizes,  new  selling  angles  and  new  power! 

pince  goods  buyers  . . .  here  is  traffic  for  you,  sales 
for  you.  A  contest  where  she  buys  both  fabrics  and 

(patterns  to  enter  .  .  .  one  that  sends  her  to  your  store  fora  blank 
and  your  help!  Make  this  YOUR  OWN  spring  promotion! 
STARTS  JAN.  21  -  ENDS  APRIL  4 


solos! 


PRINTED  PATTERN 
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THE  NilTIOIIIAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
42nil  ANNEAL  CONVENTION  •  JANEARY  12,  IS,  14, 15, 195S 
HOTEL  STATLER,  NEW  YORE  CITY,  NEW  YORE 


Program  Covor  — 

Craatod  by 

Rolf  Shockey  &  Attociatet 


More  Than 


TWELVE 

CENTURIES 

Of  Practical  Experience 
Gained  in  Working  In  and  With 
Stores  and  Manufacturers 


zAmos  warrish  &  Company,  Inc. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

LOngacre  4-5600 

EXECUTIVE  CLINICS  ★  FASHION  CLINICS  ★  STORE  DESIGN 

management  counsel  ★  merchandising  analysis 

SALES  PROMOTION  ANALYSIS  ★  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
CONSUMER  RESEARCH  ★  ANNIVERSARY  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  EVENTS 
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SECURITY  7>/hs 
IXCEXTIVE 


F"or  retail  store  executives 
and  ein|)lov«‘es 


JLike  many  employers,  you  might  like  to  liberalize  your  pension  plan  to 
provide  larger  retirement  incomes  for  your  employees.  But  you  hesitate  to 
increase  the  fixed  pension  obligation  you  have  already  assumed. 

A  sound  alternative  may  be  for  you  to  create  a  profit-sharing  plan,  or  a 
thrift  and  savings  plan,  in  addition  to  your  pension  plan. 

We  have  helped  many  companies  work  out  such  combination  plans — 
plans  that  combine  security  and  incentive.  Let  us  help  you  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  effective  retirement  program  for  your  company,  including  a 
cost  estimate.  Write  or  call  our  PENSION  TRUST  DIVISION. 


CITY  BANK  FARMERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

Chartered  1822 

HEAD  OFFICE:  22  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Affiliate  of 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

Established  1812  \  ' 

Mt«n»nr  y»dwl  DrpMft  IfMNmiic* 

January,  1953 


) 

Condensed  Convention  Program 


MONDAY 

1.  ABO  Luncheon  . 

.12:00  Noon  Grand  Ballroom 

14.  Store  Management . 

15.  Ready-to-Wear  Merchandising 

9:30  .A.M.  .  Keystone  Room 

9:30  A.M.. .  Skytop 

2.  Top  Management  . 

.  8:00  P.M.  .  .  Grand  Ballroom 

16.  Visual  Merchandising  and 

Store  Management  . 

2:30  P.M. .  .  .Grand  Ballroom 

TUESDAY 

3.  Store  Management,  Personnel 

17.  Personnel  . 

18.  .Accessories  and  Smallwares 

Merchandising  . 

2:30  P.M.  Keystone  Room 

2:30  P.M.  .  Skytop 

and  Public  Relations  . 

4.  Credit  Management  . 

5.  Controllers’  Congress  . 

6.  Sales  Promotion  . 

.  9:30  A.M..  .  Grand  Ballroom 

.  9:30  A.M..  .  Keystone  Room 
.  9:30  A.M.  Skytop 
.  9:30  A.M..  .  Penn  Top  South 

THURSDAY 

19.  Store  Management  “Early 

Bird”  Session . 

8: 15  A.M.  .  .  Keystone  Room 

7.  Sales  Promotion  . 

.  2:30  P.M.  . .  Grand  Ballroom 

20.  Piece  Goods  Merchandising . 

9:30  A.M. . .  Grand  Ballroom 

8.  Smaller  Stores . 

.  2:30  P.M.. .  Keystone  Room 

21.  Store  Management  and  Delivery. 

9:30  A.M.  .  Keystone  Room 

9.  Controllers’  Congress 

.  2:30  P.M.. .  Skytop 

22.  Personnel  . 

9:30  A.M..  .  Skytop 

10.  Personnel  and  Merchandising  . 

11.  Smaller  Stores  Dinner . 

.  2:30  P.M.. .  Penn  Top  South 

.  6:30  P.M.  .  .  Grand  Ballroom 

23.  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 

Merchandising  . 

9:30  .A.M.. .  Penn  Top  South 

WEDNESDAY 

12.  Personnel  “Early  Bird’’  Session 

13.  Personnel  and  Sales  Promotion 

8:15  A.M.  Keystone  Room 

9:30  .A.M.  Grand  Ballroom 

24.  General  Merchandising  . 

25.  Store  Management  . . 

26.  Distributive  Education . 

27.  Retailers’  42nd  Annual 

Banquet  . 

2:30  P.M.  .  Grand  Ballroom 

.  2:30  P.M.  .  Keystone  Room 

2:30  P.M. ...Penn  Top  South 

.  6:45  P.M..  .  Grand  Ballroom 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  cash  registers  used  in  the  Registration  Headquarters  which  have  been  loaned  for 
this  Convention  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  the  showcases  for  display  of  Association 
publications  furnished  by  Macy’s,  New  York;  and  the  notebooks  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Shelby 
Salesbook  Company,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

REGISTRATION  FEES 

$5  per  individual;  $25  per  firm  maximum  (any  number  of  representatives),  except  in  case  of  non-member  stores 
eligible  for  NRDGA  membership:  $25  per  individual,  with  a  $20  rebate  if  store  joins  the  Association  during  the 
Convention.  American  Retail  Association  Executives— no  charge  upon  proper  identification. 

ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS 

NRDGA  Members  of  Record  are  urged  to  attend  Sessions  No.  7  and  24.  Election  of  NRDGA  Directors  and  vot¬ 
ing  on  the  amendment  of  by-laws  will  be  conducted  at  Session  No.  7  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  at  2:30  P.  M.  Tues¬ 
day,  January  13.  Voting  on  the  Convention  resolutions  will  take  place  at  Session  No.  24  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
at  2:30  P.  M.  Thursday,  January  15. 

RETAILERS'  42ND  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

To  be  sure  of  a  seat  at  the  Banquet,  it  is  well  to  make  your  reservation  immediately.  Also,  prepare  to  be  at  your 
table  at  6:45  P.  M.  Your  cooperation  will  enable  us  to  adjourn  the  Banquet  before  10:00  P,  M. 
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January.  1955 


Luncheons,  Dinners  cmd 
Comminee  Meetings 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  12 

Transportation  Committee  Meeting  10:00  A.M.  Room  129 

Traffic  Group  Board  of  Directors 
Luncheon  . 12:00  Noon  Room  127 

1  ransportation  Committee  Meeting  2:00  P.M.  Room  129 

Testimonial  Dinner  to  Scandinavian 
Merchants  . . .  5:30  P.M.  Keystone  Room 

.Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear  Group 

Directors  Dinner  .  6:00  P.M.  Room  129 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  13 

NRDGA  Convention  Committee  on 
Nominations  Meeting .  9:30  A.M.  Rooms  111-112 

Smaller  Stores  Board  of  Advisors 
Meeting  and  Luncheon  . 10:00  A.M.  Parlor  C 

Personnel  Board  of  Directors 

Luncheon  . 12:00  Noon  Parlor  A 

Vendor  Relations  Committee 

Luncheon  and  Meeting  . 12:00  Noon  Room  129 

Credit  Management  Board  of 

Directors  Luncheon  . 12:30  P.M  Parlor  B 

NRDGA  Convention  Committee  on 
Resolutions  .  2:30  P.M _ Room  127 

Sales  Promotion  Board  of  Directors 

Meeting  and  Dinner  .  4:30  P.M.  Room  129 


\ferchandising  Board  of  Directors 
Dinner  .  6:00  P.M.  Parlor  C 

Ernest  Katz  Alumni  Dinner .  6:30  P.M.  Rooms  111-112 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  14 

Controllers’  Congress  Research 
Committee  Meeting  . 10:00  .A.M.  .  Parlor  C 

Store  Management  Board  of 

Directors  Luncheon  . 12:00  Noon  Parlor  A 

NRDG.A  Convention  Committee 
on  Resolutions .  2:30  P.M.  .  .  Room  127 

Personnel  Group’s  Distributive 
Education  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  Meeting .  4:00  P.M.  Conference  Room 

9,  18th  Floor 

Visual  Merchandising  Board  of 
Directors  Meeting .  4:30  P.M.  Parlor  B 

Controllers’  Congress  Board  of 
Directors  Dinner  and  Meeting  ...  6:00  P.M.  Parlor  C 

Fur  Council  Directors  Dinner 
and  Meeting  .  6:00  P.M — Parlor  A 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  15 

NRDG.A  Board  of  Directors 

Meeting  .  9:30  .A.M.  Headquarters 

Delivery  Group  Board  of  Room 

Directors  Luncheon . 12:00  Noon  Rooms  111-112 

Pre  s  Conference  .  2:00  P.M.  Parlor  A 


Visit  the  Exhibits  ...  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

The  official  scheduled  hours  for  visiting  exhibits  are  9:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.,  Monday 
through  Thursday.  During  these  hours,  the  exhibitors  will  maintain  a  maximum  staff  to 
service  their  booths,  thus  assuring  delegates  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

As  no  meetings  are  scheduled  during  the  morning  and  afternoon,  Monday  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  visit  the  exhibits. 

WIN  A  $100  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  BOND 
FOR  THE  BEST  STATEMENT! 

...  In  100  words  or  less  give  a  statement  on  what  exhibit 
impressed  you  most  and  why.  Contest  cards  are  available  at 
all  exhibits. 
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Make  friends  with  the 


.  1 1  7 


I 


ho  makes  friends  for  you! 


4 


Meet  Mr.  Sales’*' .  .  .  he’s  LIFE  advertising 
personified. 

We  hope  you’ve  already  met  him,  for  he’s 
been  around  a  great  deal.  Been  all  around  the 
globe — he  knows  presidents  and  kings  and 
queens — and  seen  all  the  strange  sights  of  this 
wonderful  world.  But  he  gets  into  the  homes  of 
all  kinds  of  plain  people  as  well.  With  his  fasci¬ 
nating  line  of  conversation,  he  has  a  way  of 
getting  them  to  go  out  and  buy. 

Mr.  Sales  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  be¬ 
tween  your  store  and  the  homes  in  your  trad¬ 
ing  area  (some  1 1 ,880,000  households**  in  the 
nation). 

He’s  a  good  man  to  have  around  when  you’re 


planning  store  windows — or  floor  displays — or 
radio  and  TV  programs.  And  salespeople  find 
he’s  a  good  teammate — for  clinching  sales. 

Must  wear  him  down?  Not  Mr.  Sales — he’s 
inexhaustible!  You  can  call  on  him  once,  twice 
— all  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more 
you  use  him,  the  harder  he’ll  work  for  you. 

More  than  that — Mr.  Sales  has  a  flair  for 
making  friends — and  for  making  them  your 
friends.  That  means  customers  who  come  back 
again  and  again. 

So  when  he  calls  on  you  in  your  store,  invite 
him  in  . .  .  make  him  at  home.  You’ll  enjoy  his 
visit — and  he’s  apt  to  become  one  of  your  store 
family ! 


*Meet  Mr.  Sales  in  Parlor  1  at  the  NRDGA  Convention— and  ask  him  some 
questions  of  your  own. 

**A  Study  of  the  Household  Accumulative  Audience  of  LIFE,  195'2,  by  Alfred 
Politz  Research,  Inc. 


LIFE 


First  in  circulation 


First  in  readership 

First  in  advertising  revenue 


9  Rock«f«ll*r  Plaza,  Naw  York  20,  N.  Y. 


/ 


WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SHOW 
YOU  exoctly  how  much  you  can 
save  the  inserting  and  mailing 

MACHINE  way.  Let  iis  make  a 
test  run  on  your  next  mass 
mailing.  Use  the  coupon  or  write 
us  on  your  letterhead. 


The  bargain  you  can’t  get  from 
Uncle  Sam  is  yours  with  inserting 
AND  MAILING  MACHINE  every  time 

you  make  a  large  mailing.  The 
only  piece  of  equipment  of  its 
kind,  this  magic  machine  takes 
over  the  entire  job  .  .  .  breezes 
through.  It  gathers  enclosures, 
inserts  in  envelopes,  seals,  prints 
postage  indicia,  counts  and  stacks. 
There  is  no  waste,  no  spoilage. 
And— mailing  costs  are  drastically 
reduced  ...  in  many  cases  by  as 
much  as  80%.  Even  with  today’s 
rising  costs — you  now  can  do  more 
mailing  on  the  same  budget  and 
you  now  can  make  greater  use  of 
effective  enclosures. 


****  MAIilNO  MACNIM  CO. 

fNiinrsauM.  Niw  jhmv 

I  I  I  would  like  »o  Tc»t  rt»e  efficiency  and  economy 
•— *  vf  ihc-  Iniefiins  »nd  Mailinji  Machine  Method. 

□  Send  "What  a  Few  o<  over  3.000  Business  Men 
Think  »{  the  InsertinK  At  Mailing  Machine." 


CASE  HISTORY  NO.  35 

Form  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  soys; 

"We  hove  two  Inserting  and  Mailing  Machines.  Each  one  is 
doing  the  work  of  sovoral  clerks  and  has  paid  for  itsoH  several 


bKBtTMG  AND  MaUNG  MaOIME  CO 


January,  1953 


« 


AY 


JANUARY  12 


7:35  P.M. 


GRAND  BALLROOM 

"THE  MAGIC  KEY" 

A  SPECIAL  FILM  SHOWING 

By  spedai  arrangement  with  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  THE  MAGIC 
KEY.  its  new  sound  and  color  movie,  will  be  shown  at  7:35  P.M.,  immediately 
preceding  the  Top  Management  Session.  THE  MAGIC  KEY  has  aroused  nation¬ 
wide  interest  and  acclaim  for  its  dramatic  and  concise  presentation  about  adver¬ 
tising  and  free  enterprise. 


AY 


JANUARY  12 


Session  No.  2 

GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 
TOP  AAANAGEMENT  SESSION 


NOTES 


PATTERN  FOR  RETAIL  PROGRESS 

Chairman:  WADE  G.  McCARGO 
President,  H.  V.  Baldwin  te  Company,  Inc,  Richmond; 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 


Announcement  of  Convention  Committees 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President,  Chandler  k  Co.,  Boston;  President,  NRDGA 

Department  Stores  on  Uneasy  Street 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard 
University,  Boston 


The  Businessman's  Responsibility  to  Government 

Senator-elect  BARRY  GOLDWATER,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


Award  for  Distinguished  Service 

Presentation  by  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  President  and  General  Manager, 

The  G.  M.  McRelvey  Company,  Youngstown 

Response 

It  Takes  a  Will,  Not  a  Wish,  to  Control  Expenses 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Fice  President  and  General  Manager,  Miller  k 
Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond 

Retailing  in  Sweden 

GUSTAF  BORGSTROM,  General  Manager,  Sveriges  Kopmannaforbund. 

Stockholm;  President,  Swedish  Retail  Federation 

Greet  Your  Fellow  Retailers  at  the  Convention 


January,  19.53 


JANUARY  13  9:30  A.M 


1UESDAY 


Session  No.  3 

GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 

JOINT  SESSION;  STORE  AAANAGEMENT, 
PERSONNEL  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

IS  NIGHT  SELLING  GOOD  FOR  THE  CUSTOMER, 
THE  EMPLOYEE  AND  THE  STORE? 

Chairman:  E.  W.  DENNIS 
President,  Sibley,  Lindsay  te  Curr  Co.,  Rochester 


Night  Openings 
Reasons  Fan 

E.  B.  WEISS,  Director  of  Merchandising,  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc- 
New  York 

Reasons  Against: 

PHILIP  LeBOUTILLIER,  President,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York 

Customers  Don't  Have  to  Shop  on  Saturday! 

MORGAN  E.  MANCHESTER,  President,  Harry  S.  Manchester,  Inc.,  Madison 


Impact  of  Longer  Store  Hours  on  Present  and  Future  Employees 

Impartial  survey  of  retail  employee  viewpoint  conducted  by  the  American 
Collegiate  Retailing  Association  and  presented  by  THEODORE  D.  ELLS¬ 
WORTH,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University,  New  York 


General  Discussion  of  Store  Experience  with  Revised 
Store  Schedules 


TUESDAY  JANUARY  13  9:30  A.M. 

Session  No.  4 

KEYSTONE  ROOM  (Floor  above  Ballroom) 

CREDIT  AAANAGEMENT  SESSION 

Chairman:  ROBERT  M.  GRINAGER 
Credit  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 


Gauging  Credit  Department  Productivity 

EDWARD  F.  HIGGINS,  General  Credit  Manager,  Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
New  York 


Panel: 

CHARLES  H.  DICKEN,  Credit  Sales  Manager,  Girabel  Brothers, 

Philadelphia 

CLYDE  C.  KORTZ,  General  Credit  Manager,  The  Higbee  Company, 

Cleveland 

CHARLES  F.  NAUMANN,  General  Credit  Manager,  Fedway  Stores, 

New  York 

JOHN  T.  ROSE,  Credit  Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit 
WALTER  J.  ROBERTSON,  Assistant  CorUroller,  Macy’s,  New  York 

. ■■■■■  '  Your  Badge  of  Admission  Is  Your  Introduction 


NOTES 


NOTES 


.STORES,  Section  2 


JANUARY  13  9:30  A.M. 


NOTES 


TUESDAY 

Session  No.  5 

SKYTOP  (Eighteenth  Floor) 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  SESSION 

AN  IMPROVED  ACCOUNTING  MANAGEMENT 
TOOL  FOR  RETAILERS 

General  Chairman:  GEORGE  W.  HALL 
Vice  President,  Raphael  Weill  &  Company  (The  White  House),  San  Francisco; 
Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 

Forum  on  Production  Unit  Accounting 

Panel  Chairman:  LAWRENCE  LACHMAN,  Treasurer,  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
New  York 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard 
University,  Boston 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Vice  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 
ROBERT  B.  WOLFE,  Advisor  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  on  Production 
Unit  Accounting,  Cincinnati 

HARRY  MARGULES,  Treasurer  and  Store  Manager,  Saks- 34th,  New  York 
This  panel  ot  experts  will  present  and  discuss  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
accounting  changes  brought  to  retailing  in  the  last  25  years.  A  well  conceived 
and  proven  theory  for  licking  and  thereafter  controlling  the  expense  problem. 


TUESDAY  JANUARY  13  9:30  A.M. 

Session  No.  6 

PENN  TOP  SOUTH  (Eighteenth  Floor) 

SALES  PROMOTION  SESSION 

HOW  TO  PROFIT  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION 
IN  ADVERTISING 

Chairman:  WILLIAM  J.  McLAUGHLIN 
Sales  Promotion  Manager,  McCurdy  &  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester 

Address  of  Welcome 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA 

How  to  Use  Radio  to  Increase  Sales 

MURRAY  L.  KLAHR,  Advertising,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  M,  E,  Blatt 
Co.,  Atlantic  City 

How  to  Use  Motion  Pictures  to  Increase  Sales 

CHARLES  L.  LEVY,  Advertising  Publicity  Exploitation  Director,  Disney 
Pictures,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Use  Direct  Mail  to  Increase  Sales 

HOWARD  S.  MARK,  Advertising  Manager,  Robert  Simpson  Co,,  Ltd,, 

Toronto 

How  to  Use  Newspaper  Sections  to  Increase  Sales 

H.  CHARLES  BARTLETT,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales  Promotion, 

Macy’s,  New  York 

How  to  Use  Special  Events  to  Increase  Sales 

HAROLD  GILBERT,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

Announcement: 

Best  Newspaper  Advertisements  of  1952  and  Retail  Advertising  Week  Annual 
Advertising  Award 

VICTOR  NORTH,,  Vice  President,  Dowd,  Red&eld  &  Johnstone,  Inc., 

New  York 

Announcement: 

Best  Radio  Programs  of  1952 

JOHN  F.  HARDESTY,  Director  of  Local  Promotions,  Broadcast  Advertising 
Bureau,  New  York 

— Greet  Your  Fellow  Retailers  at  the  Convention 


NOTES 


Because  Holiday  spells  the  better  way 


of  living 


Holiday  sells  the  better  things 


Yes,  because  Holiday  is  synonymous  with  mobility — 
and  mobility  is  the  very  core  of  America’s  new  way  of 
life — Holiday  has  become  a  symbol  of  our  times. 

Today,  Holiday  readers  are  your  best  customers  for 
everything  from  fashions  to  furnishings.  They  represent 
more  than  860,000  of  the  nation’s  top-income  families 
— people  who  do  more,  entertain  more,  go  more  places, 
buy  more.  In  brief,  they’re  people  who  enjoy  every-day 
holiday  living! 

That’s  why  advertisers  of  pleasure-giving  products 
have  flocked  to  Holiday,  and  helped  make  it  the  most 
successful  general  monthly  of  all. 

That’s  why  retailers  by  the  thousands  use  the  "holi¬ 
day  theme’’  and  Holiday  Magazine  materials  in  their 
merchandising  programs. 

Yes,  that’s  why  retailers  and  advertisers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  nothing  sells  goods  like  Holiday  Magazine 
and  the  holiday  spending  mood ! 

Holiday  is  read  by  more  top  customers  in  your  trading 
area  than  any  fashion  or  home  furnishing  magazine  whi^ 
reaches  a  “class  audience.” 

For  information  on  the  Holiday  audience  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  or  information  concerning  Holiday  merchandising 
material  write:  HOLIDAY,  Independence  Sq.,Phila.  3,  Pa. 


HOLIDAY  —  America’s  most  natural 
merchandising  medium! 
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JANUARY  13 
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Session  No.  7 

GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 

SALES  PROMOTION  SESSION 

HOW  TO  PROMOTE  BUSINESS  FOR 
DOWNTOWN  STORES 

Chairman:  EVAN  L.  ELLIS 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit 

Election  of  NRDGA  Directors 

What's  Happened  to  Downtown  Store  Business? 

ALBERT  J.  WOOD,  President,  A.  J.  Wood  &  Company,  Philadelphia 

How  State  Street  Is  Promoting  Downtown 

HELEN  LAYCOCK,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  The  Fair,  Chicago 

Cash  In  on  Your  Captive  Customer 

HELEN  VALENTINE,  Editor -in-Chief,  Charm  Magazine,  New  York 

Coordinated  Events  —  A  Key  to  Downtown  Business 

PHILIP  CARTER,  Secretary,  Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Charm  Magazine  Buy  It  Off  the  Runway  . . . 

"You  and  Your  Paycheck,"  —  o  Fashion  Show  for  Women 
Who  Work 

Introduced  by  ESTELLE  ELLIS,  Promotion  Director 
Commented  by  ELEANORE  HILLEBRAND  BRUCE,  Fashion  Merchandise 
Editor 

Directed  by  LESTER  GABA,  Display  Columnist  for  Women’s  Wear  Daily 


NOTES 


AY 


JANUARY  13 


D  mi 


^  98 


Session  No.  8 

KEYSTONE  ROOM  (Floor  above  Ballroom) 

SAAALLER  STORES  SESSION 

PUTTING  THE  SHOW  ON  THE  ROAD  IN  '53 

Chairman:  FRED  W.  DEISROTH 
P.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Act  I:  Planning  the  Show 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Act  II:  Setting  the  Stage 

WILLIAM  S.  WYCKOFF,  President,  Edinger-Wyckoff,  Inc.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Ballet  Interlude:  On  Your  Toes 

FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Fice  President,  Bresee’s  Department  Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Act  III:  Producing  the  Show 

BROOKS  SHUMAKER,  President,  Wilson  Company,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Greet  Your  Fellow  Retailers  of  the  Convention 


NOTES 


/  > 


January,  195S 
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TUESDAY  JANUARY  13  2:30  P.M. 


Session  No.  9 

SKYTOP  (Eighteenth  Floor) 

CONTROLLERS^  CONGRESS  SESSION 

ACCURACY  IN  FORECASTING 

Chairman:  GEORGE  W.  HALL 

f'irf  Presiderri,  Raphael  Weill  &  Company  (The  White  House)  San  Francisco; 
Chairman:  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 

EIDMOND  S.  LaROSE,  Controller,  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester 

Store  principals  and  merchandise  managers  as  well  as  controllers  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  Mr.  LaRose's  remarks  because  he  will  tell  how  his  business 
and  many  others  have  so  successfully  used  department  store  indexes  to  forecast 
for  industry.  Mr.  LaRose  gives  this  forecasting  theory  credit  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  missed  their  budget  only  twice  by  more  than  five  per  cent.  Retailers 
might  do  well  to  examine  this  concept,  particularly  so  because  it  is  based  on 
otir  own  figures. 


TUESDAY  JANUARY  13  2:30  P.M. 

!  Session  No.  10 

PENN  TOP  SOUTH  (Eighteenth  Floor) 

JOINT  SESSION:  PERSONNEL  AND  MERCHANDISING 

HURDLING  THE  LAST  THREE  FEET 

Co-Chairmen:  P.  GUERRIERI,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Kresge  -  Newark 

GEORGIA  WITTICH,  Training  Director,  Stix,  Baer 
8e  Fuller,  St.  Louis 

Separating  Buying  and  Selling 

HERBERT  H.  SCHWAMB,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel, 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Personnel  Angle  to  Fashion  Merchandising 

LAWRENCE  MARCUS,  Vice  President,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 

The  Changing  Customer 

FLEUR  COWLES,  Associate  Editor,  Look  and  Quick,  and  Editor  of  Flair, 
New  York 


Your  Badge  of  Admission  Is  Your 


NOTES 


NOTES 


Introduction 


STORES.  Secdtm  t 


AY  JANUARY  13  6:30  P.M. 


f 


Session  No.  1 1 


GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 
SA\ALLER  STORES  DINNER  AND  SESSION 


NOTES 


Chairman:  GAIL  G.  GRANT 
President,  The  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio; 

Chairman,  Smaller  Stores  Division,  NRDGA 

Installation  of  Officers  of  Smaller  Stores  Division 
The  Vital  Role  of  Selling  in  the  Retail  Revolution 

RICHARD  D.  EL  WELL,  Principal,  McKinsey  &  Co.,  New  York 

Whafs  in  Store  for  the  Independent  Merchant? 

MAX  HESS,  JR.,  President,  Hess  Brothers,  Allentown 

Open  Forum  Discussion  on: 

1.  What  success  have  you  had  in  meeting  Supermarket  Non-Food  Compe¬ 
tition? 

2.  How  are  you  going  about  the  problem  of  bringing  a  halt  to  the  mounting 
expenses? 

3.  And  let’s  bedevil  you  with  the  red  hot  subject  of  Night  Openings. 
(Also  discussed  at  Tuesday  morning  session  of  Store  Management  Group.) 

Tariff-$8.00 


WEDNESDAY  JANUARY  14  8:15  A.M. 


Session  No.  1 2 

KEYSTONE  ROOM  (Floor  above  Ballroom) 
PERSONNEL  "EARLY  BIRD"  SESSION 


NOTES 


Chairman:  MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY 
Personnel  Director,  The  Lasalle  8c  Koch  Co.,  Toledo 

Informal  round  table  discussion  of  miscellaneous  personnel  problems. 

— ^  Gr^et  Your  Fellow  Retailers  at  the  Convention 
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January,  1953 
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AY 


JANUARY  14 


Session  No.  13 

GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 

JOINT  SESSION;  PERSONNEL  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 


NOTES 


SELLING  IS  EVERYBODY'S  JOB 


Co-Chairmen:  ARTHUR  M.  SEE,  Sales  Promotion  Director, 
Saks-34th,  New  York 

DAVID  E.  BABCOCK,  Personnel  Director,  The 
Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis 


You  Have  to  Sell,  Sell  and  Sell 

JOHN  W.  HUBBELL,  Vice  President,  Simmons  Co.,  New  York 


The  Manufacturer  Can  Help  You  Sell  Better 

RAYMOND  M.  MUN.SCH,  Director  of  Personnel  and  Service,  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond 


Telling  the  Employee  What  You  Are  Promoting 

CHEISTER  M.  LEOPOLD,  Sales  Promotion  Director,  Wolf  &  Des,sauer, 
Fort  Wayne 


Intensive  Training  to  Raise  Sales 

OPAL  J.  CUNNINGHAM,  Training  Director,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company, 
Detroit 


Open  Discussion 


AY 


JANUARY  14 


Session  No.  14 

KEYSTONE  ROOM  (Floor  above  Ballroom) 


NOTES 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  SESSION 


EFFECT  OF  CURRENT  SELLING  METHODS  ON 
PROTECTION  AND  STOCK  SHORTAGES 


Chairman:  SARGENT  J.  CURTIS 
Protection  Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


Creative  System  Checks  That  Cut  Shortages 

STANLEY  LANDON,  Stock  Shortage  Director,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington 


Calculated  Risks  of  Open  Displays 

EDWARD  WETTON,  Dixnsional  Operating  Manager,  Stix,  Baer  8e  Fuller, 
St.  Louis 


The  Psychology  of  the  Retail  Criminal 


DR.  FABIAN  ROUKE,  Lecturer,  New  York 


Employee  Education  as  a  Means  of  Reducing  Shortages 

WILLIAM  G.  MURPHY,  Protection  Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston 


Open  Discussion 


Your  Badge  oi  Admission  Is  Your  Introduction 


STORES,  Sectkm  2 


'Jj 


AY 


JANUARY  14 


9:30  A.M. 


Session  No.  15 

SKYTOP  (Eighteenth  Floor) 
READY-TO-WEAR  MERCHANDISING  SESSION 


MERCHANDISING  FASHION 

Chairman:  MORRIS  GUBERMAN 
President,  Kaufman’s,  Colorado  Springs; 

Chairman,  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  NRDGA 

What  SHOULD  a  Department's  Volume  Be? 

ARTHUR  W.  EINSTEIN,  Head,  Marketing  Division,  Pennsylvania  State 
College 

The  Growing  Trend  to  Size  Specialization:  Tall,  Petite,  Half 

WILMA  L.  BELL,  Promotion  Director,  Mademoiselle 
MARY  JOAN  GLYNN,  Merchandise  Editor,  Glamour 

New  Fabrics  —  New  Problems  —  New  Opportunities 

JACKSON  SPEARS,  Fice  President,  Burlington  Milk,  Inc. 

Seeing  Ahead  in  Ready-to-Wear  Fashions 

VIRGINIA  POPE,  Fashion  Editor,  The  New  York  Times 


AY 


JANUARY  14 


2:30  P.M. 


Session  No.  16 

GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 
JOINT  SESSION:  VISUAL  MERCHANDISING 
AND  STORE  A^ANAGEMENT 


NOTES 


PHYSICAL  APPROACH  TO  BETTER 
SELLING  AND  SERVICE 

Co-Chairmen:  LOUIS  A.  BANKS,  Assistant  to  Manager  of  National 
Store  Planning  and  Display  Department,  Sears, 

Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 
C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN,  Assistant  to  the  President, 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Chairman, 

Store  Management  Group,  NRDGA 

Economical  Servicing  Requires  Engineering  Techniques 

EZRA  W.  MOSCRIP,  Principal,  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget,  New  York 

Self-Selection  Methods  for  Department  Stores 

FRED  SAGE,  Manager  of  Simplified  Selling  Projects,  Macy’s,  New  York 

Planning  and  Designing  Your  Store  for  Self-Selection 

JAMES  H.  PICKERING,  Fice  President  and  Director  of  Store  Design 
Division,  .Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York 

Simplified  Selling  Through  Display 

HAROLD  K.  MELNIC^OVE,  Assistant  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Merchandise  Presentation,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington 

. .  Greet  Your  Fellow  RetaJJers  at  the  Convention 


. .  January,  1953 


JANUARY  14  2:30  P.M. 


^5— _  _____  - - -  . 
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WEDNESDAY 


Session  No.  17 

KEYSTONE  ROOM  (Floor  above  Ballroom) 
PERSONNEL  SESSION 

Chairman:  JOHN  E.’ DAMEREL 
Director  of  Personnel,  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc,  Richmond; 
Chairman,  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA 


If  You  Expect  to  Sell,  You  Have  to  Train 

SELBY  S.  SANTMYERS,  Director  of  Sales  Training,  Radio  and  Television 
Division,  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc,  Buffalo 

Are  WorJc  Attitudes  Changing? 

SCHUYLER  DEAN  HOSLETT,  Associate  Professor  of  Administration, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Columbia  University,  New 
York 

Where  Is  Personnel  Administration  Today? 

S.  AVERY  RAUBE,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Personnel  Administration, 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York 


WEDNESDAY  JANUARY  14  2:30  P.M. 

Session  No.  18 

SKYTOP  (Eighteenth  Floor) 

ACCESSORIES  AND  SAAALLWARES 
MERCHANDISING  SESSION 

BUILDING  THE  STREET  FLOOR 

Chairman:  LAWRENCE  C.  ORGAN 
Merchandise  Manager,  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles; 

Chairman,  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group,  NRDGA 


Item  Merchandising 

LESTER  R.  MARCUS,  Merchandise  Manager,  J.‘L.  Brandeis  &  Son,  Omaha 

Proper  Market  Timing 

HARRY  L.  WEISMAN,  Merchandise  Manager,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington 

Prospects  Ahead 

Hosiery:  WILLIAM  F.  WILLIAMSON,  President,  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers 

Blouses:  ABRAH.\M  ROSENTHAL,  President,  National  Association  of 
Blouse  Manufacturers 

Handbags:  IRVING  H.  PICHEL,  President,  National  Authority  for  the 
Ladies  Handbag  Industry 

(doves:  NELSON  WILKINS,  President,  National  Association  of  Leather 
Glove  Manufacturers 

i— Your  Badge  of  Admission  Is  Your  Introduction 


NOTES 


NOTES 
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THURSDAY  JANUARY  15  8:15  A.M. 


Session  No.  19 

KEYSTONE  ROOM  (Floor  above  Ballroom) 
STORE  AAANAGEMENT  “EARLY  BIRD"  SESSION 

Chairman:  GEORGE  H.  SUITT 
General  Superintendent,  McCurdy  Sc  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester 

Open  Forum  on  Operating  Problems 


THURSDAY  JANUARY  15  9:30  A.M. 

Session  No.  20 

GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 

PIECE  GOODS  MERCHANDISING  SESSION 

SUCCESSFULLY  MERCHANDISING  PIECE  GOODS 

Chairman:  ARTHUR  WINGATE 
Piece  Goods  Buyer,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia; 

Chairman,  Piece  Goods  Group,  NRDGA 


The  Miracle  Fibers:  Pluses  and  Minuses 

CHARLES  W.  DORN,  Director  of  Research,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 
New  York 

Basic  Elements  of  a  Piece  Goods  Department 

WILLIAM  YORIO,  Piece  Goods  Buyer,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 


Getting  the  Young  to  Sew  . 

CAROLINE  HUTCHINS,  Educational  Director,  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York 

Spring  *53's  Fashion  Fabrics 

Courtesy: 

Advance  Pattern  Co.,  Inc., 

The  Butterick  Co.,  Inc. 

McCall  Corporation 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc. 

Vogue  Pattern  Co. 

Commentator:  JEANNE  PIERRE,  Fashion  Director,  A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York 

— —  Greet  Your  Fellow  Retailers  at  the  Convention 
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JANUARY  15  9:30  A.M. 


THURSDAY 


Session  No.  21 

KEYSTONE  ROOM  (Floor  above  Ballroom) 

JOINT  SESSION:  STORE  MANAGEMENT  AND  DELIVERY 

OFF-THE-FLOOR  SELLING  AND  SERVICING 

Chairman:  JOHN  W.  DONALDSON 
Store  Manager,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore 

Cooperative  Clinics  for  Fewer  Returns  and  Better  Service 

WILLIAM  F.  BURNS,  Store  Manager,  and 

GEORGE  WHITTAM,  Manager  of  Customer  Service, 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 


More  Business  from  the  Telephone  and  Mail  Chute 

JEROME  S.  WEILL,  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Syracuse 

How  to  Make  a  Profit  on  Alterations 

G.  J.  MARDER,  G.  J.  MARDER  &  Associates,  Chicago 

Open  Discussion  on  Delivery  Policies  and  Restrictions 


THURSDAY  JANUARY  15  9:30  A.M. 

Session  No.  22 

SKYTOP  (Eighteenth  Floor) 

PERSONNEL  SESSION 

WHAT  MUST  RETAILING  DO  TO  ATTRACT 
CAREER  PEOPLE? 

Chairman:  KENNETH  C.  RICHMOND 
Vice  President  and  Controller,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc,,  Brooklyn 

The  Placement  Officer  Looks  at  Retailing 

JOHN  E,  STEELE,  Director  of  Placement,  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  Ohio  State  University 

What  Stores  Must  Give  in  Order  to  Get 

JOHN  E.  RAASCH,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia 

What  Schools  Can  Give 

WENZIL  K.  DOLVA,  Professor  of  Retailing,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
and  President,  American  Collegiate  Retailing  Association 

—  ■I""  Your  Badge  of  Admission  Is  Your 


NOTES 


NOTES 
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Session  No.  23 

PENN  TOP  SOUTH  (Eighteenth  Floor) 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  WEAR  MERCHANDISING  SESSION 


"DOING  WHAT  COMES  PROFITABLY" 

Chairman:  WALTER  R.  GRANGER 
Merchandise  Manager,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington; 
Chairman,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  NRDGA 

Baffle  of  fhe  Fibres 

A.  W.  ZELOMEK,  President,  International  Statistical  Bureau,  and 
Economic  Consultant  to  Fairchild  Publications,  New  York 


NOTES 


Big  Volume  in  Pre-School  Boys  Business 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIG,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  American  Male  Wanfs  More  Clofhes  to  Buy 

F.  EUGENE  ACKERMAN,  Men’s  Wear  Inter  industry  Council 


Don't  Lef  Them  Take  If  Away 

BERT  BACHARACH,  Men's  Fashion  Editor,  Collier’s  and 
Syndicated  Columnist 


THURSDAY  JANUARY  15  2:30  P.M. 


Session  No.  24 

GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISING  SESSION 

TOMORROW'S  WORLD 

Chairman:  EDWARD  J.  BROWN 
General  Merchandise  Manager,  Saks-34th,  New  York; 
Chairman,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


NOTES 


Report  of  Convention  Resolufions  Committee 
Keeping  Up  fhe  Counfry's  Purchasing  Power 

MYRON  S.  SIl.BERT,  Fice  President  for  Research,  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Is  fhe  Supermarkef  a  "Threat"? 

M.  M.  ZIMMERMAN,  Editor,  Super  Market  Merchandising 

The  Need  to  Need  More 

PAUL  M.  MAZUR,  Partner,  Lehman  Bros.,  New  York 

Greet  Your  Fellow  Retailers  at  the  Convention 
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THURSDAY  JANUARY  15  2:30  P.M. 


Session  No.  25 

KEYSTONE  ROOM  (Floor  above  Ballroom) 
STORE  AAANAGEMENT  SESSION 


OPEN  FORUM  ON  HOUSEKEEPING  AND 
MAINTENANCE  PROBLEMS 


Chairman:  DANIEL  FRAAD 
Vice  President,  Allied  Maintenance  Corporation,  New  York 


NOTES 


Panel  Members 

JOSEPH  C.  CALDWELL,  Building  Superintendent,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica 
WILLIAM  FOYLE,  Housekeeping  Manager,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 

A.  F.  JAQUIER,  Engineering  and  Building  Superintendent,  Abraham  k 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn 

PETER  ZACK,  Department  Manager,  Maintenance  Group,  L.  Bamberger 
fc  Co.,  Newark 


Subjects  to  be  discussed: 

1.  Industrial  Techniques  Applicable  to  Retailing 

2.  Effect  of  Extended  Store  Hours  and  Employee  Schedules 

3.  Labor-Saving  Devices 

4.  Re-evaluating  Present  Standards 


THURSDAY  JANUARY  15  2:30  P.M. 


Session  No.  26 

PENN  TOP  SOUTH  (Eighteenth  Floor) 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  SESSION 


NOTES 


D.  E.'s  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

Chairman:  IRVING  GL.\SS 

Assistant  Store  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

Our  Stake  in  D.E.  and  What  We  Expect  of  It 

JOHN  C.  LHOTKA,  Personnel  Department,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 

Using  Retail  Units  in  Cooperative  Training  Class 

S.AMUEL  W.  CAl’LAN,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Distributive 
Education,  'temple  University,  Philadelphia 

D.E.  As  a  Continuing  Career-Building  Program 

DR.  JOSEPH  R.  STROBEL,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington 

— -  Your  Badge  of  Admission  Is  Your  Introduction 
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THURSDAY  JANUARY  15  6:45  P.M 


Session  No.  27 

GRAND  BALLROOM  (Ballroom  Floor) 
RETAILERS'  42ncl  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Toastmaster:  GEORGE  HANSEN 
President,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston; 
President,  NRDGA 


Invocation 

RABBI  EDWARD  E.  KLEIN,  Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue,  New  York 


The  Washington  Outlook 

THE  HONORABLE  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Senior  Senator  from  Virginia 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers 

J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer,  NRDGA 

Entertainment  — 

VICTOR  HERBERT  MUSICALE 

featuring 

NORVEL  CAMPBELL 
KIRSTEN  KENYON 
RAY  MASON 
GUEN  OMERON 

and 

THE  CHORALAIRES 

with 

ASHLEY  MILLER,  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Organist 
Tariff-$12.50 

NOTE: 

A  delegation  of  fifty  merchants  from  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and 
Sweden  will  be  the  Association’s  guests  at  this  affair. 


NOTES 


General  Convention 

Administration 

Chairman,  Convention  Reception  Committee 

WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES,  President,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York 

Convention  Co-ordinator 

Registration  Manager 

J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

A^ARIE  G.  LEAROCK 

Convention  Manager 

Speakers'  Bureau 

MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 

AGNES  REVIE 

Convention  Secretary 

Press  Bureau 

ETHYL  W.  BLANTHORN 

ROBERT  J.  AAAYER 

Assistant  Convention  Managers 

International  Division  / 

IRVING  C.  ELDREDGE 

A.  L.  TROHA 

SAM  FLANEL 

LEONARD  ROVINS  \ 

— —  Greet  Your  Fellow  Retailers  at  the  Convention 
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TRY  AS  YOU  MAY- 


You  can’t  take 
the  convention 
home  with  you 


But  STORES,  the  NRDGA^s  own  magazine,  will 
wrap  it  up  and  deliver  it  to  your  desk.  The 
February  issue  will  feature  a  concise,  carefully 
balanced  summary  of  everything  that's  said  at 
this  week's  sessions.  Not  verbatim  proceedings, 
but  a  thoughtfully  prepared  and  sturdily  bound 
report,  equal  to  the  reading  and  rereading  you 
will  give  it. 

and  a  Report  to  Management,  too! 


Also  in  the  February  issue  will  be  a  Report  to 
Management,  by  the  research  staff  of  STORES, 
on  major  appliance,  radio  and  television  de¬ 
partments.  William  Burston,  manager  of 
NRDGA's  Merchandising  Division,  opened  up 
the  subject  in  his  article  in  the  September 
STORES.  This  new  study  spells  out  in  detail  the 
suggestions  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
hard-goods-minded  department  stores. 

Each  rich  issue  of  STORES  comes  to  your  desk 
automatically  if  you  are  a  subscriber,  if  you 
aren't,  better  ask  the  girls  at  the  Publication 
Desk  (in  the  Registration  Room)  to  enter  your 
subscription  in  time  for  the  February  issue. 


< 
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Program  of  the  American  Retail  Association  Executives 


ALL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  ARAE  CONVENTION  WILL 
BE  HELD  ON  THE  EIGHTEENTH  FLOOR,  HOTEL 
STATLER. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  12 

8:00  A.M.  Breakfast  for  Officers  and  Directors— Confererue 
Room  9. 

9:00  A.M.  Registration— Pmn  Top  North 

10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order  by  President  DEAN  GALLAGHER— 
Penn  Top  North 
President's  Report 
Secretary -Treasurer’s  Report 
By-Laws  Committee  Report 
GEORGE  B.  HAMMOND,  Chairman 

Discussion 

Group  Insurance  8e  Retirement  Committee  Report 
J.  ANTON  HAGIOS,  Chairman 

Discussion 

Foreword 

FRANK  HILL,  Program  Chairman 

11:15  A.M.  Morning  Session— Penn  Top  North 
Chairman: 

DEAN  GALLAGHER 

President,  ARAE,  and  Director,  Retail  Merchants 
Bureau,  New  Orleans 

"State  Minimum  Wage  Procedure" 

AMANDA  A.  THOMAS 

Research  Secretary,  Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants,  Columbus 

“Transition" 

W.  C.  SLOTSKY,  Secretary-Manager,  Associated 
Retailers,  Sioux  City 

Discussion 

Appointment  of  Committees 
Announcements 


12:15  P.M.  Luncheon  for  Members— Penn  Top  Center 
Chairman: 

DEAN  GALLAGHER 
President,  ARAE 

Director,  Retail  Merchants  Bureau,  New  Orleans 

"Changing  Trends  in  Distribution" 

EDMOND  R.  RICHER 

Vice  President,  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.. 

New  York 

2:(KI  P.M.  Afternoon  Session— Penn  Top  North 
Chairman: 

C.  E.  DITTMER,  Associate  Director,  Ohio  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  Columbus 

PANEL: 

"Mass  Transportation  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Retail  Community" 

HARRY  W.  ARNOLD 

President,  American  Transit  Association,  Newark,  Ohio 
MORRIS  EDWARDS 

President,  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Compan> . 
Cincinnati 

HARLEY  L.  SWIFT,  President,  Harrisburg  Railways 
Company,  Harrisburg 

“Who  Loves  Us— and  Why?" 

J.  T.  MEEK 

President,  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Associations. 
Chicago 

“Let’s  Talk  Sense  About  Store  Hours" 

LELAND  R.  CRANK 

Executive  Secretary,  Downtown  Retailers  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Discussion 

Announcements 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  13 

10:00  A.M.  Morning  Session— Penn  Top  North 
Chairman: 

CHARLES  DUDLEY,  Managing  Director,  Charlotte 
Merchants  Association,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

“Retail  Organization  195S— The  Resporuibility,  The 
Challenge,  The  Opportunity” 

ROWLAND  JONES,  JR. 

President,  American  Reuil  Federation,  Washington 


ll« 
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Program  of  the  American  Retail  Association  Executives  (Continued) 


“What’s  New  in  Christmas  and  General  Retail 
Promotions^ 

ELISABETH  S.  BUSSELL 

Executwe  Director,  New  Kensington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania 

“An  Association  Secretary  Looks  at  the  Shoplifting 
Problem” 

W.  J.  WALLACE 

Secretary-Manager,  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Houston 

“Missouri's  New  Shoplifting  Law” 

WILLIAM  G.  AUSTIN 

Manager, ‘Merchants  Association  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri 

Discussion 

Announcements 

12:15  P.M.  Luncheon  for  Members— Penn  Top  Center 
Chairman: 

FRANK  HILL 

Manager,  Phoenix  Retail  Trade  Bureau,  Phoenix 

“A  Viewpoint  of  Management” 

WADE  G.  McCARGO 

President,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond 

2:00  P.M.  Afternoon  Session— Penn  Top  North 
Chairman: 

J.  B.  CLEMENTS 

General  Manager,  Michigan  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Michigan  City,  Indiana 

“Retail  Public  Relations  Is  a  Community  Project” 
JEROME  E.  KLEIN 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  Lane  Bryant,  New  York 

“Rocketing  Transportation  Costs— What  Can  We  Do 
About  Itf” 

WILLIAM  C.  DENNIS 

Assistant  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Detroit 


“What’s  New  on  Off-Street  Parking^’ 

J.  J.  BOXBERGER 

Secretary-Manager,  Oklahoma  City  Retailers’ 
Association,  Oklahoma  City 

“How  We  Can  Best  Serve  Our  Members” 

MURRAY  H.  MORRIS 

Manager,  The  Merchants  Association,  Indianapolis 
J.  MARCUS  GREER 

Manager,  Retail  Division,  Louisville  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Louisville 

HARRY  G.  GREEN 

Manager,  Concord  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Concord 
New  Hampshire 

Discussion 

Announcements 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  14 

10:15  A.M.  Annual  Meeting  of  Members— Penn  Top  North 
Committee  Reports 
Election  of  Officers  and  Directors 
New  Business 

12:15  P.M.  Luncheon  for  1953  Officers  and  Directors— Confererue 
Room  9 

2.15  P.M.  Afternoon  Session— Penn  Top  North 
Chairman: 

CHARLES  B.  McFEE,  Jr. 

Managing  Director,  Virginia  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  Richmond 

“The  National  View  of  Retailing’ 

CHARLES  W.  HARBAUGH, 

Manager,  Domestic  Distribution  Department,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington 

2:45  P.M.  “Final  Round-up  of  Convention” 

Group  Discussion 


ARAE  CONVENTION  PROGRAM  COMMIHEE 


FRANK  HILL,  Chairman 


W.  H.  WALLACE 
WILUAM  DENNIS 
AMANDA  THOMAS 
CHARLES  McFEE 


GEORGE  GAYOU 
HARRY  GREEN 
KARL  M.  STULL 
MARCUS  GREER 
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Exhibit  of  Equipment  and  Services 


ACCELERATED  SALES  DISPLAY 

MEZZANINE-UPPER  LEVEL 
(Booths  MUL  1-9) 

A  group  of  well-known  manufacturers  combine  their  “Know  How”  to  bring 
to  the  Convention  a  showing  of  Merchandising  Aids  in  actual  ute  that  will 
“Accelerate  Your  Sales”  in  1953. 

DAIKES — “Tubecraft”  for  Accelerated  Fabric  Sales. 

EDINGER-WYCKOFF — “Exposed  Selling  Fixtures”  for  Accelerated  Sales. 
I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO. — Notion  and  Infants  Merchandising  Fix¬ 
tures  that  Accelerate  Sales. 

RESULT  DISPLAYS,  INC. — Plastic  Merchandising  Tools  that  Accelerate 
Sales. 

SWIVELIER  COMPANY,  INC.— “Adjustable  Lighting  Fixtures”  to  high¬ 
light  your  merchandise  and  Accelerate  its  sale. 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  Booths  76  thm  79 

OotroH  32,  Michigan 

Burroughs  will  di^ay  and  demonstrate  the  new  SENSIMATIC  CYCLE 
BILLING  MACHINE  featuring  a  printed  count  of  items  billed,  mechanically 
enforced  flagging  of  past-due  accounts,  production  counters  for  recording  items 
billed  and  statements  prepared  and  simplified  error  correction  keys. 

Burroughs  new  Automatically  Scheduled  Coupon  and  Ledger  Installment 
Account  Plan  will  be  demonstrated  on  the  Sensimatic. 

Other  models  of  the  Sensimatic  will  show  new  efficiency  in  sales  audit  and 
payroll  with  simplified  preparation  of  governmental  wage  reports. 

The  new  CONTROLLER  multiple-total  adding-subtracting  machine,  micro¬ 
film  equipment  and  a  complete  line  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  will  be 
shown. 

CLARY  MULTIPLIER  CORPORATION  Booths  58  and  59 

99  Univorsity  Avonuo,  Now  York  City 

Manufacturer  and  distributor  of  the  world’s  fastest  adding  machines  and 
cash  registers. 

On  display  at  the  Clary  booth  will  be  Clary’s  modem  bookkeeping  cash 
register  designed  for  small  retail  stores  and  various  departments  of  large  stores. 

Also,  Clary  adding  machines  are  capable  of  handling  fractions  and  applica¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  department  stores. 

Clary  business  machine  counselors  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss  equipment  prob¬ 
lems  and  systems  with  retailers. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION  Booths  19  thro  22 
590  Madison  Avow#,  Now  York,  Now  York 

Visitors  to  the  IBM  Booth  are  invited  to  witness  demonstrations  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  equipment: 

ELECTRIC  CARD  PUNCH  WITH  THE  NEW  SELF¬ 
CHECKING  NUMBER  DEVICE 
ELECTRONIC  STATISTICAL  MACHINE 
ELECTRIC  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 
PROOF  MACHINE 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 

ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS  WITH  ELECTRONIC 
SELF-REGULATION 

Of  special  interest  to  retailers  will  be  a  demonstration  of  the  Electronic 
Statistical  Machine  preparing  at  high  speed  complete  Merchandise  Control 
Reports. 

For  floor,  office  or  tally  audits,  IBM  PROOF  MACHINES  sort,  list,  prove 
and  endorse  sales  checks  in  one  operation.  Charges  are  sorted  and  listed  by 
controls,  other  sales  by  type  and  proof  is  by  clerk  and/or  department  totals. 
During  the  single  handling  of  a  sMes  check  for  the  above  operations  the  mis- 
eellaneous  factors  of  discounts,  taxes,  shipping  charges,  etc.  are  also  abstracted 
from  the  check. 

All  electric  operation  of  the  IBM  TYPEWRITER  makes  it  particularly 
adaptable  to  every  internal  typing  requirement  and  offers  the  ultimate  in  per¬ 
fection  for  customer  correspondence. 

The  IBM  CONSECUTIVE  SPACING  TIME  RECORDER  because  of  its 
economy  and  small  space  requirements,  is  especially  adaptable  to  attendance 
recording  of  part  time  and  other  irregular  personnel  as  well  as  regular 
employees. 

Ask  the  IBM  Representatives  about  the  many  advantages  of  the  application 
of  IBM  Punched  Cards  to: 

Merdiandise  Control  Reports  Payroll 

Customer’s  Bills  Accounts  Receivable 

Vendor’s  Invoice  Accounts  Payable 

and  Special  Reports 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY  Booths  3  thru  10 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  attending  the  42nd 
Annual  Convention  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  exhibit  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company. 

CASH  REGISTER  DIVISION:  West  End  of  Mezzanine  Floor.  On  display 
are  the  latest  models  of  cash  registers  and  the  new  Floor  Audit  type  of  Sales 
Registers.  Included  in  the  line  of  registers  are: 

The  new  Merchandise  and  Dissection  control  register. 

Split-total  Cashier  register. 

Multiple-drawer  salesperson-disposal  register. 

Combination  itemizing  and  interselling  register. 

Semi-wrap  Service  Center  registers. 

All  registers  have  various  size  bases,  provide  printed  receipts  for  cash-take 


sales,  salescbeck  certification,  audit  tapes  and  are  equipj^  with  all  features 
and  totals  for  the  latest  and  most  economical  audit  operation. 

Ask  our  representatives  to  show  you  how  these  registers  will  cut  sdling  coat 
and  improve  customer  service. 

The  new  National  Charge  Phone  System  for  authorizing  Charge  Sales  is  also 
on  display. 

ACCOUNTING  MACHINE  DIVISION:  The  latest  and  most  improved 
machines  for  all  phases  of  Department  store  accounting,  including  Cycle  Billing 
(Descriptive  and  Non-Descriptive)  sales  audit,  deferr^  payment,  accounts  pay- 
.^le,  payroll  and  analysis,  etc. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  SALES  AUDIT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  MACHINE 
designed  for  Floor  Audit  operations.  This  machine  mechanically: 

Audits  and  balances  predetermined  totals  of  Sales  Registers 
Prints  Salespersons  and  Department  net  totals 
Balances  each  register  or  group  of  registers  within  a  department 
Accumulates  types  of  Sales  Totals 

Automatically  counts  each  type  of  sale  transaction  (for  missing  sales- 
check  control) 

— All  with  ONE  handling  of  the  salescheck 
Greatly  cuts  auditing  costs. 

ADDING  MACHINE  DIVISION :  New  modem  adding  machines  for  De¬ 
partment  Store  figure  work.  Two-total  (duplex)  adding  machines  for  sales 
audit  and  recapping  work.  Complete  display  of  all  models  including  adding 
and  adding-subtracting  machines. 

Our  representatives  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  Department  Store  pro- 
c^ures  and  accounting,  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  with  any  problems  you  may 
wish  to  discuss  with  them. 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION  Beettis  13  and  14 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  New  York 

While  attending  the  N.R.D.G.A.  (Convention,  it  will  pay  yon  and  your  store 
to  investigate  the  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  System  for  either  cycle  or 
month-end  billing  operations.  Description  of  individual  items  is  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  saleschecks  are  photographed  and  returned  to  customers  with  statements. 
(Clerks  can  handle  more  bills.  Fewer  machines  and  less  stationery  are  required. 
Adjustments  are  reduced,  and  customer  good  will  increased  brcause  original 
saleschecks.  credit  slips  and  cash  receipts  enclosed  with  statements  give  the 
customer  full  details  of  every  transaction.  As  you  know,  Recordak  equipment 
can  now  be  purchased  outright,  or  leased  on  a  monthly  rental  basis. 

REMINGTON  RAND,  INC.  Beelht  62  thru  67 

315  Fourth  Avenuu,  New  York  10,  New  York 

“One  source — multiple  values”  ...  is  the  idea  behind  the  complete  range 
of  business  machine  systems  and  equipment  for  retail  stores  displayed  by 
Remington  Rand.  'This  company  provides  a  co-ordinated  responsible  source  of 
cost-reducing,  profit-building  techniques  in  customer  billing,  sales  audit,  unit 
inventory  control,  accounts  payable,  records  management,  record  protection, 
personnel  and  payroll  administration  and  other  vital  phases  of  store  operation. 

Equipment  displayed  includes  the  Remington  Rand  Foremost  completely 
electrified  accounting  machines  for  payrolls  and  accounts  payable  .  .  .  Conve- 
Filer  .  .  .  revolutionary  and  modem  approach  to  card  filing  .  .  .  Kardex  visible 
record  systems  .  .  .  Film-A-Record  microfilming  equipment  .  .  .  Electri<onomjr 
typewriter  .  .  .Electric  Adding  Machine  .  .  .  New  Tag  Scanner  .  .  .  automati¬ 
cally  punches  cards  from  garment  tickets  at  the  rate  of  100  per  minute  or 
6000  per  hour. 

UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION  Booths  80,  B1,  82 

Ono  Park  Avonuo,  Now  York  16,  Now  York 

CYCLE  BILLING 
ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 
SALES  AUDIT 

Continuous  Demonstrations  and  Discussions — visit  the  Underwood  Exhibit 
to  leam  about  the  latest  machines  and  systems  applied  to  these  applications. 


AIR  CONDITIONING 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  Parlor  2 

Pittsburgh,  Ponnsylvania  (Booths  84  thru  90) 

Westinghouse  Air  Conditioning  Division  will  exhibit  their  new  Type  MU 
Unitaire  Conditioner.  This  is  the  latest  in  a  family  of  self-contained  air  con¬ 
ditioners  ranging  from  2  to  15  tons.  Westinghouse  also  makes  all  types  of  air 
conditioning  products  fur  complete  systems,  plus  air  handling  and  electronic  air 
cleaning  products. 

“YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  ...  IF  IT’S  WESTINGHOUSE." 


BUILDERS  OF  BUSINESS 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC.  Booth  B 

250  Wost  57th  Stroot,  Now  York  City 

Willmark  Service  System  will  raise  selling  standards  and  prevent  losaa 
due  to  weaknesses  in  your  store  system.  Our  program  of  constant  shopping 
tests  enables  you  to  establish  barriers  that  prevent  employees  from  succumbing 
to  temptation.  This  all-inclusive  program  embodies  the  prevMtLve  principle  of 
constant  Teaching  (through  the  use  of  Willmark’s  educational  mailing  pro¬ 
gram).  Testing  and  Correcting  your  salespeople. 

The  final  outcome  of  such  a  plan  in  your  store  results  in  exacting  control 
over  inventory,  a  marked  decrease  in  irre^lar  cash  handling  practices,  mini¬ 
mized  stock  shortages  and  increased  operating  efficiency. 
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DEPARTMENT  LEASING  SERVICE 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  AFFILIATIONS,  INC.  Booth  74 

11  Woft  42nd  Stroot,  Now  York  IS,  Now  York 

CONSULTANTS  FOR  LEASED  DEPARTMENTS. 

Many  of  the  largest  nationally  known  stores  which  are  members  of  the 
NRDGA  And  it  advantageous  and  profitable  to  lease  various  merchandise  or 
service  departments. 

Under  the  personal  direction  of  Mrs.  Al  Lauber,  Managing  Director,  we  are 
authorized  representatives  of  leading  syndicates  and  resp^sible  individuals 
operating  leased  departments,  who  are  providing  a  distinctive  and  successful 
performance  for  many  years  in  prominent  Department  Stores  and  volume  Spe¬ 
cialty  Stores. 

We  invite  you  to  consult  with  us  regarding  Shoes;  Millinery;  Women’s  and 
Children’s  Wear;  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishings;  Hobbies;  Wall¬ 
paper  and  Paint;  Luncheonettes;  Restaurants;  Candy;  Beauty  Salons;  Photog¬ 
raphy;  Shoe  Repair. 

NO  OBLIGATION  OR  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  SERVICE. 

THE  LAUBER  CO.,  INC.  Booth  M 

225  Wost  34th  Stroot,  Now  York  City  1,  Now  York 

Authorized  representatives  for  leading  operators  in  all  lines,  offer  a  valuable 
and  faithful  national  service  in  the  leasing  of  departments. 

Women’s  Wear,  Sport  and  Smallwares;  Millinery;  Shoes;  Furs;  Infants’ 
and  Children’s  Wear;  Jewelry;  Beauty  Salons;  Hobbies  &  Toys;  Circulating 
Libraries;  Books  and  Stationery;  Photo;  Luncheonettes;  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear;  Wallpaper;  Shoe  Repair. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  THE  STORES  FOR  OUR  SERVICE— CONSULT  US. 


DISPLAY 


KORRECT-WAY  DIVISION  Cenferenc*  Room  No.  4 

AMERICAN  FIXTURE  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
2300  Locust  Bowlovord,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Manufacturers  of  Beau  Monde  Manikins,  including  women’s,  men’s,  teens’, 
childrra’s  and  infants’  figures.  A  complete  line  of  garment  racks,  metal  fixtures, 
including  stands,  displayers  and  card  holders,  woi^  counters,  showcases,  floor 
merchandising  units,  and  all  other  wood  display  equipment 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  complete  line  of  standard  forms  and  millinery 
heads  is  offered.  Store  furniture  and  the  patented  popular  Decs  Pole  makes 
the  Korrect-Way  line  the  most  complete  in  the  industry.  Distributors  in  all 
principal  cities,  consult  us  at  the  exhibit  and  meet  your  Korrect-Way  repre¬ 
sentative. 


B.  BLUMENTHAL  A  COMPANY,  INC.  Booth  56 

1372  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Creators  of  La  Mode  and  Le  Chic  Buttons  since  1877.  As  a  result  of  more 
than  seven  years  of  intensive  research  experimentation  and  development  in 
button  merchandising  and  display  methods  conducted  for  us  by  the  Russell  W. 
Allen  Company,  we  now  offer  a  completely  integrated  button  display  program. 

Our  program  is  based  on  a  revolutionary  new  technique  designed  to  fill  every 
department  store  need  in  the  successful  selling  of  buttons. 

Individual  store  planning  consultation  is  available  where  required. 

REFUCTOR-HARDWARE  CORPORATION  Confurenc*  Room  No.  3 

Wostorn  Avonuo  at  22nd  Place,  Chicago  B,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  Metal  Merchandising  Equipment.  Originators  of  Space- 
master,  the  new  open-type  merchandising  equipment  that  provides  maximum 
flexibility  coupled  with  the  effective  and  economical  use  of  Space.  Products 
include:  Spacemaster  standards,  brackets,  top-of -counter  units,  etc.,  the  Sales- 
maker  and  Econ-O-Flex  complete  merchandise  units,  Spacemaster  70  frame  and 
a  full  line  of  Rite-Hite  display  stands,  costumers,  racks,  glass  shelving,  binning, 
clips  and  other  signing  and  promotional  equipment,  in  addition  to  Spaceboard 
perforated  sheets  and  panels  and  Space-Klips  metal  fixtures  for  use  with 
perforated  panels.  The  company  specializes  in  service  to  retailer  both  in 
materials  and  consultive  aid. 


RESULT  DISPLAYS,  INC.  Mezxanin«.Upp«r  Uvul 

350  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City  (Booths  1>9) 

Wood  Displays  for  Interior  and  Window 
by 

ARROW  DISPLAY  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Lighting  Fixtures 
by 

SWIVELIER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Plastic  Trays  and  Hangers 


by 


ROHM  A  HAAS 


RESULT  DISPLAYS.  INC. 


Conference  Room  No.  7  and  7A 


Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


Modernize  with  Plexiglas — One  of  the  Great  New  Materials  of  Our  Time. 

Rohm  and  Haas  Company  is  exhibiting  a  display  of  new  Plexiglas  ideas  for 
retail  stores.  We  are  showing  many  worth  while  applications  that  will  be 
available  for  your  business.  These  include  store  front  letters  and  signs,  interior 
signs  for  departmental  identification,  interesting  merchandising  aids,  merchan¬ 
dise  display  drawers  and  trays,  new  types  of  display  cases  and  large  area  light¬ 
ing  designs  and  fixtures. 


W.  L.  STENSGAARD  A  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  Booth  C 

346  N.  Juilipo  St.,  Chicago,  lllinoi* 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Associatioa  to  visit  -Exhibit  C. 

Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  all  phases  of  our 
services: 

A — Counseling,  designing  and  production  of  merchandise  presentation  to 
“Help  That  Sak.” 

B — Demonstrations  and  attractions  for  year  round  and  Christmas. 

C — Feature  promotions  and  departments  plans  for  many  leading  Brand 
Name  lines. 

D — Registration  for  our  regular  and  qnau-terly  mailings. 


DISPLAY  UGHTING 

SWIVELIER  COMPANY,  INC.  Booth  MUL  5 

30  Irving  Place,  Now  York  3,  New  York 

HUNDREDS  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  UNIVERSALLY  ADJUST¬ 
ABLE  SPOT  AND  FLOOD  LIGHTING  UNITS  FOR  DISPLAY,  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  DEPARTMENTS. 


ELEVATORS  AND  MOVING  STAIRWAYS 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  Booths  A  and  J 

260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York 

Otis  Elevator  Company’s  1953  exhibit  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  Otis 
centennial  celebration.  The  larger  part  of  the  exhibit  will  be  devoted  to  a 
historical  theme.  Additional  panels,  however,  will  stress  the  importance  of 
escalators  as  a  sales  stimulating  tool. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  Parlor  2 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Booths  84  thru  90) 

What  is  BVT?  Westingbouse  Store  Research  and  Planning  Senrice  will 
answer  this  question  with  an  entertaining  and  informative  pantomine  show. 
Find  out  how  you  can  increase  impulse  purchases,  boost  profits  with  Elevators 
and  Electric  Stairways. 

“YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  ...  IF  IT’S  WESTINGHOUSE.’’ 


EXPOSED  SELUNG 

EDINGER-WYCKOFF,  INC.  Moxxanino-Uppor  Uvol 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  (Booths  1-9) 

Manufacturer  of: 

SaJes  Producing  Fixtures  that  are  designed  to  meet  specific  merchandise 
needs  and  customer  pre-selection. 

Standard  type  fixtures  .  .  .  Tables,  Showcases,  Wallcases,  etc. 

Architect  Designed  Store  Interiors. 

National  Brand  Manufacturers'  Store  Fixtures — 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Company 
Simtex  Mills 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 


GARMENT  HANGERS 

THE  HENRY  HANGER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC.  Booth  27 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  18,  New  York 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  booth  for  new  ideas^  in  modern  and  up-to-date 
display  fixtures.  See  our  display  of  flexible  wall  unit  Plastic  Pull  Out  Drawer 
Boxes  which  does  away  with  shelves  or  partitions  in  your  cases.  Space  saving 
sldrt  and  slack  floor  units  or  wall  units  also  on  display. 


INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATED  RECIPROCAL  EXCHANGES  Booth  IB 

AREX  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

Westchester  Avenue,  Pert  Chester,  New  York 

The  oldest  (1881)  and  largest  group  of  Reciprocal  Fire  Insurance  Exchanges. 
A.R.E.  offers  comprehensive  service  on  every  phase  of  fire  and  allied  insuraim 
to  selected  financially  responsible  firms  with  “preferred’’  risks.  Low  loss  ratios 
and  minimum  expenses,  commensurate  with  specialized  service,  regularly  result 
in  large  savings  over  usual  costs. 

Prospective  Earnings  (Use  and  Occupancy)  insurance,  designed  by  this 
office  for  the  mercantile  class,  is  vital  today  and  should  be  written  to  include 
all  locations. 

AREX  INDEMNITY  COMPANY,  a  participating  stock  casualty  company, 
is  owned  by  Subscribers  at  A.R.E.  and  is  operated  for  their  benefit  at  net  coat 
More  than  300  N.R.D.G.A.  members  are  among  A.R.E.’s  2700  Subscribers. 


STORES,  Section  2 
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UUITY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Booth  17 

How  Offico:  Bo«toii«  Mom. 

Tiwdinc  writer  of  Worianen’s  CompenMtion  inaurance,  Liberty  Mutual  fea- 
tarea  tec^quea  baaed  on  yeara  of  experience  with  many  of  the  nation’a  finest 
retail  atorea.  The  Liberty  Mutual  plan  belpa  to  reduce  accidents  and  expenses, 
and  to  ent  insurance  coats.  Substantial  saringa  have  always  been  returned  to 
solieyholdera. 


UGHTING 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  Parlor  2 

Phtsborsh,  Po.  (Booths  S4  thro  9B) 

The  three  (3)  units  shown  in  the  demonstration  are  all  indirect  incandescent 
lighting.  They  can  be  used  by  the  storekeeper  for  either  offices,  hallsrays  or 
his  general  store  area. 

However,  this  is  onl^  a  portion  of  the  lighting  equipment  available  from 
Westinghouae.  There  u  a  complete  line  of  fluorescent  equipment  that  can 
be  used  for  stores,  offices,  or  any  other  interiors,  including  stock  rooms,  boiler 
rooms  and  shipping  departments. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


A.  J.  WOOD  t  COMPANY  Booth  71 

Philodolphic^  Po. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  drop  in  at  our  booth  and  rest  your  weary  bones. 
We  promise  nothing  startling  in  the  way  of  exhibits,  displays,  or  testimonials — 
but  we  do  offer  a  friendly  welcome — and  a  comfortable  chair. 

Well  be  glad  to  talk  marketing  research  if  you  wish.  Members  of  our 
executive  staff  will  be  present  at  all  times  to  extend  our  hospitality  in  person 


MERCHANDISING  FIXTURES 


RESULT  DISPLAYS,  INC. 

350  Wost  31st  SlTMt,  Now  York  City 


Moxxonino-Uppor  Levol 
(Booths  1-9) 


Factory  Representatives  of  Basic  Store  Fixtures  by: 

DAINES  MFG.  CO.  —  “Tubecraft” 

The  fixtures  guaranteed  to  jump  your  Piece  Goods  sales  and  save  your  floor 

and  FDINGER-WYCKOFF,  INC. 

Sfierialists  in  Exposed  Selling  Fixtures  for  all  types  of  merchandise 


PRICE  MARKING  EQUIP/AENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Booth  2S 

Frominghom,  Mossochosotts 

In  your  “pattern  for  retail  progress”  there  will  be  plans  for  marking  prog¬ 
ress,  t(».  And  when  you  CHART  them  on  the  drawing  board,  your  basic 
tools  will  be  the  TRIANGLE  of  Dennison  Pinning  Machines.  Dranison  Dial- 
Set,  and  Dennison  Re-Markers;  the  4-SQUARE  Dennison  policy  of  “Mod¬ 
ernization  with  Minimum  Investment.”  But  there  are  some  new  MEASURES, 
too— as  you  will  see  when  you  give  us  the  privilege  of  greeting  you  at 
BOOTH  28. 


January,  195^ 


PUBUCATIONS 

DEU  PUBUSHING  COMPANY,  INC.  Booth  75 

261  Fifth  Avomio,  Now  York,  Now  York 

The  largest  publisher  of  magazines  and  boola  sold  at  America’s  newsstand> 
introduces  to  you  at  this  NRDGA  Convention  its  “Verified  Values”  promotioa 

This  new  merchandising  service  in  the  Bopular^riccd  children’s  fidd  is  spoo 
sored  by  the  editors  of  MODERN  ROMANCES  and  is  aimed  at  giving  ke> 
retailers  a  tailor-made  vehicle  for  increased  local  and  mail-order  business. 

MODERN  ROMANCES  reaches  one  of  America’s  most  important  markets- 
tbe  young  married  payroll  family — and  covers  2,250,000  young  wives  includ 
ing  over  2,000,000  young  mothers  ...  a  customer  group  virtually  untappe<t 
by  other  types  of  women’s  magazines.  , 


A.  KUMBAU  COMPANY  Booth  25 

307  Woat  Broadway,  Now  York  13,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  serving  industry  with  all  types  of  price  marking  equipment 
for  the  past  77  years. 

Don’t  fail  to  see  A.  Kimball’s  “PM  75”  Punch  Marking  Machine  that 
provides  for  unit  control  and  merchandising  reports  automatically,  accuratdy 
and  at  greatly  reduced  costs.  Visits  to  nearby  installations  can  be  arranged 
at  the  Kimball  booth. 

A.  Kimball  Company  presents  for  your  pleasure  a  number  of  modds  of 
■larking  machines  and  price  marking  tickets,  tags  and  labds,  as  well  as  a 
large  assortment  of  Die-Cut  Tags  and  Shipping  Tags  for  all  types  of  service 
and  departments. 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY  Booth  IS 

Doytoo  3,  Ohio 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  booth  where  our  representatives  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  the  new  Model  “80”  Pin-On  machine,  a  companion  to 
Models  “7”  and  "40”  which  were  introduced  within  the  past  year.  All  of  these 
madiines  are  equipped  with  the  revolutionary  new  ink  pad  reservoir  system. 


SOABAR  COMPANY  Booth  31 

SB15  Erdrick  Stroot,  Phitodolphia  24,  Po. 

You  will  find  us  at  the  head  of  the  Southwest  stairs  leading  to  the  registra- 
doo  rtxMn  in  Booth  31.  Please  stop  in  to  see  us.  We  are  anxious  to  introduce 
oar  latest  Marking  Machine. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  ECONOMIST  Booths  R  and  S 

KM  East  42iid  Stroot,  Now  York  17,  Now  York 

The  editorial  objective  of  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ECONOMIST  U  to 
guide  stores  in  the  sdection,  promotion  and  sale  of  merchandise — and  in  all 
phases  of  store  management  and  profitable  opmtion.  It  is  our  primanr  purpose 
to  puUish  dependable  and  practical  information,  trends  and  “know-how”  ma¬ 
terial  so  that  merchandising  and  operating  pMicies  may  be  effectively  c» 
ordinated. 

ECONOMIST  readers  are  the  largest  group  of  retail  buyers,  merchandise 
managers  and  operating  executives  reached  by  any  publication  in  the  derart- 
ment  store  and  general  merchandise  field.  In  addition,  the  ECONOMIST  is 
regularly  receiv^  and  read  by  key  people  in  Resident  Baying  Offices  and 
major  >^olesalers. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS  Booth  D 

Fairchild  Bldg. 

7  East  12th  Stroot,  Now  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Base  your  “PATTERN  FOR  RETAIL  PROGRESS”  on  the  information 
for  buyers,  merchandise  managers  and  store  executives  in  the  six  Fairchild 
business  publications  listed  bdow. 

All  are  served  by  the  largest  business  news-gathering  organization  in  the 
world,  furnishing  the  retailer’s  fastest  source  of  news  and  ideas  in  each  field 
Fairchild  facilities  include  27  branch  offices  and  350  news  correspondeiit> 
around  the  world;  its  own  newspaiwr  publishing  plant  and  complete  editorial 
staffs  specializing  on  business  news  in  the  fields  covered  by  each  publication. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
The  Retailer’s  Daily  Newspaper 

DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
Daily  Business  Newspaper  of  the 
Textile,  Domestics,  Men’s  & 
Boys’  Wear  Industries 


RETAILING  DAILY 
America’s  No.  1  Home  Furnishings 
Business  Newspaper 

FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
The  Industry’s  Only  Weekly 
Newspaper 


MEN’S  WEAR  MAGAZINE 
Leading  Style  &  Merchandising  Authority 
in  the  Men’s  Wear  Field 

SUPERMARKET  NEWS 
The  Food  Industry’s  Weekly  Newspaper 

THE  HAIRE  MERCHANDISING  MAGAZINES  Booths  N  and  O 

1170  Broadway,  Now  York,  Now  York 

The  11  Haire  merchandisii^  Publications  are  all  specialists,  each  in  oot 
specific  d^rtment  in  the  retail  field. 

The  editors  are  experienced  and  their  associates  trained  in  giving  to  retail 
buyers  the  type  of  helpful  information  that  is  of  value  to  them  in  their  daiD 
work.  Wise  buyers  “live”  with  their  Haire  Publication. 

HOUSEWARES  REVIEW  .  61  years 

HOME  FURNISHINGS .  52  years 

CROCKERY  &  GLASS  JOURNAL .  78  years 

LINENS  &  DOMESTICS  .  25  years 

GIFTWARES  .  8  years 

CORSET  &  UNDERWEAR  REVIEW  .  39  years 

INFANTS’  &  CHILDREN’S  REVIEW  .  26  years 

LUGGAGE  &  LEATHER  GOODS  .  55  years 

HANDBAGS  &  ACCESSORIES  .  44  years 

NOTION  &  NOVELTY  REVIEW  .  87  years 

COSMETICS  &  TOILETRIES  .  4  years 

UFE  MAGAZINE  Parlor  I 

9  RockofoHor  Plaza,  Now  York  20,  Now  York  (Bootha  32  thru  3B) 

We  hope  you’ll  visit  us  often  throughout  the  convention — in  Parlor  1,  jas< 
off  the  Main  Ballroom.  We’ll  look  forward  to  seeing  you  all  then. 


McCALL  CORPORATION  Booths  54  and  55 

230  Park  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  Now  York 

McCall’s  magazine — the  magazine  that’s  now  third  in  the  nation  with  a  cit 
culation  of  4,400,000  families  presents  an  exhibit  designed  to  help  store  execu 
lives  select  spring  tie-in  promotions  that  will  help  build  traffic  and  sales.  Retail¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  visit  the  exhibit  and  discuss  with  McCall’s  merchandising 
promotion  staff;  The  Spring  Suit  Promotion;  McCall’s  Easter  Dress  Your 
Best  Contest;  McCall’s  April  Cottons  Promotion  and  McCall’s  monthly  paper 
doll  Betsy  McCall  childrenswear  promotioa.  Retailers  will  see  one  of  the  Betsy 
McCall  animated  mannequins  and  receive  a  complimentary  cardboard  set  ot 
the  paper  doll  family. 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  Booths  91  thru  9* 

lodopondonco  Squaro,  Philadolphia  5,  Po. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post — Half  the  Post’s  tremendous  audience  arr 
women.  They  like  to  shop  in  the  Post  just  as  they  like  to  shop  in  your  store 
That’s  why  the  Post  is  a  great  merchandising  medium.  '  That  is  why  the  Post 
helps  YOU  “move  more  merchandise.” 


Exhibit  of  Equipment  and  Services  (Continued) 


RECORD  AND  SYSTEM  EQUIPMENT 

C«AIO  FIUS  Umtk  S 

Oaovar*,  Mims. 

DivitioN  of  Craig  MocMno,  Ioc 

Did  you  install  your  cycle  billing  in — 

1944?  1945?  1946?  1947? 

Do  you  think  your  system  costs  too  much? 

Are  you  getting  the  results  you  want? 

A  short  talk  with  the  accounts  receivable  specialists  in  the  Craig  booth  may 
give  you  some  new  ideas  that  will  be  helpful. 

Again  in  1952,  Craig  surpassed  the  field — outselling  all  competitors  com¬ 
bined — a  six  year  record  of  superiority.  The  continuing  preference  for  Craig 
is  your  reason  to  investigate  now. 

As  it  has  in  equipment,  Craig  surpasses  the  field  in  Systems  Service — 
with  its  planned  installations — d^iled  to  your  store’s  specific  requirements. 

THE  MOSLER  SAFE  COMPANY  Booths  23  and  24 

320  Fifth  Avonoo,  Now  York,  Now  York 

How  a  new  dectric  rotary  card  file  can  save  time  and  money  for  department 
stores  by  speeding  up  the  handling  of  credit  and  stock  control  records  trill  be 
demonstrat«l  by  the  Hosier  Safe  Company,  at  the  NRDGA  Convention, 
January  12-15. 

Called  the  electric  “Revo-File”  the  compact,  push-button  card  file  will  be 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Hosier  exhibit  in  booths  23  and  24  at  the  Sutler. 

When  a  clerk  srants  to  find  a  card,  she  simply  touches  the  proper  button, 
'nie  file  instantly  revolves  and  automatically  stops  as  soon  as  the  desired  sec¬ 
tion  reaches  the  meat  eflBcient  position  in  front  of  the  operator.  The  file  will 
automatically  revolve  clock-mse  or  counter  clock-srise,  depending  on  which 
direction  will  save  the  most  time — a  completely  new  development  in  roUry  card 
file  engineering. 

Hosier  will  also  display  its  ultra-modem  “Casb-O-Hatic”  money  handling 
system  for  sales  clerks.  Already  in  use  by  some  of  the  nation’s  major  depart¬ 
ment  storn,  the  self-senrice  cash  control  system  cuts  operating  costs  and  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  protection  for  the  cash,  store  and  employees.  The  system  is 
based  on  two  units,  a  safe  for  sales  clerks’  change  funds,  and  a  receipt  giving 
depository  that  simultaneously  receives,  receipts  and  d^oaits  money  turaM 
in.  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


SELLING  AGENTS 

JAMES  JAMISON  COMPANY  Booth  X 

271  Church  Siroot,  Now  York  13,  New  York 

James  Jamison  Company  are  co-ordinators  of  production  and  sales  for: 
BACHELORS’  FRIEND  GUARANTEED  SOX 
FIELDCREST  LA  FRANCE  HOSIERY 
DAVIS  4-D  GUARANTEED  CUSHION  FOOT  SOX 
SULLOWAY  CREW  SOX 

These  producU  are  distributed  from  coast  to  coast  through  a  limited  number 
of  selected  distributors  who  operate  according  to  a  planned  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  the  James  Jamison  Company. 

NIAGARA  MANUFACTURING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  CO.  Booth  4B 

Adomsville,  Po. 

Niagara  Deep  Hassage  Units,  also  various  tables  and  chairs  are  manu¬ 
factured  at  Adiunsville. 

The  product  is  nationally  advertised  throughout  the  country,  and  is  being 
used  beneficially  in  the  homes,  also  professionally,  in  health  centers  and  athletic 
Clubs  and  organizations. 

Department  stores,  such  as  Harshall  Field  in  Chicago,  L.  L.  Berger  in 
Buffalo,  Gimbels  of  Philadelphia,  have  satisfactory  demonstrating  set-ups. 

Niagara  Pulsator,  15  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  is  distributing 
all  the  Niagara  Deep  Massage  Units  and  other  products  throughout  Greater 
New  York  and  the  Metropolitan  Area,  also  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 


SIGNS 


THE  MORGAN  COMPANY  Booths  B9  and  70 

39B4  Avondak  Avonuo,  Chicago,  III. 

Do  you  want  better  selling  in  self-service  and  self-selection  areas?  Do  you 
need  more  customer  contact  in  peak  periods?  .  .  .  BETTER  INFORMATIVE 
SIGNING  is  the  answer.  The  LINE-O-SCRIBE  SYSTEM,  including  Educa¬ 
tional  Booklets,  Sign  Requisitions  with  Copy  Control  and  Line-O-Scribe  Ma¬ 
chines,  has  been  adopted  by  many  leading  merchandisers  and  has  proven  itself. 

.  .  Let  us  review  it  with  you  today. 

PRINTASIGN  -  DIVISION  OF  REYNOLDS  PEN  CO.  Booths  F  and  G 

607  South  Doorborn  Stroot,  Chicago  5,  IH. 

PRINTASIGN — Profit  producer  via  the  modern  TELMOR-SELMOR  meth 
od.  (’Tell  more  and  you  sell  more.) 

PRINTASIGN— Cost  reducer  through  the  SAVEMOR  &  HAVEMOR 
method.  (Save  more  and  you  have  more.) 

PRINTASIGN — The  modern  no-typesetting  sign  producer.  Watch  it  in 
operation  at  this  Convention. 


SHOWCARD  MACHINE  COMPANY  Booths  42  and  43 

1196  Morchandiso  Mart,  Chicago  M,  IN. 

The  Sbosreard  Machine  Company,  in  keeping  with  its  theme:  “Before  You 
Invest,.  Investigate!"  srill  place  emphasis  on  giving  visitors  the  complete  facts 
about  its  equipment  in  its  display  and  demonstrations.  Used  to  print  show¬ 
cards,  window  streamers  and  display  signs  of  all  sorts.  Showcard  Machiaes 
are  available  for  all  needs,  starting  with  the  popular  Model  7-11  priced  at 
duly  $195.00  complete.  Showcard  Machines  feature  speed  and  ease  of  operation; 
complete  freedom  of  layout  and  type  selection;  abiUty  to  print  several  colors 
in  one  operation;  cuts  or  electros  as  well  as  type;  heavy  cast-steel  eoustruetien 
hacked  by  a  sweeping  5  year  guarantee. 


STORE  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 

DAU  SYSnM  INCORPORATED  Boolh  I 

1776  Braadwoy,  New  York,  New  Yark 

WE  TEST  EMPLOYEES  FOR  DISHON1ESTY  —  EFFICIENCY  - 
SALES  ABILI’TY. 

WE  CAN  ASSIST  YOU  TO  MINIMIZE  YOUR  SHORTAGES. 

OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  THE  BOOTH  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO 
DIS<nJSS  OUR  SERVICES  WITH  YOU.  STOP  IN  TO  SEE  US  AND 
LEARN  WHAT  WE  HAVE  “rO  OFFER. 

OFFICES;  New  York  —  Worcester  —  Rochester  —  Newark  —  New  Have* 
—  Springfic’l. 

MERIT  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  INC.  OF  N.  Y.  Booth  6S 

1 1  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Merit  Service  keeps  in  step  with  the  retail  field.  In  step  with  the  times 
In  step  with  the  modern  trend  toward  economy.  In  step  with  the  permanent 
need  of  merchants  for  a  service  that  will  discourage  employee  dishonesty,  de¬ 
crease  stock  shortages,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  sales  personnel 
More  and  more  merchants — the  careful  merchants  who  look  at  performance 
facts,  not  foggy  claims  and  catch  phrases — are  turning  to  merit  service. 


STORE  SERVICE 

THE  COLUMBUS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY  Booths  46  and  47 

B50  Wost  Fifth  Avonuo,  Columbus  S,  Ohio 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  manufacturers  of  show  cases,  wall  cases,  countere 
and  open  display  merchandisers. 

Columbus  equipment  is  manufactured  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Visitors  to 
Columbus  are  always  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Columbus  plant  and  factory 
show  room. 

Trained,  franchised  dealers  are  located  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  company  has  been  serving  retailers  of  America  since  1895. 

On  display  in  booths  46  and  47  are  the  new  multi-purpose  Sales-Mastci 
merchandising  units.  From  these  basic  units,  it  is  possible  to  meet  every  retail 
merchandising  need.  We  invite  you  to  look  them  oyer  carefully  and  we  wel 
come  the  opportunity  to  give  you  additional  information. 

CURTIS  1000,  INC.  Booth  73 

380  Capitol  Avonuo,  Hartford  6,  Conn. 

“It  takes  a  lot  more  effort  to  collect  bills  today  than  it  did  a  year  ago”  read 
a  recent  newspaper  article.  You  can  speed  up  collections  of  over-due  accounts 
and  still  cut  colletion  costs  with  CURTISEE  MAILER.  This  convenient  item 
combines  an  outgoing  envelope,  collection  notice  and  return  envelope  into  a 
single  unit  that  makes  the  Credit  Manager’s  task  easier. 

Looking  for  new  ideas  to  promote  your  store?  Ask  about  ARTOGRAPHIC 
envelopes,  the  colorful  way  to  pictorially  advertise  your  building,  location  m 
services.  Combination  mailers  tor  getting  personnel  data  easier  and  quicket. 
and  new  envelopes  for  general  office  operations  will  also  be  displayed. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  AND  COMPANY,  INC.  Ballroom  Bakony  WoN 
Wilmington,  Dolawaro 

MODERN  FIBERS  FOR  MODERN  LIVING. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  exhibit  of  Modern  Living  fibers 
Acetate 
Rayon 
Nylon 

“Orion"  acrylic  fiber 
“Dacron”  polyester  fiber 


ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  Booth  E 

362  Wost  Bowory  Stroot,  Akron,  Ohio 

The  Electronic  Engineering  Company  1953  NRDGA  exhibit  will  feature  a 
complete  operating  installation  of  their  outstanding  method  of  Electronic  Cns 
tomer  Information  Service  called  U-ASK-IT.  This  equipment,  duplicati^ 
exactly,  U-ASK-IT  installations  in  some  of  the  country’s  finest  stores,  will 
furnish  NRDGA  show  information  and  paging  Mrvice  for  all  show  vishori 
We  invite  department  store  executives  and  others  interested  in  the  serious  prob 
lem  of  customer  information  service  to  stop  at  rar  booth  and  discuss  the  out¬ 
standing  performance  of  U-ASK-IT  as  proved  in  Lazarus,  Gimbel’s  Philadd 
^ia,  Pogues,  Crowley-Milner,  Hess  Brothers.  A.  J.  Frieman  Co..  Ottawa. 
Canada  and  others. 
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Exhibit  o§  Equipment  and  Services  (Continued) 


FARRINGTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Booths  39  and  40 

Boston  30,  Mossochusotts 

A  world  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  si^ialties,  Farrington  20  years 
ago  originated  Cbarga-Plate*  Credit  Service  making  shopping  easy  for  millions 
of  charge  customers  in  more  than  600  top  department  stores.  It  recently  turned 
the  trick  again  for  the  nation’s  car  owners  by  tailor-making  for  the  oil  industry 
a  speedy  system  of  imprinting  sales  tickets  which  sends  their  retail  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  away  from  the  pump  island  almost  as  fast  as  they  can  say,  “Fill  Her 
Up."  Jewel  cases  “fashioned  by  Farrington”  are  s<dd  to  some  5,500  U.  S. 
retailers,  while  Farrington  Display  Packages  enhance  the  beauty  of  an  impos¬ 
ing  list  of  products  of  America’s  finest  manufacturers. 

*TM  Reg. 

FEATURE  ITEMS,  INC.  Booth  H 

I22S  Broadway,  Now  York,  Now  York 
Howard  E.  lovolt,  Prooidont 
Jomos  W.  Kanoon,  Vico  Prooidont 

Department  and  Chain  Store  Specialists  in  I^aterials  Handling  and 
Mechanization. 

CONTIN-U-RAIL.  TTie  new  continuous  system  of  garment  banging,  for 
Receiving  and  Marki^  Rooms,  Stockrooms,  Alteration  Rooms,  Fur  Vaults,. 
Chain  Store  Distribution  Centers,  and  Factories. 

CONTIN-U-VEYOR.  A  simple,  inexpensive,  motorized,  mechanical  method 
of  conveying  and  transporting.  Particularly  designed  for  Ready-to-Wear  and 
Receiving  and  Marking  Rooms  of  General  Merchandise. 

Taurone  Label  double  gummed  paper.  (United  Parcel  C.  O.  D.  Method. 
Baray  Moisteners  and  Holders-Mixlem,  Improved  method  of  affixing  double 
gummed  labels. 

Conveyors — Roller,  Roller  Skate,  Belt  and  Gravity. 

Teleflex — Flexible  Conveyor. 

Lawrence  M.  Stein  Add-A-Section  Tables,  Irons,  Boilers. 

Sure-Dry  Self-contained  Steam  Iron  and  Generator. 

Lee  Hanger  Holders — Kasco  Racks— Feature  Hanger  Rods. 

Feature  Dressing  Rooms — Portable  Dressing  Rooms. 

Magnesium  Tables,  Transfer  Trucks,  Lasers,  etc. 

Plantman  Industrial  Motorless  Floor  Sweepers. 

Complete  line  of  standard  rolling  equipment,  trucks,  garment  racks,  mark¬ 
ing  machine  stands,  etc. 

Visit  our  display  of  the  most  recent  and  successful  mechanized  installations, 
together  with  their  operating  data  and  systems. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Booths  44  and  Z 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

'The  (Irand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  (^.  will  illustrate  its  unique  planning 
and  equipment  pac^ge  for  retail  stores  in  which  Grand  Rapids  assumed  Un¬ 
divided  Responsibility  for  the  modernization  project,  relieving  the  retail  execu¬ 
tive  of  many  burdens.  The  package  includes  operation  analysis,  planning 
the  store,  manufacturing  and  installing  the  store  equipment. 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co.  will  display  items  from  its  Flextures 
line,  including  a  new  table  developed  originally  for,  and  first  used  in.  The 
Hecht  Company,  Arlington,  Parkington,  Virginia.  The  table  top  is  grooved 
to  receive  plastic  dividers  and  employs  a  plastic  superstructure  which  gives 
added  tiers  of  selling  space.  Being  transparent,  the  superstructure  creates 
the  illusion  of  merchandise  suspended  in  space  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  view  of  the  merchandise.  Another  self-selection  unit,  the  pre-selection 
Counter  Top  Displayer,  will  be  on  exhibit. 

Complete  information  on  the  basic  Flextures  will  be  available  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  exhibit.  Flextures  equipment  is  designated  with  the  objective  of  maxi¬ 
mum  merchandise  presentation  per  square  foot  of  space  in  a  given  area,  while 
still  permitting  the  achievement  of  sprcial  environment  in  the  highest  degree 
with  a  resulting  increase  in  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  in  every 
department. 

LESTER  HARRISON,  INC.  Booths  41  and  P 

341  Modison  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  New  York 

A  complete  advertising,  direct  mail  and  merchandising  service  especially 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  department  and  specialty  store.  An  organization 
that  can  operate  as  YOUR  direct  mail  department  relieving  you  of  all  the 
details  of  direct  mail  planning  and  production.  The  agency  is  displaying  a 
group  of  1952  (Christmas  Catalogs  prepared  for  such  stores  as  Gimbel  Bros., 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Filene’s,  Carson,  Pirie  Scott.  Hutzler’s.  Crowley-Milner. 
Maison  Bb-inche  and  many  other  major  stores.  Representatives  are  on  hand 
to  show  you  how  you  can  get  extra  business  through  the  Lester  Harrison 
“Sell-by-Mail”  technique. 

W.  T.  LANE  B  BROS.,  INC.  Booth  83 

feughkoopsio.  Now  York 

W.  T.  Lane  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  canvas  baskets,  floor  trucks, 
transfer  hampers  and  tote  boxes  will  have  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  various 
items  produced  for  the  department  store  trade.  In  attendance  will  be  R.  T. 
Lane  and  P.  R.  Hughes. 


HOWARD  R.  RIDER  PRODUCTIONS  Booth  K 

P.  O.  Box  206,  DunoHon,  Now  Jortoy 

We  specialize  in  store-wide  sales  events.  A  new  idea  in  merchandising.  Our 
C3iristmas  promotion;  “Jo-Jo  the  Clown  and  Circus  Days;’’  “Houseware  Carni¬ 
val;”  Fashion  events;  Easter  Promotion,  etc.  are  furnished  complete  with 
displays,  advertising  material,  attractions,  etc.  as  a  complete  unit.  Available 
to  dejurtment  stores.  References.  White  House.  San  Francisco.  Macy’s  San 
Francisco,  Webb  City,  St.  Petersburg.  Harvey’s  Nashville.  Arkwright.  New 
York.  Pollards,  Lowell.  England  Bros.  Pittsfield.  Penn-Traffic  Jc^nstown. 
Gable,  Altoona,  Orr’s,  Easton.  Watt  &  Shand,  Lancaster.  Bear’s,  York. 
Leader,  HxHeton.  Howland-Hughes.  Waterbury.  Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg. 
Muzzy  Brothers.  Bristol.  Holthausen,  Union  City.  Pomeroy’s,  PottsviHe. 


Mertz,  Torrington.  Nelson’s,  Jamestown.  McLean’s,  Binghamton.  Allied 
StorN.  Mutual  Syndicate.  Fox  Syndicate,  Keystone  Stores,  and  others. 
Serving  stores  since  1936. 

UNISTRUT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  Conforonca  Room  No.  S 

1013  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago  7,  IN. 

UNISTRUT  framing  is  designed  to  help  solve  your  storage  and  materials 
handling  problems,  reduce  your  costs,  conserve  valuable  floor  space  and  pro¬ 
vide  you  a  construction  material  you  can  use  again  and  again  without  addi¬ 
tional  investment.  UNISTRUT  is  100%  adjustable,  100%  re-usable,  requires 
no  drilling,  no  welding,  can  be  built  by  men  without  special  skill  or  experience. 

With  UNISTRUT  you  build  your  own  racks  right  on  the  job  .  .  .  pallet 
racks,  general  storage  racks  and  miscellaneous  types  of  shelving  for  any  kind 
of  product. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  UNISTRUT  distributors  located  in 
all  principal  cities. 


TRAINING  AIDS 

ANNE  SAUM  AND  ASSOCIATES  Booth  49 

20  Wost  Eighth  Stroot,  Now  York  11,  Now  York 

Training  consultants  and  producers  of  personnel  development  programs  for 
retailers  and  manufacturers.  Improving  performance  of  your  department  heads, 
supervisors,  junior  executives,  sales  personnel  is  our  business.  We  tailor 
programs  to  your  company’s  specifications.  These  programs  accomplish  your 
objectives  through  carefully  planned  meetings  or  skillfully  designed  home 
study  correspondence  courses.  SAUM  DIGEST,  our  semi-monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion  service,  provides  stores  with  a  blueprint  for  personnel  activities,  a  pattern 
for  continuous  training,  a  series  of  fully  developed  meeting  plans.  Visit 
Bkioth  49  to  see  samples  of  our  work. 


WORKROOM  EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  PRODUCTS  CORP.  Booth  Y 

140  West  31st  Stroot,  Now  York,  Now  York 

Manufacturers  of  Aquasteam,  the  new  and  modern  hand  pressing  unit  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  the  alteration  rooms  of  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops.  (Observe  also  our  Automatic  Electric  Pressmaster,  and  learn  how_  to 
remove  wrinkles  from  dresses,  suits,  coats,  and  other  garments  the  economical 
way. 

Our  engineering  and  sales  force  will  be  in  attendance. 

STEAMASTER  COMPANY,  INC.  Booth  I 

110  Wost  30th  Stroot,  Now  York,  Now  York 

Steammaster  Co.  announces  that  it  has  finally  by  papular  demand,  built  a 
Steam  Water  Iron  called  Vapor-Master,  which  they  are  exhibiting  for  the  first 
time  at  an  NRDGA  Convention. 

Along  with  their  regular  line  of  Steaming  Machines,  they  feel  that  the 
Vapor-Master  completes  their  line  of  pressing  equipment  and  enables  them  to 
offer  a  popular  priced  Steam  Water  Iron  and  tank,  in  conjunction  with  their 
Steamaster  Machines.  See  installation  at  Booth  No.  1. 


WRAPPING  &  PACKING  SUPPUES 


AMERICAN  BOX  BOARD  COMPANY  Booths  52  and  53 

Homo  Office  —  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

American  Box  Board  Company  is  celebrating  its  50tb  year  of  Prestige 
Packaging  for  department  stores,  specialty  shops,  and  men’s  stores. 

“American”  starting  with  its  introduction  of  the  Pyramid  Hat  Box  over  50 
years  ago,  has  also  pioneered  a  variety  of  colors  and  styles  in  apparel  boxes. 
Included  are  Locktite  and  Inside  Lock  Automatic  styles. 

Expertly  designed  multi-color  boxes  displayed  as  part  of  coordinated  pack¬ 
aging  are  on  exhibit  at  this  booth. 

Sales  offices  located  in  Grand  Rapids,  Buffalo,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Orlando. 

CARRY-PACK  CO.,  LTD.  Booth  45 

925-941  Wrightwood  Avonuo,  Chicago  14,  IN. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  nationally-known  CARRY-PACK  HANDLES 
(“The  MODERN  Way  to  Seal  Boxes  and  Bulky  Bags”)  have  now  created  a 
marvelous  new  item:  "SEAL-A-BAG  HANDLES" — for  use  on  bags  of  all 
sizes.  Inexpensively  sealing  bags  in  this  manner  will  definitely  discourage 
shoplifting;  use  of  Seal-A-Bag  Handles  with  plain  paper  bags  will  cut  pre¬ 
handled  bag  expense  substantially;  and — at  long  last!-^y  making  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  bags  simple  and  effortless,  you  will  make  a  big  “hit”  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers  ...  Be  sure  to  investigate  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  SEAL-A- 
BAG  HANDLES  right  at  the  very  beginning  of  1953! 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC.  Booth  12 

Long  Island  City  1,  Now  York 

The  Equitable  exhibit  themes  the  numerous  advantages  qf  distinctive  bag 
wrapping  for  departmemnt  stores. 

Featured  will  be  Equitable’s  “Take  Hold”  bag  which  illustrates  how  attrac¬ 
tive  bag  wrapping  can  cut  costs  by  replacing  boxes  and  diminating  many  ex¬ 
pensive  deliveries.  Shown  also  will  be  a  complete  line  of  notion  and  millinery 
bags  and  "send  bags”  for  department  store  use. 
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Exhibit  of  Equipment  and  Services  (Continued) 


Consult  with  our  packaging  representatives  at  the  booth  for  si^[gestions  as 
to  how  to  achieve  greater  economy,  efficiency  and  distinction  in  your  bag 
packaging. 

THE  GARDNER  BOARD  A  CARTON  CO.  Booths  29  and  30 

Middletown,  Ohio 

America’s  largest  manufacturer  of  Retail  Folding  Boxes  for  Department 
Stores  and  Specialty  Stores.  Introduction  of  a  complete  line  of  Family  Packag¬ 
ing  has  recently  b«n  announced  by  Tbe  Gardner  Board  and  Carton  Co.  and 
the  Sorg  Paper  Co.,  both  of  Middletown,  Ohio.  Gardner  will  produce  retail 
folding  boxes,  Sorg  will  make  wrapping  paper  and  bags,  with  all  elements  co¬ 
ordinated  as  to  base,  colors,  printed  colors  and  design.  Thus,  each  company 
will  be  specializing  in  tbe  packaging  items  in  which  each  is  most  experienced, 
with  retailer  able  to  obtain  boxes,  bags,  and  paper  from  what  amounts  to  a 
single  source. 

INTERSTATE  BAG  COMPANY,  INC.  Booth  26 

Woldon,  Now  York 

Interstate  invites  inspection  of  its  ever-popular  Carry-All  Shopping  Bag. 

The  Carry-All  steps-up  sales  and  profits  by  making  it  easy  for  customers 
to  buy  and  carry  more.  It  cuts  delivery  costs — builds  store  prestige  and  cus¬ 
tomer  good  will. 

The  sides  of  the  Carry-All  provide  ample  space  for  colorful,  attention-com¬ 
pelling  displays — seen  by  many  as  customers  re-use  the  bag  for  other  shopping 
trips,  picnics,  and  a  score  of  other  uses.  Also,  Carry-All  is  machine-made 
throughout  so  its  handles  never  pull  out. 

JIFFY  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Booths  60  and  61 

360  Floronco  Avenuo,  Hillside,  Now  Jersey 

The  Jiffy  Manufacturing  Company  is  displaying  Jiffy  Packing  Pads  and 
water-resistant  padded  Shipping  Bags.  Employed  in  large  quantities  by  retail 
stores  from  Maine  to  California,  Jiffy  Shipping  Bags  have  proved  their  mettle 
as  a  highly  protective,  labor-scrimping  packaging  medium,  low-priced  and 
easy  to  handle.  Used  for  books,  toys,  soh  goods,  drugs,  records,  and  many 
other  items,  their  complex  construction  eliminates  use  of  several  packaging 


operations.  These  qualities  make  Jiffy  Bags  ideal  for  clerk-wrap  operations 
and  noticeably  alleviates  Chistmas  problems  of  training  and  work  overload. 
Their  attractive  appearance  and  reusability  make  the  bags  popular  with 
customers. 

MORRIS  PAPER  MILLS  Booth  57 

Gonorol  Offices  —  Chicago  Illinois 
Mill  and  Bex  Plants  —  Morris,  Illinois 

Be  sure  and  see  our  Exhibit  featuring  the  “ARISTOCRAFT  MATCHED 
PACKAGING  LINE”  including  Garment,  Notion,  Shoe  and  Millinery  Bags, 
and  Wrapping  Paper  in  matching  designs  and  colors. 

We  manufacture  all  styles  and  types  of  Folding  Boxes,  specializing  in  Retail 
Delivery  Boxes  for  Department  Stores,  Ready-to-Wear,  Specialty  Shops,  and 
Men’s  Stores  in  a  large  assortment  of  colors  and  constructions.  All  board  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  Boxes  is  made  in  our  own  Paper  Mill. 

ROYAL  PAPER  CORPORATION  Booth  16 

210-216  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York 

The  Royal  Paper  Corporation  manufactures  decorative  papers  for  store-wide 
wrapping,  special  gift  wrapping,  box  covering  and  display  use.  Designers  and 
manufacturers  of  trade  mark  papers  for  department  and  spwialty  shops.  The 
name  of  Royal  Paper  Corporation  is  synonymous  with  quality  and  originality. 
All  types  of  papers  from  Aluminum  Foils  to  White  Crat^  Papers  are  available 
in  convenient  put-ups.  Visit  our  booth  and  see  our  display. 

WOLF  BROTHERS,  INC.  Booths  50  and  51 

340  N.  12th  Stroot,  Phiiadolphia  7,  Pa. 

Samples  of  Ensemble  Wrappings  designed  by  Wolf  Brothers  for  the  nation’s 
leading  stores  will  be  on  display  at  Booths  50  and  51.  Fashionably  styled  to 
reflect  store  decor  and  personality,  many  of  these  smart  merchandise  wrappings 
have  been  developed  through  the  close  coloration  of  store  display  experts  and 
visual  merchandisers  with  Wolf  Brothers  Creative  Planning  Department.  You’ll 
also  want  to  see  Wolf  Brothers’  exclusive  Loop-Lok  bag,  a  patented  vertical 
wrap  that  eliminates  bulky  packaging. 
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1  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION  I 

SINCE  IT  WAS  FOUNDED,  IN  1912 

1912-1913 

CHARIES  H.  STRONG,  Tit*  Wm.  Taylor  Son  3  Co.. 
Clovolond,  Ohio 

1913-1914 

■DONALD  DEY.  Day  Brolhor*  3  Co.,  Syrocino,  N.  Y. 
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■ARTHUR  LETTS,  Broadway  Dopartmont  Stor*,  Inc.,  Lot 
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■ALFRED  3.  KOCH,  Th*  LoSollo  and  Koch  Company, 
Tolodo,  Ohio 

1916-1913 

■FREDERICK  H.  RIKE,  Th*  Rik*-Kuml*r  Company,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio 

1913-1919 

■FRANCIS  KILDUFF,  LaSolU,  III. 

1919-1921 

■SALMON  P.  HALLE,  Th*  HoH*  Bro*.  Co.,  Clovoland, 

Ohio 

1921-1922 

RICHARD  H.  WEBBER,  Th*  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Dotroit,  Mich. 

1922-1923 

•JESSE  ISIDOR  STRAUS,  R.  H.  Macy  3  Co.,  Inc.,  Now 

York,  N.  Y. 

1923-1924 

■GEORGE  B.  JOHNSON,  R.  H.  Whit*  Co.,  Boston,  Mott. 

1924-1925 

■BOLTON  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Th*  MabUy  3  Carow  Co., 
Cindnncrti,  Ohio 

1925-1927 

■HERBERT  J.  TILY,  Strawbridg*  3  Clothior,  Philodolphia, 

Pa. 
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■RALPH  C.  HUDSON,  O'NoiH  3  Company,  Inc.,  Balti- 
moro,  Md. 

1929-1930 

■ALFRED  B.  KOCH,  Th*  LoSaU*  and  Koch  Company, 
Tolodo,  Ohio 

1930-1931 

PHILIP  UBOUTILLIER,  B**t  3  Co.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

1931-1932 

■D.  F.  KEUY,  Th*  Fair,  Chicago,  IH. 

1932-1933 

P.  A.  O'CONNELL,  E.  T.  Slottory  Company,  Boston, 
Matt. 

1933-1934 

LEW  HAHN,  Hahn  Dopartmont  Storot,  Inc.,  Now  York, 

N.  Y. 

1934-1936 

DAVID  OVENS,  J.  B.  Ivoy  3  Company,  Charlotto,  N.  C. 

1936-1933 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Conrad  3  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Matt. 

1933-1940 

SAUL  COHN,  City  Storot  Company,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD,  Scrugg*-Vand*rvo*rt-Bor**y, 

Inc.,  St.  Louit,  Mo. 
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EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Sogo-AHon  3  Company,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 
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1947-1949 

JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Crowfey,  Milnor  3  Company,  Dotroit, 
Mich. 
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CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  Th*  O.  M.  McKolvoy  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

1951-1953 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  Chondlor  3  Co.,  Boston,  Moss. 
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The  NRDGA  Today 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

ultimate  goal  of  dissipating  the  unfavorable  and  mounting 
propaganda  activated  by  various  pressure  groups  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  as  an  entity.  NRDGA’s 
public  relations  activity  is  a  long  range  one,  designed  to 
gain  consumer  recognition  for  distribution’s  service  nature 
and  so  increase  its  prestige  and  public  favor. 


STORES  Magazine 

The  monthly  magazine.  Stores,  is  the  official  organ  ol 
the  NRDGA.  It  is  read  by  store  presidents,  merchandise 
managers,  controllers,  sales  promotion,  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  managers,  store  superintendents,  personnel  and  train¬ 
ing  directors,  credit  managers,  traffic  and  receiving  mana 
gers  and  delivery  managers.  Although  it  is  primarily  foi 
top  management.  Stores  has  a  large  secondary  buyer  read¬ 
ership,  and  is  widely  used  in  schools  and  colleges.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  is  close  to  10,000.  The  editorial  policy  of  Stores 
is  regularly  reviewed  by  the  Association’s  board  of  directors. 
In  addition  to  the  work  of  its  own  research  staff,  the  maga¬ 
zine  draws  upon  the  research  facilities  of  all  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Divisions  and  Groups.  The  considerable  prestige  of 
Stores  in  the  retail  held  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  and  for  the  NRDGA,  and  its  editorial  ptolicy  is 
thus  dictated  exclusively  by  the  interests  of  its  readers. 


Other  Publications 


No  greater  proof  of  the  enormous  amount  of  productive 
effort  emanating  from  the  steadily  expanding  facilities  of 
the  Association’s  Divisions  and  Groups  can  be  found  than 
that  evidenced  by  the  continuous  how  of  publications  issued 
by  the  Association.  NRDGA’s  books,  periodicals  and  statis¬ 
tical  material  are  devoted  to  the  evolution,  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  new  methods  in  every  phase  of  retail  en¬ 
deavor.  Its  current  List  of  Publications  outlines  more  than 
100  studies  of  this  nature,  which  are  offered  to  member 
stores  at  cost  and  to  non-members  at  prices  considerably 
above  that  hgure. 


The  Important  Role  of  Conventions 

Among  the  features  of  Association  activity  for  which  its 
Divisions  and  Groups  are  primarily  responsible  are  the 
annual  conventions  and  meetings  at  which  merchants  are 
afforded  the  op{x>rtunity  to  profit  immeasurably  through 
an  interchange  of  ideas.  Climaxed  by  the  overall  NRDGA 
Convention  held  in  New  York  each  January,  Association 
conferences  are  annually  staged  in  different  cities  for  con¬ 
centrated  discussion  of  procedures  in  specific  retail  func¬ 
tions.  They  are  planned  to  afford  member  store  delegates 
the  thinking  of  recognized  exf)erts  in  every  retail  operating 
process  and  play  an  important  role  in  the  national  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  ideas  which  lead  to  increased  retail  efficiency. 

Occupying  its  own  building  at  100  West  SI  Street  in  New 
York  City,  and  with  offices  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  San 
Francisco,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
stands  as  a  living  testimonial  to  the  world  of  distribution 
whose  aims  and  objectives  are  ever  increasing  services  to 
its  member  stores  and  to  all  retailing. 
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for  Spring -Summer  1953 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  OF  RETAILER-MANUFACTURER  COOPERATIONI 


More  than  juat  a  top  line  of  popular  priced  men’s  clothing, 
we  offer  a  completely  pre-merchandised  plan  for  doing  busi¬ 
ness — a  new  concept  of  retailer-manufacturer  cooperation 
that  sells  more  goods  to  your  customers ! 

We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  retailer’s  needs  for: 
o  New,  exclusive  fabric  promotions  to  create  store  traffic. 

•  Basic  stocks  to  prevent  lost  sales.  •  Up-to-date  styling. 

•  Prompt  shipment  of  re-orders,  and  •  Full  markup. 

To  answer  these  needs  we  feature:  1 — FOUR  NKW  FABRIC 
■HAS— complete  packaged  promotions,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  and  chockfull  of  dealer  aids  that  help  you  sell: 
BRAMIRLON — ^An  exclusive  yam-dyed  Rayon-Orlon  blend, 
by  Mooresville,  to  retail  at  ^7.50.  ORAMSRSiut — A  shan¬ 
tung  blend  of  66%  silk  and  34%  rayon — ^to  retail  at  $39.75. 
BRAMIRCLOTII — ^An  exceptionally  fine  all  worsted  flannel — 
to  retail  at  $56.00.  ORAMniwiAVR — A  rayon-acetate  fabric 
with  an  unusual  surface  weave — ^to  retail  at  $39.95  with  2 
pants;  $32.50  with  one  pants. 


2— AN  IMFRKSSIVELY  WIDE  UNI  of  domestic  and  imported 
worsteds,  tweeds,  flannels,  tropicals,  Dacron  blends,  mohair- 
and-worsteds,  rayons,  cords,  silk  blends — ^the  “pick”  of  the 
fabric  markets!  3— newly  DESMNED  models,  by  Nichdas 
Cistema,  featuring  the  outstanding  Shoulder  Line  in  the 
popular  priced  field.  4 — the  “invisible  inventory** 
Swatch  Book — for  prompt  shipment  of  your  re-orders  bn 
best  sellers — featuring  over  60  new  and  leading  styles!  6 — 
FAIR  TRADE  FRICES  of  $42.50  to  $55.00  on  Spring  weight 
suits — and  $32.60  to  $50.00  on  Summer  weights — assuring 
full  markup  for  each  dealer! 

This  is  our  67th  year  of  making  the  American  Male  the  best 
dressed  in  the  world.  You  owe  it  to  your  customers  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  unusual  advantages  of  a  BRAMERCY  FARK 
franchise. 


IFri(«/  . . .  and  our  repreaentativ*  will  call. 


If 


gramercy  pait 


clothes 
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MAX  UDBLL  SONS  A  COMPANY  28  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  lO.  New  York 
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MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 


Over-Promotion  of  ^^Miracte  Fibers*^? 


By  HARRY  A.  COBRIN 
Executive  Secretary, 

Clothing  Manufacturers  Association  of  U.  S.  A. 

^  SSENTIALLY,  during  the  year  of  1952,  the  clothing 
industry  emerged  from  the  economic  doldrums  of  1951, 
and  ended  the  year  in  a  wave  of  optimism  and  well-filled 
portfolios  of  spring  1953  orders.  Once  more,  the  clothing 
industry,  with  its  past  experience  of  many  prosperous  peri¬ 
ods  and  periods  of  depression,  had  undergone  a  most  severe 
economic  crisis,  but  came  out  of  it  ready  to  do  business. 

The  year  of  1952,  particularly  the  first  quarter,  saw  both 
retailers  and  manufacturers  endeavoring  to  liquidate  their 
excessive  inventories.  This  p>eriod  of  liquidation  was  the 
final  phase  of  the  economic  depression  that  was  encountered 
by  all  segments  of  the  industry  during  1951.  During  the 
second  quarter  of  1951,  the  tide  changed  rather  suddenly. 
Manufacturers  had  been  extremely  cautious  in  producing 
summer  clothing  of  all  typ>es,  in  view  of  their  immediate 
past  exp>erience.  Retail  stocks  were  extremely  low.  And  the 
consumers  demanded  summer  suits  in  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties.  Actual  shortages  in  particular  typ>es  of  summer  suits 
even  develop>ed,  such  as  tropical  worsteds,  dacron  blends 
and  other  typies  as  well. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  fall  season  began, 
the  spirit  of  optimism  was  in  the  air  once  more.  The  indus¬ 
try  had,  once  more,  righted  itself  on  an  even  keel.  Figures 
on  fall  1952  production  will  show  a  considerable  increase 
over  1951,  pierhaps  some  20  p)er  cent  or  more.  This  increase 
is  entirely  reasonable  in  view  of  the  depressed  conditions 
last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mills  that  produce  the  man-made 
fibers  and  the  fabrics  woven  from  them,  began  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  promotion  throughout  the  country.  In  blunt  terms, 
they  have  “sold”  the  retailers,  and  the  consumers  as  well,  as 
to  the  value  and  intrinsic  worth  of  such  fabrics.  This  pro¬ 
motion  created  consumer  demand,  particularly  for  dacron 
and  orlon  blends  for  summer  wear.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
supply  of  such  fibers  has  been  extremely  limited,  and  the 


supply  cannot  possibly  be  sufiBcient  to  meet  even  a  moder¬ 
ate  demand,  not  to  sp>eak  of  the  so-called  “overwhelming” 
demand  that  seems  looming  for  spring  of  1953. 

And  not  merely  will  there  be  a  shortage  of  such  blends, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  advertisements  that  have  app)eared 
in  the  pap)ers  have,  in  very  many  instances,  stressed  quali¬ 
ties  in  these  fabrics  to  a  degree  that  was  absurd.  No  suit 
could  px>ssibly  live  up  to  expiectations  of  such  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  no  suit  can  live  up  to  such  advertised  qualities 
even  for  spring  1953.  In  actual  fact,  man-made  fibers  in 
blended  fabrics  are  emerging  from  the  exp)erimental  stage. 
There  is  rapid  progress,  but  the  goal  of  perfection  has  not 
been  achieved  as  yet.  And  the  consumers  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  such  perfection  is  already  herel  Unless  there 
is  utmost  caution,  we  can  expect  a  sharp  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  buying  public  when  they  buy  suits  made  of 
blends  and  find  the  ads  somewhat  exaggerated.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  consumer  is  properly  and  correctly  informed 
about  the  virtues  of  these  blends,  but  not  oversold,  then 
we  need  fear  no  unfavorable  reaction. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  limited  quantity  and  experi¬ 
mental  stage  of  blends,  the  time  tested  fabrics  and  garments 
will  of  necessity  have  to  be  the  mainstay  of  spring  and 
summer  business  for  1953,  and  retailers  may  well  ponder 
on  this  fact. 

There  will  be  a  variety  of  fabrics  available  for  suitings 
during  spring  1953.  They  will  be  new  in  many  instances, 
and  will  be  most  attractive.  They  will  have  qualities  not 
previously  found  in  suiting  fabrics.  But  they  will  be  limited 
in  quantity,  and  in  many  instances,  experimental  in  their 
stage  of  development.  Yet  this  introduction  of  variety  will 
mean  a  greater  oppx>rtunity  for  the  retailer  to  promote 
men's  and  boys’  clothing  than  ever  before,  because  he  will 
have  something  new,  something  different,  and  suitable  for 
prbmotional  purposes. 
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The  New  3-Season  Year  in 


By  M.  J.  LOVELL 

Director-Counsel,  Notional  Association  of 
Shirt,  Pajama  &  Sportswear  Manufacturers 

l^ARLY  in  the  year  1950  I  made  a  prognostication:  that 
the  shirt  and  pajama  industry  was  on  the  threshold  of, 
the  greatest  decade  in  its  history.  The  ensuing  years  have 
borne  out  that  contention.  Never  in  all  our  history  have 
we  had  a  product  so  well  constructed,  so  uniquely  and  di¬ 
versely  designed  yet,  withal,  so  much  within  the  reach  of 
the  consumer  as  today.  It  used  to  be  the  plaint  of  the 
industry  that  it  should  borrow  a  page  from  the  women’s 
wear  industry  and  stimulate  style  and  change-over.  Now  it 
is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  men’s  wear  industries  have 
not  only  equalled  but  even  exceeded  the  women’s  wear  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  variety  and  attraction  of  their  styles— this 
applying  not  only  to  shirts  and  pajamas,  but  to  the  entir.e 
men’s  wear  field. 

Some  hint  as  to  what  1953  may  have  in  store  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  activity  of  the  industry  during  the  year 
1952,  Total  production  of  dress  and  sport  shirts  during  the 
first  half  of  1952  amounted  to  nine  and  a  quarter  million 
dozens,  with  total  production  for  the  year  bidding  fair  to 
equal  20  million  dozens,  which  would  constitute  a  high 
record  output  for  the  industry, 

The  production  of  dress  shirts,  as  such,  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  steady  decline  for  the  last  two  years,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  upsurge  in  the  percentage  of  sport  shirt  produc¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  claim  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  dress  shirts  are  on  their  way  out— rather,  it  is 
an  indication  of  a  cycle  through  which  the  industry’s  prod¬ 
uct  is  going,  and  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  to  a  more 
normal  division  between  so-called  sport  and  dress  shirts. 
In  fact,  just  as  a  new  season  was  born  with  the  advent  of 
summer  shirts— as  well  as  summer  pajamas— it  would  seem 
that  ultimately  shirts  will  fall  into  three  categories—  (1)  in¬ 
formal  for  street  and  business  wear,  (2)  casual  or  leisure¬ 
wear  shirts  for  relaxation  moments,  and  (3)  sport  shirts  for 


SHIRTS 


AND 


PAJAMAS 


purely  sp>orts  activities.  That  seems  to  be  the  trend  which 
will  ultimately  mean  greater  business  for  both  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  retailer  in  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  the  summer  time  shirt  really  came 
along  only  last  year,  and  there  is  much  room  for  expansion 
in  this  field.  Thus,  the  industry  looks  for  three  shirt  seasons 
where  hitherto  there  had  been  only  two. 

A  parallel  condition  developed  in  pajamas,  where  now 
manufacturers  provide  for  three  seasons  instead  of  two. 
Like  shirts,  pajamas  are  now  highly  styled  and  have  a  great¬ 
er  versatility  and  utility  than  their  cumbersome  and  ill- 
fitting  ancestors.  In  this  connection,  too,  the  continuing  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  synthetic  fabrics  should  be  considered, 
but  the  part  which  they  play  in  our  product  is  still  a  matter 
for  the  future  to  determine. 

The  development  of  style  and  quality  has  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  price  levels.  The  cost  of  the  garment  to  the 
consumer  is  at  the  same  relative  level,  as  compared  to  other 
products,  as  it  was  before  the  war.  Price  lines  of>ened  for 
1953  with  no  change  over  the  1952  levels,  and  none  is  fore¬ 
seen.  It  is  a  matter  of  comment  and  little  argument  that  the 
product  of  the  shirt  and  pajama  industry  gives  relatively 
greater  value,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  that  of  any  other  prod¬ 
uct  in  tfie  soft  goods  industry. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  in  the  men’s  wear  industry 
look  forward  to  1953  with  a  great  deal  of  optimism  based 
upon  the  following  facts: 

(1)  The  continuing  development  of  a  sound  product; 

(2)  The  maintenance  and  constant  improvement  of 
quality: 

(3)  The  amazing  expansion  of  style  and  variety,  and 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  the  lowest  price  ptossihle  con¬ 

sonant  with  the  highest  quality  of  workmanship 
and  material.  ' 
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WOVEN  BY  GOODALL- SAN  FORD,  INC.  ONLY 


2  SMART  WAYS  YOU  CAN 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


PAUM  BKACH  CO..  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

T.  M.  Goodall-Sanford,  Inc.  •  Mohair,  nyon,  acetaie  and  oyloo,  io  most  styles. 


MORE  $ 


PER  TRANSACTION 

WITH 
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DOUBLE 


YOUR  DOLLARSl 


Get  $59.90  sales  slipw  instead  of 
$29.95.  Feature  Palm  Beach’s  bril¬ 
liant  “4  for  2”  idea  as  featured  in 
national  full-color  advertising  . . . 
four  outfits  by  mixing  and  match¬ 
ing  2  suits.  More  double  headers, 
more  $  per  transaction! 


Ml  MORE  PER  TRANSACTION 


An  extra  pair  of  slacks  with  every  suit . . .  $10.95 
more  on  every  sales  slip . . .  every  time  you  sell 
a  Palm  Beach*  “Fashion  Fiver’’! 


PROMOTE  THESE  IDEAS 


...AND  GET 


0 


tn$k 

AI4JEN-A 


c^Metils  Qhch^t  ^o(kf/ 


locktd  by  Hmm  provM  dtal«r  htipt 

Retail  Mlling  ccrfiiiwts 
Display  motarlal 
Nawspopmr  mots 

Coepanrtiva  nawspapar  odvarHsIng 
Comumar  campaign  In  9  magazlnas 

«  Itog.  U.S.  Pol.  Off. 


Tha  Allan-A  Company 

Division  of  Tho  AHat  Undorwoor  Co. 

Piqua,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  "Dittos. 


JVa  Staeheniweg  o/ 

Siyte  Promotion  in 

MEN’S  NECKWEAR 

By  LESTER  RABBINO 

Counsel,  Men's  Neckwear  Manufacturers 
Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

From  some  statements  one  hears  occasionally,  eternity  is  closer  than  next 
year.  To  attempt  to  preview  a  year  is  to  claim  powers  that  have  ever  been 
denied  to  me. 

I  think  it  can  be  reasonably  stated  that  the  men’s  neckwear  industry  has 
weathered  the  many  problems  of  the  last  year,  and  they  were  many,  and  it  it 
in  a  healthy  condition,  albeit  a  bit  thinner  in  the  solar  plexus.  This  reducing 
diet,  however,  has  distinct  advantages.  Retailers  have  very  low  inventories, 
manufacturers  have  no  inventories  and  fabric  producers  are  beginning  to  fall 
behind  in  their  deliveries.  Buying  is  done  on  a  much  more  cautious  level  and 
there  is  proportionately  less  chance  that  there  will  be  any  major  set-back.  Pric¬ 
ing  of  neckwear  is  more  realistic  and  the  trend  to  disproportionately  high  levels 
has  been  and  is  being  avoided. 

New  designs,  shapes,  colors,  fabrics  and  motifs  are  imjx)rtant  and  always 
desirable.  The  trend  to  conservative  patterns  is  good  but  a  further  change  to 
real  staples  should  be  assiduously  avoided.  The  flare  for  bold  patterns  during 
the  past  five  years  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  great  lift  every  man  gets  from  his 
neckwear.  He  should  not  be  deprived  of  this  pleasure  even  though  he  guards 
it  as  an  inner  secret.  As  in  most  lines  the  tendency  of  some  manufacturers  is 
to  copy  and  cut  price.  The  salvation  of  the  neckwear  industry,  however,  is  and 
always  will  be  style,  design  and  color.  Manufacturers,  retailers,  and  fabric  pro¬ 
ducers  must  never  cease  in  their  quest  for  something  new.  If  the  time  ever 
comes  that  men  buy  new  neckwear  only  to  replace  the  outworn,  the  industry 
will  truly  be  at  a  low  ebb. 

There  are  other  factors  which  seem  favorable  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  men’s  neckwear  industry  for  the  next  year.  Plant  expansion  and  numerical 
increases  have  been  most  modest.  It  has  not  resulted  in  any  great  overproduc- 
tive  ability.  There  is  not  too  great  a  supply  of  exp>erienced  skilled  workers  in 
the  neckwear  trades  but  those  that  are  in  it  do  not  frequently  leave  it  for  other 
industries. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  public  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  a  well 
dressed  man  wears  a  tie.  Good  public  relations  will  continue  to  spread  thai 
feeling.  The  fact  is  tliat  a  necktie  always  makes  a  man  look  better. 

There  seem  to  be  many  areas  where  there  is  a  great  need  for  teaching  men 
to  wear  ties.  The  industry  must  accept  the  fact  that  sport  shirts  have  won  the 
favor  of  men  generally.  That  being  so,  styles,  fabrics  and  designs  must  be  created 
to  complement  sjwrts  attire  and  to  retain  the  objective  of  this  type  of  dress- 
informality  and  comfort.  The  assignment  is  not  too  difficult  but  it  is  very 
important. 

All  the  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  1958  will  be  a  prosperous  year  for  all. 
Neckwear  will  participate  in  the  results  and  get  its  full  share  of  the  profits  avail¬ 
able  if  neckwear  promotion  never  is  side-tracked  because  business  is  good  or  bad. 
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It  takes  experience  to  make  a  better  stocking 
it  takes  confidence  to  guarantee  it  twice 


Our  secret  color  formula  is  the 
result  of  many  months  of  experiment 
and  sixty-six  years  of  experience. 

We  have  taken  the  finest  nylon  yam, 
knitted  it  into  the  most  perfectly  pro¬ 
portioned  stockings . . .  endowed  them 
with  every  possible  quality  feature 
. . .  THEN  applied  our  secret . . . 
Leg-o-magic*  Color! 

Leg-o-magic*  Colors  were  bom  of 
hundreds  of  experiments  to  find  the 
illusive  flattery-quotient  that  makes 
legs  look  lovelier.  There  are  seven 
L^-o-magic*  colors  in  our  Spring 
1953  collection— and  every  one  created 
AND  GUARANTEED  TO  MAKE 
YOUR  CUSTOMERS’  ANKLES  AND 
LEGS  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  THAN 
THEY  ARE! 

IMAGINE  WHAT  “LEG-O-MAGIC*” 
WILL  DO  FOR  YOUR  STOCKING 
SALES  THIS  SPRING!  “LEG-O- 
MAGIC*”  is  the  first  new  story  in 
hosiery  in  years. 


Double  Guarantee 

Nolde’s  Leg-o-magic*  Colors  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  the  most  flattering  you’ve 
ever  worn . . .  and  Nolde  Nylons  are 
guaranteed  to  wear  as  well  as— or  better 
than— any  stocking  of  like  gauge  and 
denier  at  any  price. 


SEEING  IS  BEUEVINGI 
So  Come  in  and  See  for  Yonraelf  I 


1HI  NOIDI A  HORST  SAUS  CO.,  INC  •  Imptre  State  IMg.,  N.  Y.  C,  LO  3-2760 

Merchandise  Mart.  Chicaga  •  608  Sa.  Hill  Si.,  los  Angeles  *  86  Third  St..  San  Francisco 
38  Chauncy  St..  Boston  •  Est.  1866  *  Also  mokers  of  Famous  Nolde-Wesiminster  Socb 
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Volume  itisiug  in 


MEN’S  SPORTSWEAR 

By  JULES  GOLDSTEIN 

Secretary,  National  Outerwear 
&  Sportswear  Association 


/^UTERWEAR  and  sportswear  have  become  most  im- 
portant  and  popular  items  in  every  retailer’s  stock. 
The  variety  of  textiles,  styles,  and  developments  in  the 
finishes  of  leathers  has  indeed  brought  home  the  bacon 
for  outervs'ear  and  sportswear  manufacturers  in  1952. 

With  the  shortened  working  hours,  increased  drive  to¬ 
ward  outdoor  activities  and  the  trend  toward  suburban 
living,  every  man  or  boy  finds  himself  with  an  item  of 
outerwear  and  sportswear  in  his  wardrobe,  whether  it  be 
a  jacket,  wool  shirt,  surcoat  or  a  storm  coat.  Whether  he 
is  playing  golf,  watering  his  lawn  or  just  lounging,  he  feels 
comfortable  and  proporly  dressed  in  an  outerwear  and 
sportswear  garment,  which  can  be  purchased  at  such  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  An  outfit  of  a  jacket,  wool  shirt  and  a  pair 


of  slacks  costs  the  consumer  only  a  fraction  of  what  his  regu 
lar  suit  costs,  and  gives  him  many  times  the  service  and 
comfort  for  his  leisure  time  activities. 

Outerwear  is  one  of  the  few  industries  which  government 
figures  show  has  constantly  increased  in  volume  and  units 
produced  during  the  last  five  years.  As  one  of  the  indica 
tions  of  the  increased  need  for  outdoor  clothing,  the  issu 
ance  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  has  increased  tremen 
dously  during  the  past  few  years  and  this  trend  toward  the 
great  outdoors  continues  unabated.  We  confidently  exp>eci 
that  1953  will  again  show  a  decided  increase  in  volume  and 
units  over  previous  years.  Our  manufacturers  are  ver\ 
optimistic  in  their  outlook  for  the  continued  progress  and 
expansion  of  the  industry  in  1953. 


Plus  Business  in 

MEN’S  SLACKS 


By  JULES  GOLDSTEIN 

Executive  Director,  Associated 
Pants  Manufacturers  of  America 

O  PORTS  slacks  have  indeed  become  the  “Number  1” 
^  item  in  every  man’s  wardrobe.  In  the  past,  a  pair  of 
“work”  or  lounging  pants  was  ample  for  Mr.  Consumer,  but 
today,  a  variety  of  slacks,  particularly  spxjrts  slacks,  have 
become  a  “must”  to  fit  in  with  all  his  activities.  The  trouser 
and  sp>orts  slacks  industry  has  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years,  so  that  today  it  represents  an  industry  doing  well 
over  a  half  billion  dollar  volume  at  the  manufacturers’ 
level. 

Our  manufacturers  have  been  alert  to  the  ever  increasing 
trend  toward  sp>ort  coats  and  spwrt  slacks,  which  were  more 
in  evidence  than  ever  in  1952.  Not  only  were  these  worn 
during  the  summer  sp>orts  season,  but  in  every  month  of 


the  year,  and  this  consumer  acceptance  of  their  products  ha.<> 
indeed  been  gratifying  to  our  slacks  manufacturers.  With 
certain  exceptions  in  the  large  urban  areas,  an  outfit  ol 
slacks  and  a  sport  jacket  has  become  the  accepted  attire  for 
business  as  well  as  sp>ortswear.  We  believe  this  trend  will 
expand  even  further,  as  it  gives  the  wearer  a  freedom  and 
comfort  that  he  does  not  exp>erience  when  attired  in  a 
regular  tailored  suit,  slnd  1953  should  show  a  definite  in 
crease  in  the  consumer  demand  for  casual  attire.  With  the 
changes  in  manners  of  living,  have  come,  of  course,  change.s 
in  modes  of  attire,  and  today  a  man  is  certainly  considered 
well  dressed  in  casual,  comfortable  attire,  whether  he  i' 
engaged  in  sp>orts  or  work. 
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you  won’t  want  to  miss 


The 

Spring  Fashion  Show 

at  the  Piece  Goods  Merchandising  Session 
Thursday,  January  15,  9:30  A.M. 
GRAND  BALLROOM 

Advance  Pattern  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Butterick  Co.,  Inc. 
McCall  Corporation 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc. 
Vogue  Pattern  Co. 

will  cooperate  in  presenting 

'^Spring  ’53 ’s  Fashion  Fabrics” 

Miss  Jeanne  Pierre,  Fashion  Director  of  A.  D.  Juilliard 
&  Co.,  New  York,  will  be  the  commentator. 
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Drive  ie  dean  Up  Delivery  Troubles  in 


BOYS’ 

By  JULES  GOLDSTEIN 

Counsel,  Boys'  Apparel  and 
Accessories. Manufacturers'  Association 

r^HE  principal  happenings  o£  the  Boys’  Apparel  &  Ac- 
cessories  Manufacturers’  Association  during  1952  have 
centered  a  good  deal  around  the  delivery  problem.  In  a 
survey  recently  completed  by  our  Association,  it  was  shown 
that  an  unwarranted  j>ercentage  of  orders  placed  with  our 
manufacturers  were  impossible  to  deliver  and  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reorders  it  was  almost  the  same. 

Both  the  Spring  and  Fall  seasons  have  found  retailers 
short  of  stocks,  not  only  in  the  staples,  but  all  of  the  novel¬ 
ties  which  have  been  offered.  An  outstanding  example  was 
the  difficulty  our  manufacturers  had  in  meeting  the  demand 
for  suitable  clothing,  created  by  the  extremely  hot  weather 
in  1952,  and  in  the  early  Fall,  the  same  shortages  of  wanted 
stocks  was  evident.  ^ 

The  boys’  industry  has  grown  rapidly,  and  well  it  might, 
since  census  reports  show  an  increase  in  the  boy  population 
in  general  up  to  approximately  16  years  of  age  of  some  four 
to  five  million  over  that  of  five  years  ago.  Naturally,  these 
five  million  boys  have  desires  and  needs  insofar  as  clothing. 

INFANTS’  AND 
CHILDREN’S 
WEAR 

• 

By  MAX  H.  ZUCKERMAN 

Executive  Secretary  and  Counsel 

United  infants'  and  Children's  Wear  Assn.,  Inc. 
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general  apparel  and  accessories  are  concerned.  Moreovei. 
there  have  been  so  many  developments  in  boys’  attire,  from 
the  standpoint  of  fabrics,  leathers  and  styling,  that  oiu 
manufacturers  have  been  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  the 
trend  of  the  times,  but  they  have  been  ever  alert  to  include 
in  their  offerings  all  of  the  newest  developments. 

In  looking  forward  to  1953,  one  of  our  industry’s  goals 
is  to  eliminate  and  alleviate  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  experienced  in  connection  with  deliveries.  The 
boys’  wear  lines  for  Spring  optened  at  the  Boys’  Market 
Week  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  on  November  9,  and  our 
manufacturers  are  highly  optimistic  about  the  reception 
their  lines  received. 

What  with  the  great  strides  in  the  development  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fabrics  and  the  great  multiplicity  of  new  items,  an 
attractive  display  of  garments  and  accessories  which  will  be 
wanted  by  the  ever  increasing  boy  p>opulation  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  1953,  and  this  bids  fair  to  be  a  banner  year  in  the 
boys’  wear  industry. 


^^HE  infants’  and  children’s  wear  industry,  at  both  retail 
-*■  and  manufacturing  levels,  has  grown  in  sales  volume 
and  all  indications  point  to  that  volume  continuing  to 
grow.  One  need  only  look  at  the  vital  statistics  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  increases  in  births  and  decreases  in  deaths  of  new¬ 
born  babies  and  children  to  come  to  that  conclusion.  As 
each  year  passes,  more  and  more  customers  of  each  5^ 
group  are  available  for  our  products. 

This  is  brought  home  most  vividly  by  our  experiences  in 
1952.  As  we  all  recall,  1952  opened  up  with  indications 
that  “soft  goods’’ would  not  do  so  well.  But  infants’  and 
children’s  wear  as  such,  during  that  period  of  expected 
“softness,”  was  slightly  affected,  if  at  all.  The  volume 
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A  No.  3165-toooler'$  polo  shirt 

mad*  of  liiwst  combed  cotton.  Silts  I,  2,  3. 
Novelty  utometic  iKquard,  ribbed  cftvr 
neck,  2  buttons  on  shoulder,  short  sleeves. 
Red,  Blue,  Maiit,  Mint,  Turquoise,  Grey, 
Navy,  Green,  Brovm.  o 

8.00  per  doi. 

B  No.  31  39R-TOOOLER'S  POLO  SHIRT 
made  of  finest  combed  cotton.  Siies  1,  2,  3. 
Novelty  embroidtry  on  front,  ribbed  crew 
neck,  2  buttons  on  shoulder,  short  sleeves. 
White,  Pink.  Blue,  Mailt,  Turquoise. 

6.75  per  doi. 

C  No.  3175R-T0001ER'S  POLO  SHIRT 
made  of  finest  combed  cotton  looped  terry. 
Silts  1,  2,  3.  Ribbed  crevi  neck,  2  matchinf 
colored  buttons  on  shoulder^  short  sleeves. 
Whitt,  Mailt.  A  KA 

8.9(1  per  doi. 

D  No.  3354-girls  POLO  SHIRT  made 
Of  finest  combed  cotton.  Siies  4,  C,  R.  All 
over  novelty  polka  dot  Jacquard,  ribbed 
sweetheart  neck,  contrastini  colored  ribbed 
cap  sleeves,  ribbed  fitted  bottom  band. 
Whitt,  Turquoise,  Mailt.  a  aa 

8.(K;  per  dot. 

E  No.  3371  -JUVENILE  POLO  SHIRT 
made  of  finest  combed  cotton  yarn.  Sites  4, 
6,  S.  All  over  novelty  automatic  Jacquard 
oesifn,  ribbed  crew  neck,  short  sleeves.  Red, 
Green,  Blue,  Navy,  Brown,  Grey,  Main. 

8.00  per  doi. 

F  No.  3390  -BOYS  PLACKH  SHIRT 
made  of  finest  combed  cotton  looped  terry. 
Sites  3,  4,  6.  8.  Button  clotini  under  collar 
with  placket  front,  short  sleeves.  White,  Blue, 

13.50  per  dot. 

G  No.  3027 -GIRLS  POLO  BLOUSE 
made  of  finest  combed  cotton.  Sites  4,  B,  B. 
All  over  Jacquard  pattern,  ribbed  crew  neck, 
puffed  sleeves,  ribbed  band  on  cuff,  ribbed 
fitted  bottom.  Red,  Blue,  Turquoise,  White, 
Malta,  Mint.  a  azt 

8.90  per  dot. 

H  No.  3066-girls  sleeveless  polo 

BLOUSE  made  of  finest  combed  cotton  terry. 
Sins  8,  10,  12,  14.  Ribbed  turtle  neck  of 
contrastint  color,  ribbed  cuff,  sleeve  band, 

ribbed  fitted  bottom.  White  with  Navy,  Main 

with  Brown.  a  ea  . 

8.90  per  dot. 

I  No.  3847-girls  polo  blouse  made 

of  finest  combed  cotton  yarn.  Sins  8, 10, 12, 
14.  All  over  diafonal  Jacquard  stripe,  ribbed 
sweetheart  neck,  ribbed  capped  sleeve,  ribbed 
bottom  band.  Main,  Aqua,  Grey,  Blue,  Red, 
White,  Mint.  a  CA 

y.90  per  dot. 

J  No.  3093  -GIRLS  POLO  BLOUSE  made 
of  combed  cotton  yarn.  Sins  8,  10.  12,  14. 
Novelty  stitched  with  pearl  embroidery,  coo- 
trastinf  colored  ribbed  crew  neck,  ribbed 
band  at  sleeve,  ribbed  fitted  bottom.  White. 
Blue,  Main,  Turquoise.  m  >  vc 

19.79  per  dot. 

K  No.  1701 -BOYS  SHIRT  made  of 
finest  combed  cotton.  Sins  S.  M,  L  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  8-14).  All  over  Jacquard  desifn,  con- 
trastini  colored  Jersey  collar,  2  button 
placket.  Navy,  Brown,  Wine,  Copen,  Green. 

15.75  per  dot 


Pockod  in  nssorled  colon,  soBfl  siios 
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Because  FAMOUS  offers  a 
wider  variety  of  attrac¬ 
tively  styled  and  invit¬ 
ingly  priced  polo  shirts 
and  slipovers  they  move 
faster.  If  you  want  rapid 
turnover  and  greater 
profits  feature  Fametex 
on  your  counters. 


wearability^  washability^  quality  are  FAMOUS  words 

INFANTS  KNITWEAR  CORP. 

1350  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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iVo  Over-Production^ 
No  OH-Priees 
in  Mnfnnts*  nnd 
Chiidren*s  JVenr 


MAX  ZUCKERMAN 

United  Infants'  and  Children's 
Wear  Association,  Inc. 


(Continued) 

has  maintained  itself  and,  in  many  instances,  has  grown  at 
the  manufacturing  level,  as  we  know,  and  at  the  retail  level, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand. 

The  industry  is  in  the  hands  primarily  of  merchants 
whose  businesses  have  been  in  existence  for  a  great  many 
years  or  in  the  hands  of  pteople  who  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  to  take  over  due  to  years  of  expterience  working  for 
others.  New  manufacturers,  those  who  do  not  have  infants’ 
and  children’s  wear  experience,  are  very  few  and  do  not 
fare  as  well  because  the  making  of  our  products  is  in  the 
hands  of  specialists,  as  it  should  be.  The  know-how  must 
be  attained  by  trial  and  error— experience.  For  that  reason, 
manufacturers  in  this  industry  are  not  inclined  to  over¬ 
expand  or  to  permit  their  conservative  judgment  to  run 
away  due  to  “good  business.”  This,  of  course,  has  acted  as 
a  deterrent  to  over-production. 

In  1952,  some  retailers  encountered  difficulty  in  getting 
deliveries,  particularly  for  back-to-school.  This  was  due 
mainly  to  failure  to  place  orders  early  enough  to  produce 
the  goods  and  for  the  manufacturer  to  plan  his  season.  In 
other  instances,  it  was  due  to  production  problems  or  late 
piece  goods  delivery. 

In  appraising  1953,  it  might  be  wise  to  examine  in  some¬ 
what  greater  detail  the  manufacturing  problems  of  1952. 
Very  few  new  exp)erienced  workers  entered  the  industry: 
the  turnover  of  labor,  therefore,  became  high  due  to  in¬ 
experienced  replacements;  no  new  contractors  were  avail¬ 
able,  making  it  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  op>erate  their 
own  plants.  Since  the  industry  generally  is  in  the  p>opular 
priced  field,  more  economical  op>eration  was  necessary, 
which,  of  course,  in  turn,  meant  longer  time  to  produce 
merchandise. 

In  1952  more  customers,  we  are  informed,  complained  of 
inability  to  merchandise  children’s  apparel  as  they  do  adult 
apparel.  In  examining  that  picture,  startling  differences 
in  styling  and  production  of  the  two  is  noted.  Let  us 
take  dresses,  for  instance.  'The  average  ladies’  dress  manu¬ 
facturer  uses  about  three  typ>es  of  fabrics  during  a  season, 
whereas  the  children’s  dress  manufacturer  must  use  about 
25.  The  purchase  of  25  different  fabrics  cannot  be  antici- 
|>ated  as  three  would.  Likewise,  a  ladies’  dress  manufactur¬ 


er  may  work  on  25  styles  of  dresses  during  a  season,  whereas 
for  a  children’s  dress  manufacturer  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
100  or  more  styles  a  season.  The  average  ladies’  dress  manu¬ 
facturer  can  start  with  two  contractors  and  end  up  with  20 
or  more  with,  therefore,  greater  production  elasticity.  The 
average  children’s  dress  manufacturer,  however,  does  not 
have  that  freedom.  He  either  has  his  own  factory  or  just  a 
few  contractors,  so  that  when  the  season  is  on  he  is  unable 
to  get  more.  Manufacturers  have  told  us  of  advertising  in 
vain  for  contractors  from  February  to  July. 

What  to  look  for  in  1953  is  more  of  the  same.  There  has 
been  no  great  influx  of  new  manufacturers  to  create  more 
goods  than  there  is  demand  for.  Likewise,  as  explained, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  new  experienced  workers  entering  the 
plants  of  manufacturers.  There  has  been  no  bad  business 
to  provide  for  “jobs”  and  goods  at  off  prices.  The  industry 
is  on  a  steady  foundation.  Prices  will  remain  firm.  If  any¬ 
thing,  they  may  go  a  little  higher  if  increases  to  labor  and 
possible  increases  in  the  prices  of  piece  goods  so  indicate, 
subject,  of  course,  to  government  controls  as  they  now  exist. 

Retailers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  manufacturers  of 
infants’  and  children’s  wear  need  time  to  produce.  The 
buyer  should  not  delay  sending  in  orders  after  shopping 
the  market.  Retailers  should  not  hesitate  to  make  their 
purchases  early  and  can  do  so  with  confidence.  They,  too, 
should  know  there  will  be  no  over-production;  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  fill  their  requirements  if  purchases  are 
made  late  in  the  season;  that  the  wants  of  the  early  buyer, 
as  always  in  this  industry,  will  be  taken  care  of  first.  Re¬ 
tailers  should  not  depend  on  re-orders  to  fill  requirements. 

Infants’  and  children’s  wear  at  the  retail  level  is  now 
one  of  the  major  profit-making  departments.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will  so  continue;  and  that  we  will 
never  return  to  the  days  of  the  infants’  and  children’s  de¬ 
partment  being  “institutionalized.”  This  industry  is  unique 
in  the  apparel  industry  not  only  because  of  the  type  of 
people  who  are  its  manufacturers  but  also  due  to  the  sales 
approach  by  the  retailer  to  the  customer.  Infants’  and 
children’s  wear  is  not  a  “price  football.”  . 

Let’s  keep  it  that  way  and  we  will  all  enjoy  good  busines.s 
and  fair  profits. 


ISO 
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Introducing 

the 

little  bear 

who  became  a 


He  was  only  a  little,  little  bear. 


one 


He  wanted  to  grow  big  so  he  went  to  the  Bluebell  Fairies  who  had 


special  dewdrop  pills 


The  pills  got  mixed  up 


Tiny  swallowed  the  wrong 


dewdrop  pill  and  see 


what  happened? 


Well,  that's  not  the  end  of  the  story  —  in  fact,  it’s  only  the  beginning 


is  a  thrilling  new  profit-packed  merchandising  idea, 


bear  became  a 


making  its  debut  in  '53 


HOW  TO  “WIN  FRIENDS  AND 
INHUENCE  CUSTOMERS”  THE 


W«'r*  calebrQting  our  3Sth  big  year  with 


the  moil  seniolionat  new  ideoi  in  nursery 


The  Runny  Bear  story  .  .  . 
a  glorious  fairy  tale  illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  an  ador-. 
able  giant  coloring  book. 
Find  out  how  you  con  use 
both  at  promotional  “tools" 
for  your  store  in  '53.  Details 
on  request. 


necessities!  New  ideas  in  mattresses,  new 


ideas  in  nursery  pods,  new  ideas  in  cor 


seals.  Your  plans  for  '53  won't  be  complete 


AMOtlCAi  ONLY  ONt-SJOf 
RfSOI/RCE  FOR  NURSIRV  NllDS 


Wc.  NURSERY  LANE,  EVERETT  49,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
years— you’ve  got  something 
new  to  offer  in  sewing  machines! 

It’s  the  Necchi,  the  machine  that 
sews  on  buttons,  makes  buttonholes, 
mends  and  dams,  embroiders 
and  appliques— without  attewhments! 

Department  stores  everywhere 
are  doubling  their  sewing 
machine  volume  with  the 
Necchi,  and  here’s  why: 


you  can 

double 

your 

sewing  machine  volume 

with  the  machine 

women  are  looking 


for 


The  Necchi  gives  new 
prospects  a  good  reason  to 
buy!  It’s  the  machine  that  offers 
sewing  advantages  never  before 
found  in  a  home  sewing  unit. 

The  Necchi  gives  sewing 
machine  owners  a  good  reason 
to  trade  in!  It’s  not  just 
another  machine; 
a  woman  wants  a  Necchi  even 
if  her  present  machine  b 
only  a  couple  of  years  old. 

And— the  Necchi  is  backed  up  by 
$2,000,000  in  national  advertbing, 
publicity,  cooperative  allowances 
and  promotions! 

Leading  stores  the  country 
over  have  found  the  Necchi  the 
hottest  profit-and-volume  item 
in  home  equipment  today!  To 
get  all  the  exciting  facts,  write: 
Necchi  Sewing  Machine  Sales  Corp., 
Dept.  GAI,  IW  W.  25th  St, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  or  515  West 


it  stitches  and  finishes  without  attachments! 
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Each  Year — A  Million 


NewH 


omes 


By  FRANK  W.  CORTRIGHT 
Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Association  of 
Home  Builders 

hutiie  builders  of  the  Uiiiied  States  exjrerienced  the 
second  biggest  year  in  their  history  in  1952,  and  look 
forward  to  equally  great  progress  in  1953  toward  their  goal 
•if  decent  housing  for  every  American  family. 

The  construction  of  1,100,000  new  homes  and  apartment 
units  in  1952  rounded  out  seven  post-war  years  of  record- 
breaking  building  that  have  provided  housing  for  almost 
7,000,000  families  and  extended  the  benefits  of  home  owner¬ 
ship  to  55  per  cent  of  the  American  p>eople. 

This  progress  can  and  will  be  maintained  through  re¬ 
search  and  the  development  of  better  techniques  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  give  the  home  buyer  more  value  for  his  housing 
dollar. 

With  credit  controls  finally  lifted  and  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  materials  greatly  relaxed,  we  foresee  a  public  demand 
for  at  least  1,000,000  new  homes  annually  for  the  next 
decade.  And  we  are  confident  that  this  market  can  be 
doubled  in  the  1960’s  when  the  big  crop  of  war  babies  bom 
during  the  1940’s  will  be  coming  into  maturity  and  estab¬ 
lishing  homes  of  their  own. 

That  prospect  has  vital  significance  not  only  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  home  builders  but  for  every  segment  of  our  free 
economy,  from  the  building  supply  and  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  comer  storekeeper. 

Studies  show  that  a  business  chain  reaction  sets  in  every 
time  a  new  house  is  bought.  When  one  family  moves  into 
the  new  home,  as  many  as  16  others  “step  up”  into  better 
living  quarters.  And  each  step-up  creates  new  business  in 
furnishings,  electrical  appliances,  linens,  rugs  and  hundreds 
of  other  household  needs. 

The  chain  reaction  works  another  way,  too.  More  than 
1,000,000  families  have  a  direct  stake  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  home  building  industry  through  on-site  construction 
payrolls,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  share  in¬ 
directly  by  their  earnings  in  the  related  industries  which 
manufacture,  transport  and  distribute  building  materials 
and  equipment.  Those  payrolls  add  up  to  billions  of  dol¬ 


lars  of  consumer  purchasing  jrower.  They  have  contributed 
greatly  toward  maintaining  a  strong  national  economy  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  post-war  years. 

There  is  one  disturbing  factor,  however,  in  the  home 
building  outlook,  one  that  affects  all  Americans— business¬ 
men,  farmers  and  workers  alike.  That  is  the  growing  trend 
toward  socialization  which  has  been  demonstrated  most 
forcibly  in  the  federal  government’s  public  housing  pro¬ 
gram. 

Everyone  agrees  that  decent  housing  must  be  provided 
for  even  the  lowest  income  groups  in  this  country.  But  we 
believe  that  the  job  can  best  be  done  by  private  enterprise, 
with  the  government  removing  obstacles  to  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  encouraging  rather  than  competing  with 
private  builders  in  the  development  of  low  cost  housing. 

During  1952,  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  $1 10,000,000 
public  housing  project  being  forced  up>on  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  after  the  voters  had  rejected  it  in  a  referendum  be¬ 
cause  they  realized  they  would  eventually  foot  the  bill  for 
this  federal  “bounty.”  In  Houston,  Texas,  public  housing 
authorities  even  agreed  to  buy  furniture  for  prospective 
tenants  to  get  them  into  their  projects. 

Private  industry  has  a  workable  solution  of  its  own  for 
our  housing  ills:  it  includes  maximum  production  of  low- 
priced  homes  for  sale  and  rent;  full  use  of  the  49,000,000 
existing  housing  units  now  available,  mostly  at  low  rents, 
and  enforcement  of  strict  health  and  safety  codes  to  re¬ 
habilitate  slums. 

Direct  welfare  assistance  should  be  g^ven  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  decent  living  quarters  even  at  the  lowest 
prices,  thereby  recognizing  this  as  an  economic  rather  than 
a  housing  problem. 

Given  the  opportunity  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
whole  American  community,  the  building  industry  can 
and  will  do  the  job.  The  alternative  is  socialized  housing 
as  we  see  it  today  in  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  the 
ultimate  socialization  of  all  American  enterprise. 
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New  Markets  Always  Opening  in 


lectrical  AppI 


NEM 


the  consumer  was  limited  and  confined  principally  to  about 
15  different  electric  appliances.  Today,  the  line  of  products 
available  to  the  buyer  is  very  broad  and  includes  electric 
appliances  unheard  of  during  the  early  years  of  the  indus¬ 
try;  for  example,  electric  freezers,  electric  clothes  dryers, 
electric  roasters,  electric  automatic  irons,  electric  steam 
irons,  electric  dehumidifiers,  electric  package  room  air  con¬ 
ditioners,  electric  food  waste  disp>osers,  electric  dishwashers, 
electric  food  mixers,  electric  deep-fat  fryers,  electric  bed 
coverings,  electric  blenders,  electric  broilers,  attic  fans,  floor 
polishers,  automatic  toasters,  automatic  clothes  washers, 
and  many,  many  others. 

Finally  the  impnirtance  of  electric  appliances  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  their  acceptance  by  the  consumer.  Today,  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  forty-one  million  wired  homes  have 
electric  irons;  more  than  85  per  cent  have  electric  refrig¬ 
erators;  80  per  cent  have  electric  clocks;  75  per  cent  have 
electric  clothes  washers;  more  than  70  jier  cent  have  electric 
toasters;  60  per  cent  have  electric  vacuum  cleaners;  and  50 
per  cent  have  electric  coffee  makers.  These  figures  are  not 
only  indicative  of  how  “electric  living”  has  grown,  but 
they  are  also  indicative  of  a  very  sizeable  replacement  mar¬ 
ket.  In  addition,  the  relatively  new  electric  appliances  can 
be  expected  to  take  their  place  in  this  picture.  For  example, 
in  1951,  more  than  a  million  electric  freezers,  ^  million 
electric  blankets  and  deep-fat  fryers,  and  better  than  a 
quarter  million  of  each  of  the  following:  room  air  condi¬ 
tioners,  blenders,  broilers,  dishwashers,  clothes  dryers,  and 
food  waste  disposers,  were  sold. 

Yes,  the  electric  appliance  business  can  be  definitely 
called  big  business  today.  And  it  should  continue  being 
big  business,  what  with  continued  product  development 
and  continued  product  promotion  aimed  at  a  still  large 
market  potential  comjwsed  of  three  principal  segments, 
namely:  (1)  the  replacement  market;  (2)  ^he  untapped 
market;  and  (3)  the  new  market,  that  is,  new  wired  homes 
and  n^,w  family  formations. 


By  W.  J.  DONALD 

Managing  Director,  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association 


JUST  how  big  has  this  electrical  appliance  business  be¬ 
come? 

One  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  look  at  the  annual 
figures  on  retail  dollar  volume  as  computed  by  “Electrical 
Merchandising.”  These  figures  show  a  tremendous  growth 
over  the  past  25  years. 

From  a  quarter-million-dollars  in  1925,  the  retail  electric 
appliance  sales  volume  grew  to  over  four-and-a-half  billion 
dollars  in  1950  and  was  over  four  billion  dollars  in  1951. 
And  this  is  exclusive  of  radio  and  television  which  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  consideration  in  this  statement,  but  which 
would  add  approximately  another  two  billion  dollars  to 
these  figures. 

Another  way  to  see  how  the  electric  appliance  business 
has  grown  is  to  compare  its  growth  within  the  electrical 
manufacturing  industry  of  which  it  is  a  part.  In  1925, 
electric  appliances  accounted  for  approximately  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  business  done  by  manufacturers  of  all  types  of 
electrical  equipment  including,  in  addition  to  appliances, 
such  products  as  motors,  generators,  turbines,  power  and 
distribution  transformers,  switchgear,  insulated  wire  and 
cable,  etc.  In  1951,  electric  appliances  accounted  for  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  business  done  in  the  entire  electrical 
manufacturing  industry.  In  other  words,  in  the  25  inter¬ 
vening  years,  the  electric  appliance  business  has  doubled 
its  proportion  of  the  total  business  done  in  the  industry. 
Still  another  way  to  appreciate. -die  growth  and  virjlity 
of  the,  electric  appliance  industry  is  to  tfike  a  look  at  the 
inaregsing  nqmber  of  different; -kinds  of,  appliances  .pro¬ 
duced.  In  ,19^^,  .the  nuipber  of  items  available  to 
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J-here  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  furniture 
and  department  stores  to  concentrate  their  sales  efforts 
on  fewer  major  appliance  lines. 

We  think  this  is  good  business. 

Fewer  lines  mean  more  efficient  operation  throughout 
the  store.  Salesmen  sell  better  when  they  know  a  lot 
about  a  few  lines,  rather  than  a  few  things  about  many 
lines.  Advertising  and  display  problems  are  simplified. 
Departmental  space  is  better  utilized  and  much  more 
effective.  Turnover  is  increased,  investment  lowered,  and 
service  problems  are  remarkably  reduced. 

This  means  bigger  profits  and  more  satisfied  customers 


—  two  of  the  principal  goals  of  any  establishment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Frigidaire  fits  into 
such  a  program:  Frigidaire  is  a  leader  in  brand  prefer¬ 
ence  and  brand  acceptance.  Frigidaire  Products  are  well 
made,  and  well  liked  by  prospects  and  customers.  Frigid¬ 
aire  offers  a  complete  major  appliance  line.  Frigidaire’s 
advertising  and  selling  policies  are  fair,  thorough  and 
above  board.  And  Frigidaire’s  realistic  service  policies 
simplify  handling  of  service  problems. 

When  you  have  considered  all  these  things,  we  know 
you’ll  agree  that  the  Frigidaire  franchise  is  the  most 
valuable  franchise  in  the  appliance  industry  today.  . 


>  .  .  .  •  R  .r:u  1  ^  ' 

Frigidaire  Appliances 
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GAS  APPLIANCES 


By  EDWARD  R.  MARTIN 

Director  of  Marketing  and  Statistics, 

Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Association 


rX^HE  gas  appliance  industry  entered  1952  in  a  sales  slump 
which  carried  over  from  the  closing  months  of  1951. 
Forecasts  ^t  the  beginning  of  last  year  indicated  that  1952 
sales  wouldn’t  come  close  to  the  1951  volume.  The  first 
quarter  seemed  to  justify  the  bearish  predictions— but  a 
pick-up  during  the  normally  slack  months  of  June,  July 
and  August  went  a  long  way  toward  closing  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  two  years’  figures  in  many  gas  appliance  classi¬ 
fications.  And  the  continued  strength  of  consumer  demand 
through  the  closing  months  brought  most  divisions  of  the 
industry  close  to  or  above  the  1951  levels. 

Gas  ranges,  for  example,  off  36  per  cent  during  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year,  were  off  only  22  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
the  first  six  months,  and  the  minus  percentage  was  cut  to 
9  per  cent  by  the  end  of  October— with  demand  still  strong 
and  prospects  brighter  for  sufficient  steel  to  jiermit  produc¬ 
tion  that  would  keep  pace  with  the  public’s  willingness 
to_buy. 

This  upward  trend  shows  every  prospect  of  continuing 
at  least  through  the  first  half  of  1953— and  there  are  several 
contributing  factors.  Gas  range  manufacturers  have  united 
in  an  industrywide  program  designed  to  acquaint  home¬ 
makers  with  the  time-  and  labor-saving  features  of  the  mod¬ 
ern,  completely  automatic  gas  ranges. 

The  continuing  expansion  of  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
system  will  of  course  tend  to  increase  demand  for  ranges 
in  communities  which  this  year  will  receive  the  fuel  for  the 
first  time.  And  the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  LP-Gas 
(butane  and  propane)  in  rural  areas  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  ranges  in  areas  beyond  the  pif>elines. 

Considering  all  the  favorable  factors,  it  is  conceivable 
that  gas  range  sales  in  1953  could  come  close  to  the  3,000,000 
sold  in  1950— the  record  year. 

Most  of  the  factors  that  brighten  the  range  picture  also 
seem  to  point  to  a  surge  in  the  sales  of  other  gas  appliances. 

Gas  clothes  dryers  will  undoubtedly  achieve  an  all-time 
high  this  year.  The  dryer,  a  comparatively  new  member  of 
the  gas  appliance  family,  presents  no  selling  problem.  The 
biggest  problem  has  been  production  .  .  .  with  manufac¬ 
turers  fa^ely  able  to  keep  pace  with  demand.  With  the 
possibility  of  increased  steel  supplies  becoming  available 

IK 


and  with  a  number  of  manufacturers  adding  dryers  to  theii 
lines  for  the  first  time,  production  may  be  adequate. 

Gas  incinerators  for  on-the-premises  disposal  of  garbage 
and  trash  are  also  in  demand  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Incinerator  manufacturers  have  had  problems,  similar  to 
those  of  the  dryer  makers— mostly  traceable  to  inadequate 
metal  supplies.  Here  again,  increased  steel  allocations  will 
permit  a  stepup  in  production  which  will  enable  the  in 
dustry  to  go  on  to  a  new  sales  record  in  1953. 

Another  gas  appliance  which  finished  1952  with  a  healthy 
spurt  in  sales  is  the  automatic  water  heater.  Like  other 
appliances,  water  heaters  slumped  through  the  first  half 
of  1952.  At  the  halfway  mark  manufacturers’  shipments 
were  off  21  per  cent,  but  the  third  quarter  went  33  j>er  cent 
over  the  previous  year’s  figures  and  the  fourth  quarter  surge 
enabled  the  industry  to  equal  the  1951  totals. 

A  large  part  of  the  gain  is  attributed  to  aggressive  sales 
promotion  by  manufacturers  to  drive  home  to  consumers 
the  economy  and  performance  features  of  the  gas  water 
heater.  Promotion  has  directed  attention  to  the  quicker 
recovery  of  the  gas-fired  water  heater,  the  ability  of  a  30  or 
40  gallon  gas  heater  to  do  a  job  which  would  require  a 
much  larger  tank  with  other  fuels,  and  the  work-saving 
aspects  of  adequate  hot  water  automatically  heated. 

Of  course  the  most  sf>ectacular  gains  in  the  gas  industry 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  house-heating.  Gas  heat  is 
being  installed  in  seven  out  of  ten  new  homes  where  the 
fuel  is  available.  And  in  existing  homes  vast  numbers  of 
conversion  burners  are  being  installed,  with  gas  replacing 
other  fuels.  Conversion  burner  shipments  during  the  first 
half  of  1952  were  18  f)er  cent  above  1951,  spurted  in  the 
third  quarter  to  62  per  cent  above  the  same  1951  period, 
and  seem  likely  to  continue  to  rise  sharply  this  year. 

The  trend  to  gas  for  house  heating  is  an  important  factoi 
in  considering  the  outlook  for  all  gas  appliances.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  in  gas-heated  homes  families  tend  to  add  other 
members  of  the  gas  appliance  family— for  cooking,  water 
heating,  refrigeration,  incineration,  clothes  drying.  Hence, 
the  trend  to  gas  heat  in  both  public  and  private  housing 
means  a  continuing  expansion  of  the  market' for  all  domes 
tic  gas  appliances. 
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By  JAMES  D.  SECREST 

Executive  Vice  President, 
RadiO'Television 
Manufacturers  Association 
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RADIO TELEVISION 


year  1953  is  the  most  promising  for  the  radio-teie- 
vision  industry  of  any  since  the  decline  of  the  Korean 
war  buying  spree,  and  offers  a  stability  which  was  lacking 
in  that  brief  boom-and-bust  period. 

Optimism  over  the  immediate  future  this  time  is  based 
on  factors  which  point  to  continued  good  business  for  some 
years  to  come.  These  are;  (1)  the  anticipated  opening  of 
new  TV  markets  and  the  expansion  of  existing  ones,  and 
(2)  a  steady  rise  in  replacement  sales  as  set  owners  trade  in 
outmoded  models  or  add  a  second  and  newer  receiver  in 
their  homes. 

Two  developments  in  1952  are  responsible  for  this  op¬ 
timism  and  a  sharp  upturn  in  TV  set  production  during 
the  last  four  months  of  the  year.  The  first  was  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  TV  station  licensing  by  the  Federal  Communica 
tions  Commission  on  July  1  after  a  three-and-a-half  year 
■freeze.”  The  second  was  a  sudden  upturn  in  consumer 
buying  starting  with  the  political  conventions  and  cohtinu- 
ing  through  the  fall  and  pre-Christmas  season. 

While  the  immediate  effect  of  terminating  the  “freeze” 
was  chiefly  a  boost  in  morale,  the  opiening  of  such  new 
metrofKjlitan  markets  as  Denver  and  Portland,  Ore.,  did 
absorb  a  substantial  number  of  television  receivers  quickly 
and  gave  promise  of  greater  sales  to  come  in  1953. 

With  the  FCC  issuing  construction  permits  for  new  TV 
stations  at  an  astonishing  rate,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
number  of  television  stations  in  the  United  States  by  the 
end  of  1953  will  be  nearly  double  the  108  operating  before 
the  “freeze”  ended.  Of  course,  many  of  these  will  be  in 
established  TV  markets  but  they  will  offer  additional  pro¬ 
gram  service  and  consequently  will  stimulate  buying. 

Unquestionably  the  great  public  interest  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns  increased  television  set  sales  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  of  last  year.  But  more  permanent  upward 


trends  were  also  apparent.  • 

One  factor  in  this  sales  resurgence  was  a  growing  market 
both  for  replacements  based  on  trade-ins  and  for  a  second 
set  where  families  felt  the  need  for  separate  viewing.  The 
marked  trend  towards  larger  screens  and  higher  power  en¬ 
couraged  set  owners  to  replace  their  smaller  screen  receivers 
with  newer  sets  or  relegate  the  older  model  to  the  children’s 
or  recreation  room. 

About  22,500,000  TV  sets  have  been  manufactured  since 
television  began  its  post-war  boom.  While  1952’s  output 
was  well  under  the  record  production  of  7,400,000  in  1950, 
the  weekly  production  rate  last  fall  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  1950  period.  All  signs  point  to  a  highei 
production  in  1953  than  in  1952,  possibly  as  much  as  15  to 
20  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  radio  is  continuing  to  make  liars  out  of  the 
prophets  who  forecast  its  early  death  at  the  beginning  of 
the  television  boom.  Radio  set  production,  in  terms  of 
units,  has  continued  at  double  the  annual  TV  set  rate  al¬ 
though  last  fall  television  did  overtake  radio  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Various  improvements  in  the  old-fashioned  table  model- 
such  as  the  addition  of  an  automatic  clock,  fancier  and 
more  compact  portables,  and  the  return  of  the  all-wave 
tuner— are  probably  largely  responsible  for  a  new  public 
interest  in  radio  sets. 

FM  program  promotion,  aided  by  stepped-up  merchan¬ 
dising  of  FM-AM  receivers,  also  has  helped  radio  hold  its 
own  against  its  fraternal  rival.  Likewise,  a  revived  interest 
in  phonograph  recordings  has  boosted  combination  sales, 
especially  in  the  high  fidelity  field. 

However,  the  fundamental  fact  that  radio  can  be  listened 
to  at  times  when  television  viewing  is  impractical  seems 
likely  to  insure  its  healthy  survival  for  some  time  to  come. 
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PHONOGRAPH  RECORD  SALES 


By  JOSEPH  C.  MARTIN 
Promotion  Manager, 

Record  Industry  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


^OR  the  record  industry,  the  p>ostwar  years  have  been,  to  people  at  home— where  they  have  the  opportunity  and  the 

say  the  least,  interesting.  So  much  has  come  to  pass  time  to  listen  to  phonograph  records.  Television,  too,  has 

within  the  industry  since  1946  that  only  now  can  most  ex-  created  a  new  desire  for  phonograph  records.  This  because 

ecutives  take  the  time  to  look  back  and  appraise  the  happen-  TV  caused  some  basic  programming  changes  to  take  place 

ings.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  seven  years  weren’t  lean  ones  on  radio— particularly  less  use  of  live  musical  programs, 

for  anyone  connected  with  the  industry  on  any  level.  The  Television  has  “avoided”  musical  programs  in  favor  of  the 

all-time  peak  year  for  record  sales  was  1947.  The  advent  of  more  visual  panel  shows,  dramatic  and  comedy  programs, 

the  two  new  record  speeds  (SSVs  and  45  r.p.m.)  had  some  etc.  All  these  factors  have  made  the  home  record  playei 

serious  effects  on  sales,  but  since  their  introductory  year,  virtually  the  last  stand  of  good  music,  well  performed  and 

sales  on  all  levels  have  risen.  1952,  for  example,  is  expected  available  to  suit  every  mood  and  desire, 

to  come  fairly  close  to  the  1947  figures.  In  addition,  the  in-  To  predict  the  future  of  the  record  industry,  one  need 

creased  distribution  of  lower-priced  recordings  seems  only  go  along  with  the  trends  which  have  made  themselves 
destined  to  keep  consumer  interest  alive.  obvious  in  1952.  First,  the  consumer  will  get  an  ever  wider 

Looking  back  then  over  the  years,  the  introduction  of  the  choice  of  material,  performance  and  artist.  Second,  the 
new  speeds  brought  more  than  confusion— it  also  brought  new  speeds  will  continue  to  advance  in  popularity  to  the 

a  strong  increase  in  general  public  interest  in  recorded  end  that  the  78  r.p.m.  record  will  eventually  disappear  from 

music  of  all  types.  Coupled  with  that  interest  are  many  the  market.  Third,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  recorded 

plus  factors.  The  greatly  expanded  repertoire  being  offered  music  will  continue  to  come  down  as  longer  playing  records 

restimulates  that  interest  regularly.  The  advent  of  tele-  continue  to  be  produced,  as  even  more  music  per  record 

vision  also  saw  the  increased  use  of  the  home  as  an  enter-  continues  to  be  offered  and  as  lower  priced  lines  produced 

tainment  center.  Production  of  good  and  inexpensive  by  many  manufacturers  continue  to  find  even  greater  dis- 

record  playing  equipment  has  increased.  A  new  “industry,”  tribution.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  album  of  records 

high  fidelity  audio  equipment,  has  been  born.  All  have  which  cost  over  $13  ten  years  ago  can  be  purchased  for  less 

added  to  the  brighter  outlook  for  sales  of  records.  than  $5  today. 

It  is  now  firmly  established  that  the  old,  78  r.p.m.  sjieed  Added  to  the  major  events  which  took  place  in  the  record 

is  steadily  being  discarded  in  favor  of  the  newer  speeds.  industry  in  the  last  few  years  was  the  establishment  of  the 

It  has  been  estimated  within  the  trade  that  1952  saw  the  first  trade  association  in  the  industry,  the  Record  Industry 

combined  sales  of  45  and  33^  records  surpass  the  sales  of  Association  of  America,  Inc.  Firmly  established  in  1952,  the 

78  r.p.m.  records  for  the  first  time.  This  trend  is  certain  to  R.I.A.A.  started  working  on  plans  to  expand  the  market  for 

continue  without  any  pressure  from  the  manufacturers.  phonograph  records.  Part  of  this  program  was  a  major 

It  will  continue  because  of  the  consumers’  realization,  promotional  test  staged  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  Sep- 

through  product  usage,  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  new  tember  and  October.  Currently,  the  R.I.A..\.  is  preparing 

speeds  over  the  old  type  of  recordings.  additional  experimental  promotions  aimed  at  enlarging 

Despite  the  'predictions  of  many  individuals,  television  the  record  buying  public, 
has  not  had  as  adverse  an  effect  on  record  listening  as  had  In  all,  and  at  the  risk  of  seeming  overly  optimistic,  the 

been  exp>ected.  Television,  it  is  common  knowledge,  keeps  coming  year- should  be  a  record  year  for  records.  . 

vn 
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The  whole  country  loves  music — lives  with 
music  and,  with  the  growth  of  television, 
more  and  more  of  the  music  we  want  to 
hear  again"  can  only  be  heard  on  records. 

As  the  demand  for  finer  music  increases, 
records  become  more  than  ever,  the  only 
way  to  live  with  music. 

Today,  more  than  22,000,000  families  own 
phonographs  and  buy  records.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  The  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra,  the  truly  great  artists  and  perform¬ 
ances  of  our  time  are  all  available  to  these 
families. 

The  estimated  dollar  volume  for  1953  is  a 
rocketing  $185,000,000  !  What  is  your 
share  of  this  profitable  business? 


Columbia,  fabulous  leader  in  hits,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  modern  Long  Playing  record 
— Columbia,  famous  for  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  for  the  best  in  all  types  of  recorded 
music  —  offers  you  its  experience  and  im¬ 
aginative  selling  success  to  help  you  share 
in  this  profitable  industry. 

Our  factory  representatives,  and  experi¬ 
enced  Columbia  Records  distributors,  are 
ready  to  help  you  set  up  a  record  depart¬ 
ment  suited  to  your  store  and  to  your 
customers’  buying  habits. 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  ask  for  more  in¬ 
formation  about  a  business  you  should 
know  more  about. 

COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


r 


n 


Sales  Manager 


We’re  interested  in  a  money-making  record  department.  Tell  us  how. 


Columbia  Records  Inc. 
799  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  19,  New  York 


NAME . . 

STORE . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE 
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By  MERRILL  A.  WATSON 
President,  Carpet  Institute,  Inc. 


carpet  industry,  along  with  most  other  divisions  of 
the  textile  industry,  has  exp>erienced  a  severe  readjust¬ 
ment.  This  began  in  the  early  months  of  1951  and  came  to 
an  end  in  August,  1952,  when  retailers  began  to  re-order  on 
a  substantial  basis.  The  long  period  of  inventory  house¬ 
cleaning  by  retailers  had  come  to  an  end.  In  view  of  the 
burden  of  inventories  created  by  speculation  induced  by 
the  Korean  War  and  soaring  wool  prices  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  almost  surprising  that  the  correction  did  not  re¬ 
quire  an  even  longer  time  for  completion. 

Wholesale  sales  of  carjiets  to  retailers  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  were  approximately  27  per  cent 
below  the  same  period  of  a  year  ago.  Sales  in  selected  groups 
of  retail  stores,  however,  reveal  that  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1952  department  stores  were  about  20  per  cent  below  the 
same  period  of  a  year  ago,  furniture  stores,  3  per  cent  above, 
and  sjjecialty  stores,  4  jjer  cent  above  those  of  a  year  ago 
If  an  average  of  these  three  groups  could  be  derived,  ii 
would  probably  reveal  that  retail  carpet  sales  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1952  were 
about  equal  to  a  year  ago. 

An  encouraging  sign  for  retailers  as  well  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  is  the  healthy  improvement  in  retail  sales  during  the 
fall  of  1952.  While  the  results  have  been  sp>otty,  by  and 
large  all  stores  have  reflected  improvement.  With  stocks 
in  most  stores  at  or  below  the  level  preceding  the  Korean 
War,  it  is  obvious  that  any  gain  in  retail  business  must 
bring  about  increased  demand  at  the  wholesale  level. 

While  complete  statistics  for  1952  are  not  available,  it 
would  apftear  at  the  present  time  that  total  production  of 
woven  carpets  in  1952  may  amount  to  33  million  square 
yards  of  wool  carpets  and  rugs,  24  million  square  yards  of 
blends,  and  4  million  square  yards  of  all<otton  and  all¬ 
rayon  carpeting.  Total  output  of  blended  carpet  in  1951 
was  approximately  16  million  square  yards.  This  would  in¬ 


dicate  that  the  industry  is  making  strides  in  diversifying  iu. 
product.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  larger  units  in  the 
industry  are  either  making  tufted  cotton  carpeting  or  have 
announced  that  they  are  planning  to  enter  that  field.  The 
woven  carpet  industry  should  be  an  important  producer  ol 
tufted  cotton  carpeting  in  1952.  " 

In  the  light  of  its  severe  readjustment  the  carj>et  industry 
will  enter  1953  with  considerable  optimism.  Prospects  foi 
consumer  disposable  income  for  the  year  as  a  whole  appeal 
bright.  If  any  decline  does  take  place  most  economists  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  occur  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  and  be 
quite  moderate.  A  high  level  of  government  expenditures 
will  continue  throughout  the  year.  Prospects  at  present 
are  that  we  will  build  between  900,000  and  a  million  dwell 
ing  pnits  in  1953. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  every  thoughtful  retailer  and 
manufacturer  realizes  that  competition  for  business  will 
Ije  intensified  in  1953.  As  supply  and  demand  in  each 
industry  come  into  balance  there  will  be  more  and  more 
pressure  to  move  goods.  The  significant  question  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  in  1953  will  be  how  to  move  the  vast 
(low  of  goods  from  American  industry  into  consumei 
channels. 

Because  we  believe  that  manufacturers  should  be  of  maxi 
mum  assistance  to  retailers  during  the  tough  competitive 
period  ahead  we  have  sponsored  the  development  of  a  mer¬ 
chandising  service  that  is  almost  unique  in  the  retail  field 
Amos  Parrish  and  Company,  merchandising  specialists, 
have  been  retained  to  develop  a  monthly  merchandising 
service  for  carpet  retailers.  This  service,  inaugurated  last 
July,  includes  complete  operating  figures  on  top  store  op 
erations,  together  with  an  analysis  of  all  retail  carpet  op>era 
tions  such  as  buying,  inventory  planning,  selling,  advertis 
ing,  promoting,  display,  store  layout, ,  warehousing,  etc. 
Over  the  years  this  service  will  cover  every  single  phase  ol 
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...AND  OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES 
TO  YOU,  THE  RETAILER 


L/ ne  of  the  most  important  things 
that  can  happen  to  a  company  is  to  find  itself  in  the  position 
of  being  a  leader.  We,  at  Callaway,  as  leaders  in  the  field 
of  cotton  and  rayon  carpetings  and  scatter  rugs— and 
makers  of  America’s  finest  quality  towels— recognize  the 
responsibilities  of  that  leadership.  We  also  recognize  that 
leadership  in  any  industry  carries  with  it  certain  basic 
obligations— integrity  of  product,  good  faith  to  those 
with  whom  we  deal  and  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Therefore,  we  pledge  ourselves  to: 

.  .  .  maintain  the  high  standards  of  our  products 

.  .  .  continue  to  develop  floor  coverings  and  towels  that  make 
fashion  news 

. .  .  continue  to  support  your  efforts  at  the  retail  level  with  our 
program  of  national  advertising  and  dealer  aids 

. . .  continue  our  research  so  that  we  may  bring  you  ever-better 
products 

. . .  give  you  faster  service  by  expanding  production  facilities 
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carpet  retailing.  It  will  be  based  on  actual  research  in  re¬ 
tail  carpet  stores. 

The  Carp>et  Institute  has  made  a  large  investment  in  this 
work.  However,  there  will  be  a  minimum  charge  of  50 
cents  a  week,  or  $25  a  year,  to  retailers  merely  to  signify 
their  interest.  This  fee  will  go  to  the  Carjiet  Retailers’  Ser¬ 
vice  and  not  to  the  Carp>et  Institute.  Leading  retailers  agree 
that  over  the  years  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  constructive 
steps  ever  taken  to  help  them  build  sales  and  profits. 


The  retail  carpet  business  will  be  given  an  additional 
boost  by  the  Carpet  Fashion  Bazaar,  April  15-23.  This 
event,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  annual  spring'  Op>ening. 
is  designed  to  create  store  traffic  and  sales.  Last  year  over 
5,800  stores,  including  1,043  department  stores,  participated 
in  the  Carpet  Fashion  Opening.  This  year  every  depart¬ 
ment  store  interested  in  selling  more  floor  coverings  should 
tie  in  with  the  Carpet  Fashion  Bazaar,  which  will  be  backed 
by  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising. 


the  Venetian  Blind  Association  of  America  will  emphasize 
quality  products  which  are  manufactured  in  conformance 
with  Commercial  Standard  CS61-51,  developjed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  approved  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  Advertising  and  merchandising  material  will 
inform  the  public  with  regard  to  the  value  of  seeking  quali¬ 
ty  in  a  product  which  is  a  long-term  household  accessory. 
The  Gold  Seal,  prominently  displayed  on  custom-made 
Venetian  blinds,  will  guarantee  high  grade  materials  and 
careful  workmanship. 

The  acceptance  of  Venetian  blinds  as  a  practical  and 
lovely  window  covering  will  increase  rapidly  as  consumers 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  facilities  which  are 
established  in  every  area  of  the  country  for  the  laundering 
and  maintenance  of  Venetian  blinds.  A  strong  program  is 
under  way  by  the  Venetian  Blind  Association  of  America  to 
acquaint  users  with  simple  means  of  cleaning  Venetian 
blinds,  and  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  services  which 
now  are  available  in  most  communities  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

National  Window  Week,  originated  by  Steve  Hannagan 
Associates  for  the  Venetian  Blind  Association  of  America, 
will  be  exploited  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  1953  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  two  years.  New  mechanics  are  being  de¬ 
vised  for  participation  by  many  more  manufacturers  in  the 
industry,  and  a  more  closely  coordinated  program  from  the 
origin  of  the  product  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

With  the  Venetian  blind  industry  cooperating  fully  on 
all  of  the  programs  which  have  been  developed  to  inform 
the  purchasing  public  regarding  the  utility,  practicality, 
and  beauty  of  a  quality  product,  together  with  the  mer¬ 
chandising  helps  which  will  be  made  available,  1953  should 
prove  to  be  a  banner  year  for  Venetian  blinds. 


By  MINITA  WESTCOH 
Managing  Director, 
Venetian  Blind  Association 
of  America 


l^INETEEN  hundred  and  fifty-two  was  a  year  of  a  some- 
what  tight  economy  in  most  of  the  Venetian  blind  in¬ 
dustry.  To  a  great  extent  this  reduced  dollar  volume  de- 
velojjed  from  lower  priced  components,  actuated  from 
forces  exerted  at  the  consumer  level.  Price  consciousness 
has  prevailed  in  a  large  portion  of  the  industry,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  has  carried  on  pr<%ressively  with  hard-hitting  and 
sound  selling  techniques.  Profits  over  the  entire  industry,  as 
a  result,  are  down,  with  fixed  expanses  remaining  the  same 
or  even  higher.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  there  have  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  few  failures  in  the  industry. 

With  an  overall  sound  and  expanding  national  economy, 
the  Venetian  blind  industry  should  make  considerable  gains 
in  1953,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  it  out-run  any 
previous  year  in  increased  unit  and  dollar  sales.  Much  of 
this  will  be  accomplished  by  applying  with  renewed  force 
serious  attention  to  the  consumer  level  of  the  industry. 
Sales  p)ersonnel  at  this  level  will  receive  much  more  help 
through  technical  education,  better  displays,  and  sounder 
promotion  through  the  exercise  of  the  Trade  Practice 
Rules,  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  industry  in 
coopieration  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  accent  at  the  consumer  level  will  be  placed  on 
beauty,  utility  and  service.  The  new  Gold  Seal  program  of 
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Ev«ry  Airiuni*  bRnd  givM  you  full  tpociflod  muoiuruinuiih. 


<0 

itmki... 


Slolt  ovorlop  fully  for  compklo  prtvocy,  Hght  and  air 
control. 


eaii^ijb 

nie/m... 


Du  Pont  onomol  finish  romovoblo  slots  for  oosior  ckoning. 


Solf'oquolizing  tihor  —  on*  pioco  hood  roil  with  built  in 
odjustabiDty. 


efewiGMlA 


Oust  dofying  and  rust  rosistont — aH  ports  golvanizod 
and  bondorizod. 


"ItA  wii^e/r 

acKi/p.  Ii4 


Iross  goorod  tilting  ossombly  . . .  Rfo-Hmo  Ngnum  vttoo 
puNoys. 


irlume 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 


America’s  best  buy  in  stock  Venetians  .  .  .  manufactured  in 
the  world's  largest  weneiiBin  blind  plant  to  exacting  specifica¬ 
tions.  Available  in  18  thru  43  inch  widths,  54,  64,  and  72 
inch  lengths. 

A  . 

i  KaFMvUMEV  blind*  are  promotion  priced  for  fast  turnover  .  .  . 
keep  customers  happy  because  you’re  giving  them  the  best  value  on  the 
market.  Dollar  for  dollar,  you  can’t  beat  the  quality  that’s  built  into 
every  Airlume  blind — and — your  customers  recognize  that  quality  when 
they  buy  Airlume. 


A 


irlume  features  are  consumer-designed  to  fill  specific  needs. 
Check  all  these  exclusive  selling  points  and  compare:  All  metal  from  top 
to  bottom,  galvanized  and  bonderized  for  extra  protection;  Du  Pont 
baked  enamel  finish;  full  adjustability  in  width  and  length;  available  in 
78  different  sizes — white  or  eggshell  colors;  flexible,  durable  slats.  For 
satisfied  customers,  new  trafliic,  increased  sales  figures — try  an  Airlume 
promotion. 

DISTRIBUTORS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES.  PHONE,  WIRE 
OR  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY 


The  EASTERN  Venetian  Blind  Co. 


1601  Wicomico  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1 486  Lakewood  Ave.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
1130-36  W.  37th  St.,  Chkago,  III. 

Ill  Ronald  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 

577  E.  Pender  St.,  Voncouver,  B.  C. 
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From  Many  Industries^ 
A  Record  Demand  for 


PLASTICS 


By  WILLIAM  T.  CRUSE 

Executive  Vice  President, 

The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc. 


plastics  industry  has  enjoyed  a  strong  rebound 
from  the  doldrums  of  the  first  half  of  1952.  The  sum¬ 
mer  months  saw  the  beginning  of  this  turn  and  the  last 
four  months  of  1952  showed  unusual  activity  on  the  part 
of  most  branches  of  the  broad  field  of  plastics,  'rhere  is 
every  indication  that  when  final  figures  are  available  on 
the  full  year  of  1952  the  plastics  industry  will  once  again 
have  exceeded  its  previous  year’s  production. 

Indications  for  this  year  p>oint  to  a  continued  record 
level  of  activity  in  most  branches  of  the  plastics  industry, 
at  least  well  into  the  first  quarter.  One  uncertainty  in  the 
long  range  picture  is  the  heavy  de|)endency  of  the  economy 
on  government  purchases  which  are  scheduled  to  hit  their 
peak  during  1953.  Their  imjx)rtance  may  be  recognized 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  second  quarter  of  last  year, 
such  purchases  stood  at  an  annual  rate  of  $78  billion,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  total  national  product  of  $343  billion.  While 
many  economists  predict  that  the  passing  of  the  peak  in 
government  expenditures  will  be  accompanied  by  some 
business  recession,  such  a  development  is  by  no  means 
guaranteed. 

To  offset  this  thinking  there  are  factors  such  as  an  antici¬ 
pated  improved  government  atmosphere  in  which  business 
can  operate,  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors  and 
the  lack  of  s{>eculation  and  inventory  accumulation  during 
the  present  business  upturn,  all  of  which  augur  well  for 
the  business  future. 

Sales  of  television  and  radio  sets  enjoyed  a  strong  re¬ 
vival  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  television  the  out¬ 
look  is  enhanced  by  the  planned  opening  of  49  new  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  some  in  sections  of  the  United  States  here¬ 
tofore  untapf>ed.  Many  of  these  radio  and  television  sets 
are  molded  of  plastics  and  their  parts  such  as  knobs,  tube 
sockets,  dials  and  so  forth,  are  also  molded  plastics;  even 
the  wire,  including  the  coaxial  cable,  is  plastic  coated. 

The  appliance  industry,  after  cleaning  up  excessive  in¬ 
ventories  which  are  now  sup{X)sed  to  be  in  line  with  cur¬ 
rent  markets,  is  expected  to  experience  high  level  sales  at 
least  through  the  first  half  of  this  year.  The  industry  uses 


plastics  for  handles,  housing,  knobs,  buttons,  sockets  and 
insulation. 

Spokesmen  for  the  hardware  industry  indicate  that  sales 
at  retail  for  this  industry  last  year  have  topped  the  $3  bil¬ 
lion  mark  for  the  first  time.  Sales  of  plastics  in  this  industry 
have  increased  steadily  for  tool  handles,  garden  hose,  in 
sect  screening  and  so  forth. 

Sales  of  standard  size  household  washers  last  fall  were 
up  substantially  from  the  summer  months,  indicating  in 
creased  consumption  of  plastics  parts  for  agitators,  hous 
ings,  tubs  and  so  forth,  in  this  field. 

The  use  of  plastic  buttons  continues  to  expand  and. 
based  on  the  prediction  that  a  new  high  was  established 
last  year  of  approximately  18  and  a  half  million  dozen 
shirts,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  plastic  button 
industry  also  hit  a  new  high.  There  are  indications  that 
the  activity  in  the  plastic  button  field  will  continue  into 
the  spring. 

In  the  tableware  field  retailers  experienced  a  substantial 
increase  in  sales  of  melamine  plastics  tableware.  1952 
marked  the  biggest  year  for  these  plastics  manufacturers 
and  this  year  the  backlog  of  orders  amounts  to  two  to 
three  months  production. 

Drajjeries,  upholstery  materials  and  vinyl  film  products 
also  exf>erienced  a  large  sales  volume  last  year.  This  de¬ 
mand,  it  is  indicated  by  orders  on  suppliers’  books,  is 
carrying  over  into  1953.  The  proposed  Vinyl  Film  Stand 
ard  sponsored  by  SPI  and  being  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Ck)mmerce,  should  help  to  continue  the 
demand  for  this  product  in  the  retail  field. 

Total  production  for  all  plastics  raw  materials  last  yeai 
is  estimated  at  2,600,000,000  pounds.  This  compares  with 
1,251,699,000  pounds  in  1947  and  426,731,106  {x>unds  in 
1942.  By  continuing  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  plastics 
products  through  standards  and  improved  manufacturing 
processes,  the  consumer  market  for  the  products  of  this 
industry  appsears  to  be  unlimited.  Barring  a  major  world 
upheaval,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  sales  of  plastics 
products  at  retail  will  reach  new  highs  in  1953. 
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Dauble^Outy  Equipment  Taps  Neu? 

BEDDING  VOLUME 

By  A.  S.  ROISTACHER 

Assistant  General  Manager,  National  Association  of  Bedding  Manufacturers 


PRODUCTION  is  predicated  on  the  availability  of  ma- 
^  terials,  and  from  all  present  indications,  there  will  not 
be  shortages  in  1953.  The  manufacture  of  sleep  equipment 
requires  fibers,  textiles,  steel,  rubber  and  wood,  primarily. 
While  the  current  cotton  crop  is  considerably  less  than  was 
originally  estimated,  there  should  be  adequate  quantities 
through  next  year  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  bedding  in 
dustry  as  well  as  all  other  cotton-using  industries,  but  the 
reduced  yield  will  tend  to  firm  the  price. 

It  is  anticipated  that  steel  will  be  plentiful,  but  since  steel 
prices  were  advanced  by  OPS  after  the  settlement  of  the 
steel  strike,  the  cost  of  innerspring  units,  constructions  and 
steel  parts  will  undoubtedly  increase,  too.  Latex  has 
dropf>ed  from  an  extremely  high  price  to  more  moderate 
levels,  which  has  meant  more  production  and  sale  of  latex 
mattresses.  These  are  still  in  the  relatively  high-priced 
brackets,  but  latex  producers  aim  to  get  the  price  of  latex 
down  still  lower  in  order  to  get  more  tonnage  into  mat 
tresses  and  upholstered  furniture. 

Labor  costs  can’t  be  lower  in  1953,  and  by  adding  all  the 
increase  factors  in  both  materials  and  labor,  it’s  inevitable 
'hat  bedding  prices  will  have  to  be  higher  in  1953  than  thev 


were  through  most  of  1952.  My  opinion,  however,  is  that  we 
are  less  likely  to  see  substantial  raises  on  standard  numbers 
than  we  are  a  discontinuance  of  “hot  promotions.’’ 

Less  concentration  on  promotional  items  will  no  doubt 
result  in  more  attention  to  styling  and  design  of  standard 
items,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  dual  purpose  sleep 
equipment.  The  demand  for  double  duty  bedding  which 
grew  to  amazing  proportions  during  World  War  II  and 
which  was  expected  to  decline  thereafter,  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  year  by  year.  There  is  a  great  potential  market  for 
this  merchandise  which  bedding  manufacturers  intend  to 
capture  by  continually  improving  the  design,  styling  and 
ease  of  manipulation  of  their  products. 

Bedding  retailers  will  have  an  excellent  opf>ortunity  to 
increase  their  business  in  1953  by  actively  participating  in 
the  annual  Sleep  Show,  scheduled  for  April  13-25.  Aggres¬ 
sive  plans  are  already  under  way  to  make  the  1953  event 
the  biggest  and  best  ever.  Details  of  plans  and  merchan¬ 
dising  helps  are  available  from  NABM  members,  and  1 
urge  all  bedding  retailers  to  tie  in  with  the  event  in  1953 
and  every  year.  The  benefits  of  an  effective  Sleep  Show  are 
felt  all  year  around. 


NEW  FURNITURE 


tar  Xevp  Styles 
at  Eiring 

By  J.  T.  RYAN 
Executive  Vice  President, 

Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association 


I^URNITURE  manufacturers  in  1952  have  enjoyed  a 
substantial  volume  of  sales  and,  although  sales  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  ran  substantially  below  last  year,  for 
the  year  as  a  whole,  manufacturers’  sales  will  exceed  those 
of  1951  and  will  reach  an  all-time  high.  Due  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  products  and  price  competition,  greater  values 
have  been  offered,  which  means  that  profits  will  show  a  de¬ 
cline  under  the  previous  year.  Heavy  inventory  accumula¬ 
tions  with  dealers  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  accom¬ 
panied  by  cautious  buying  practices,  deferred  normal  pur¬ 
chases  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Good,  steady 
consumer  buying,  however,  continued  throughout  the  year 
to  dissipate  the  retail  inventories  until  the  late  summer  and 
fall  buying  saw  a  sharp  upturn  at  the  factory  level.  As  1952 
closed,  the  industry  was  operating  at  a  high  level  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  most  important  and  significant  development  of  the 
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J.  T.  RYAN 
Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association 

year  has  been  an  improvement  in  style,  utility,  and  value  of 
furniture,  in  keeping  with  the  trend  in  home  construction. 
The  year  saw  greater  developments  in  furniture  products 
than  any  year  in  history  and  was  the  culmination  of  the 
trends  of  the  last  several  post-war  years.  Many  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  changes  have  been  demanded  by  consumers  themselves 
and  our  industry  has  adapted  the  product  to  this  demand. 
Witness  the  groupings,  in  lieu  of  the  conventional  suites, 
with  double  and  triple  dressers  which  have  met  with  popu¬ 
lar  acclaim.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  such  groupings  are  adapt¬ 
able  for  use  in  many  parts  of  the  home.  The  development 
of  the  bookcase  bed  in  lieu  of  the  conventional  bed  adds 
another  usable  piece  of  furniture  which  has  met  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  acceptance  by  consumers. 

Many  of  the  readily  seen  product  developments  have 
been  in  modern  styles,  but  many  of  the  improvements  fit  in 
and  can  be  used  with  traditional  types.  The  use  of  im¬ 
proved  filling  materials  for  upholstered  furniture  has  made 
possible  the  introduction  of  really  comfortable  tight-seat 
cushions,  ending  the  age  old  compromise  between  style  and 


utility.  Our  industry  is  now  making  seating  equipment 
that  will  seat  more  p>eople  and  still  require  less  space,  an 
obvious  advantage  in  today’s  reduced  living  areas.  The 
entire  resources  of  the  furniture  industry  today  are  being 
directed  to  the  task  of  making  life  more  convenient  and 
comfortable  for  our  fellow  Americans  who  rightly  insist 
that  we  hurry  with  the  job.  The  change  in  living  habits  oi 
the  nation  to  the  easy  informality  of  today  has  brought 
rapid  changes  in  the  product  we  make.  In  1952,  with  exist 
ing  healthy  competition,  the  industry  bent  every  effort  to 
sharing  in  and  contributing  to  this  transition  in  the  Ameri 
can  way  of  life.  Future  years  will  bring  even  more  change, 
and  the  industry  welcomes  it.  Our  factories  have  the  ad¬ 
vance  technology  and  the  modern  equipment  to  keep  pace 
with  any  foreseeable  use  of  new  materials  and  products  and 
the  industry  is  eager  to  continue  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

The  growing  style-mindedness  of  the  American  house 
wife  has  stimulated  our  industry  to  develop  improved  styles 
and  products.  Such  changes  create  obsolescence,  the  largest 
single  factor  in  the  growth  of  many  industries,  as  witnessed 
by  the  automobile  industry.  Continued  improvement  in 
style,  convenience  and  usability  may  be  expected  in  the 
products  of  the  furniture  industry. 

The  industry  looks  to  the  future  with  confidence.  Econo 
mists  generally  app>ear  to  be  in  agreement  that  there  will  be 
a  continued  heavy  demand  for  consumer  durable  goods  foi 
at  least  the  first  six  months  of  1953.  We  know  that  the 
position  of  our  particular  industry  in  the  economy  is  a 
sound  one.  Barring  the  temporary  periods  of  slowing  down 
that  we  may  expect  in  normal  times,  we  have  every  right 
to  look  forward  to  good  business  in  our  growing  industry 


SILVERWARE 

By  DONALD  LEACH 

Vice  President,  Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  of  America 

prospects  for  jewelry  and  silverware  about  a  year  ago.  Dol¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  things  were  slow  and  well 
behind  the  previous  year.  This  was  not  too  alarming  be 
cause  we  knew  that  the  scare  buying  of  early  1951  clogged 
up  dealer  inventories,  which  were  still  top-heavy  early  this 
year.  May  and  June  began  to  show  a  marked  improvement. 
By  the  fall  of  the  year  it  appeared  evident  that  the  pipeline 
from  the  silverware  supplier  to  the  consumer  had  definitely 
opened  up. 

So  much  for  hindsight.  The  more  interesting,  albeit 
dubious,  subject  concerns  where  we  go  from  here— through 
the  end  of  next  year.  What  are  some  of  the  salient  factors 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  silverware  picture? 

First  of  all,  from  the  supplier’s  point  of  view  there  ap 


SiBles  Techniques 
IVeed  Sharpening 

^^HIS  kind  of  economic  editorializing  on  the  silverware 
A  industry  is  always  fun,  usually  confusing,  and  seldom 
particularly  instruaive.  About  all  one  can  do  is  take  a  look 
at  the  record,  reduce  the  future  into  factors  plus  and  minus, 
shake  well,  add  a  dash  of  hunch,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

The  record  thus  far  this  year  held  surprisingly  true  to 
form  as  projected,  by  those  economists  who  delved  into 
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pears  little  likelihood  of  any  severe  shortages  of  basic  metals 
or  manpower  in  the  sterling  silver  industry.  Supply  of  base 
metals  for  plated  silverware  dejiends  as  much  as  anything 
on  the  whims  and  imponderables  of  the  Russian  Politburo. 

Price  controls— which  went  through  an  on-again,  off- 
again  cycle  with  sterling  flatware— seem  destined  to  go  by 
the  boards  with  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  whole 
OPS  structure. 

We  are  told  that  government  spending  for  defense  will 
begin  to  level  off  in  1953,  and  this  can  only  result  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  leveling  off  of  the  whole  economy  of  the  country. 

Such  a  leveling  off  will  sharpen  competition  for  consumer 
sf>ending,  which,  in  turn,  will  op>en  three  broad  avenues  of 
activity  in  the  silverware  industry.  First,  it  will  be  up  to 
suppliers  and  dealers  alike  to  intensify  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  to  keep  consumer  demand  on  silverware. 

Second,  it  will  be  largely  up  to  the  manufacturers  to 
broaden  the  market,  or  introduce  new,  aggressive  merchan¬ 
dising  efforts  to  give  existing  markets  a  boost. 

And  third,  it  will  be  up  to  the  retailers  to  improve  their 


sales  techniques— tiresome  and  old  hat  as  this  subject  has 
become.  All  the  time  and  effort,  money  and  impact  pro¬ 
duced  by  national  advertising  and  promotion  of  branded 
merchandise  is  only  as  effective  as  the  weakest  salesmanship 
over  the  counter. 

A  definite  plus  factor 'existing  at  the  time  this  is  written 
is  that  whimsical  factor  of  attitude  of  both  the  public  and 
business  community.  This  is  optimistic  today.  There  is  a 
healthy  air  of  expectancy. 

There  is  talk  of  tax  relief  in  some  form  or  other.  If  it 
comes,  this  should  have  the  effect  of  recharging  retail  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

Of  course,  the  big  unknown— which  could  knock  all 
speculation  into  a  cocked  hat  overnight— is  the  very  tenu 
ous  international  situation.  But  this  is  something  definite¬ 
ly  beyond  the  province  of  prognostication  here. 

Now  shake  these  things  up  all  together.  Add  your  own 
dash  of  hunch  based  on  your  own  particular  information 
and  judgment.  What  do  you  have?  My  own  result  is  pal.Ti 
able— challenging;  but  nonetheless  of  solid  substance. 


GIFT  ART 


30"Day  Buying 
Ms  Banyeraus 


WARE 


By  RALPH  GUNSCHEL 

President,  National  Gift 
and  Art  Association,  Inc. 


r\ECORATIVE  home  accessories  and  giftwares  have  en- 
^  joyed  a  good  year.  Strong  fall  business  has  done  much 
to  wip)e  away  the  memory  of  a  slow  spring.  From  mid- 
September  to  early  November  the  manufacturers’  main 
problem  has  been  to  fill  orders  which  were  confirmed  later 
than  usual. 

One  trend  has  dominated  the  style  angle.  Informal 
buffet  and  serving  accessories  in  many  media  and  fresh  styl¬ 
ing  have  helped  giftware  and  china  and  glass  departments 
make  good  strides.  As  casual  ware  has  placed  as  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  utility  as  on  luxury,  it  has  won  wide  acceptance 
in  all  price  brackets.  The  introduction  of  this  new  typ>e  of 
ware  during  recent  seasons  has  stimulated  the  market  con¬ 
siderably  for  retailer,  vendor  and  manufacturer  alike. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  rep>orts  from  several  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  both  manufacturers  and  importers.  They  all  agree 
that  spring  business  was  sp>otty.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
inflationary  trend  of  the  market  in  early  1951  as  the  result 
of  the  Korean  situation.  Shortages  in  many  metals  and 
other  materials  were  indicated,  so  the  stores  purchased 
heavily  in  anticipation  of  immediate  and  future  require¬ 
ments.  Consequently,  the  large  inventories  that  were  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  spring  of  1952  caused  buying  to  swing 


downward.  In  fact,  so  cautious  was  the  general  buying 
ptolicy  until  August  1st,  or  even  later  in  numerous  cases, 
that  many  of  our  members  were  not  able  to  make  deliver) 
on  all  orders  for  holiday  business.  The  resultant  loss  in 
sales  at  wholesale  meant  stores  missed  much  p>otential  holi¬ 
day  business. 

As  very  few  firms  in  this  field  handle  war  contracts,  the 
anticipated  leveling  off  in  defense  exp>enditures  will  not  be 
felt  as  markedly  as  in  some  other  fields;  except  as  it  is  re¬ 
flected  in  buying  by  stores  in  areas  where  there  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  employment.  Manufacturers  of  decorative  acces¬ 
sories  and  giftware  hop)e  that  there  will  not  continue  to  be 
as  marked  swings  in  purchasing,  as  buying  on  a  30  day  basis 
so  often  works  a  hardship  on  retailer  and  vendor  alike. 

The  consensus  of  our  members  predicts  an  excellein 
market  for  the  first  half  of  1953  with  few  able  to  see  beyond 
that  p>oint.  It  is  expected  that  stores  will  greet  the  new  year 
with  balanced  stocks.  Good  design  has  made  such  outstand¬ 
ing  strides  in  this  field  that  the  buyer  looking  for  new,  smart 
and  salable  merchandise  to  satisfy  style  conscious  custom¬ 
ers  will  find  it  together  with  proven  best  sellers  at  the 
semi-annual  gift  shows  spronsored  by  this  Association  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
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By  JAMES  L.  FRI 

President,  Upholstery  and  Drapery 
Fabric  Manufacturers  Association 


UPHOLSTERY 

AND 

DRAPERY  FABRICS 


^^W'O  major  influences  have  combined  to  make  uphol- 
stery  and  drapery  fabrics  a  very  volatile  and  dynamic 
industry,  bringing  about  more  changes  in  the  p>ast  five 
years  than  in  the  previous  20. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  rapid  development  in  man-made 
fibers  and  chemical  processes  and  in  production  technology, 
stemming  largely  from  war  research  and  the  publicity 
which  stimulated  consumer  appetite  for  new  things. 

The  second  influence,  closely  related  if  not  entirely  con¬ 
sequent  to  the  first,  is  the  change  in  consumer  living  habits 
and  interest  in  brighter  and  more  colorful  surroundings. 

Measured  in  terms  of  their  influence  on  the  appearance 
of  the  home,  fabrics  represent  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
home  decoration  interest.  Decorative  fabrics  are  now 
fashion  merchandise— not  to  the  same  degree  as  ready-to- 
wear  but  sufificient  to  make  it  necessary  for  fabric  producers 
and  distributors  to  carefully  chart  and  merchandise  to  the 
rapidly  changing  trends  in  color,  texture,  pattern,  etc. 

Developments  in  man-made  fibers  have,  of  course,  come 
much  faster  and  have  been  publicized  more  widely  than 
they  have  been  absorbed  in  fabrics  ready  for  satisfactory' 
consumer  use.  Most  new  fibers  contribute  sp>ecific  positive 
characteristics,  but  no  fiber  has  all  plus  elements  when  put 
into  actual  fabric  production. 

It  is  the  fabric  manufacturer  who,  through  experimental 
blending,  treatment,  finishing,  etc.,  must  come  up  with  a 
product  that  will  make  affirmative  use  of  these  new  charac¬ 
teristics  and  at  the  same  time  negate  or  absorb  any  disad¬ 
vantages  the  fiber  may  have. 

The  real  value  of  a  new  fiber  obviously  can  be  measured 
only  by  the  contribution  it  makes  to  an  improved  finished 
fabric— its  app>earance,  wearability,  care,  and  other  value¬ 
giving  qualities  in  actual  use.  New  fibers  offer  to  fabric 
producers  both  pmtential  opportunities  for  product  im¬ 
provement  and  many  complex  problems  in  fabric  pwoduc- 
tion.  The  industry  is  meeting  these  technological  problems 
by  heavy  investment  in  research  and  testing  but  progress 


must  of  necessity  be  slower  than  the  public  appreciates. 

Consumers  have  difficulty  understanding  the  lapse  of 
time  between  announcement  of  a  new  fiber  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  finished  product  in  which  the  new  fiber  is  used 
after  proper  testing  by  responsible  manufacturers.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  care  be  taken  that  the  expecta¬ 
tions  and  aspirations  of  consumers  are  not  raised  too  high 
and  too  early  regarding  the  “new”  characteristics  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  fabrics  which  will  be  developed  from  today’s 
“miracle”  fibers. 

The  mere  use  of  any  of  the  new-made  fibers  is  no  assur¬ 
ance,  per  se,  of  quality.  Improper  manufacturing  processes 
could  turn  a  number  of  advantageous  properties  of  new 
fibers  into  liabilities  by  failing  to  retain  them  in  the  finished 
product.  It  is  this  opportunity— and  this  responsibility— 
that  must  be  the  mutual  concern  of  those  who  make  and 
those  who  sell  decorative  fabrics. 

Looking  to  the  immediate  and  the  long-range  future,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  observers  that  the  women  of  America— 
the  ultimate  consumers  of  our  products— are  from  three  to 
five  years  ahead  of  the  average  fabric  producer  and  distrib¬ 
utor  in  their  interest  and  in  their  evaluation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  decorative  fabrics  as  an  influence  in  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  their  homes. 

There  is  evidence  on  all  sides  that  women  are  becoming 
more  fashion  conscious  in  resptect  to  home  environment; 
that  their  interest  in  enhancing  the  appearance  of  their 
homes  is  comparable  to  their  interest  in  improving  their 
personal  appearance.  This  is  the  chief  motivating  force  in 
profitable  merchandising.  In  addition  to  the  expected  gen¬ 
eral  expansion  of  business,  this  industry  has  opportunity 
to  develop  new  looking  and  better  performing  fabrics  to 
take  advantage  of  this  rapidly  growing  consumer  interest. 

With  these  ingredients  we  should  enter  1953  on  a  sound 
basis,  with  prospects  for  a  rising  trend  of  sales  and  produc¬ 
tion  schedules,  and  with  increased  opportunity  to  serve  the 
consumer. 
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3Musie  Education  to  Buitd 


PIANO  VOLUME 

By  J.  F.  FEDDERSEN 

President,  National  Piano  Manufacturers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


if 

1 

ill 

1 

rjiHE  outlook  for  the  piano  industry  during  1953  should 
A  be  considerably  better  than  1952  from  a  production 
standpoint,  particularly  if  material  and  price  controls  are 
lifted.  The  limitations  placed  on  our  industry  by  the 
National  Production  Authority  controlling  scarce  materi¬ 
als  imposed  a  production  cut-back  of  roughly  30  per  cent 
during  the  latter  part  of  1951  and  most  of  1952.  As  these 
material  controls  are  eased  or  lifted  completely,  the  indus¬ 
try  should  be  in  an  increasingly  good  position  to  meet 
dealers’  requirements  for  pianos. 

During  the  defense  emergency  period,  the  members  of  the 
National  Piano  Manufacturers  Association  of  America,  In¬ 
corporated,  while  seriously  restricted  in  their  production, 
and  hampered  by  price  controls,  have  appropriated  in¬ 
creased  amounts  to  foster  a  growing  interest  in  pianos 
through  our  sponsorship  of  class  piano  instruction  in 
schools  throughout  the  country.  This  is  the  Keyboard  Ex¬ 
perience  Program,  with  which  I  trust  all  piano  dealers  are 
familiar.  It  is  carried  on  through  the  American  Music  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  and 
is  jointly  sponsored  by  our  Association  and  :veral  other 
outstanding  organizations  in  the  music  industry. 

Actually,  Keyboard  Experience  is  an  approach  to  basic 


Mjost  Opportunities 

LACE  CURTAINS 


^T^HE  year  1952  presents  a  paradox.  The  domestic  manu- 
facturers  of  lace  produced  on  Nottingham  machines 
enjoyed  a  strong  upturn  in  the  demand  for  their  products 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  whereas  in  the  first  six 
months,  two  prominent  mills  decided  to  liquidate  and  sold 
out  their  plants  and  equipment. 

It  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  sudden  increase  in  new 
business  enjoyed  by  the  remaining  producers  was  partly 
due  to  the  division  of  the  business  previously  handled  by 
the  liquidated  plants.  However,  the  principal  increase  was 


music  that  is  finding  increasing  acceptance  among  edu¬ 
cators.  It  uses  the  piano  keyboard  in  elementary  school 
music  for  learning  harmony,  melody,  key  signatures, 
rhythm,  and  other  music  fundamentals. 

Widespread  adoption  of  Keyboard  Experience  by  school 
systems  would  give  millions  of  children  a  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  piano.  The  implications  for  our  in¬ 
dustry  are  important  and  far  reaching. 

Survey  after  survey  has  proved  that  the  demand  for 
pianos  is  based  primarily  on  educational  uses— that  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  piano  purchases  are  made  by  parents  for  use 
by  their  children  in  learning  to  play.  We,  therefore,  feel 
that  our  promotional  approach  through  the  educational 
field  is  all-important  to  all  phases  of  the  piano  industry. 

I  do  not  feel  it  is  possible  to  forecast  what  production  and 
selling  conditions  will  exist  in  1953— but  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  the  piano  manufacturing  industry  will  do  all 
within  its  power  to  build  pianos  to  meet  dealers’  require¬ 
ments.  Furthermore,  we  are  driving  ahead  by  the  Keyboard 
Experience  Program  to  help  you  make  increasingly  more 
sales.  We  are  eager  now  to  enlist  your  cooperation  in 
capitalizing  on  this  educational  program  and  helping  to 
put  it  across. 


in 

By  W.J.  PARKER 

Commissioner,  National  Association 
of  Lace  Curtain  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

due  to  new  products  developed  after  extensive  research  and 
to  a  revival  of  store  needs  which  in  turn  reflected  expressed 
consumer  demands. 

The  industry  has  introduced  new  finishes  to  simplify 
laundering,  done  extensive  promotion  with  new  fibers,  and 
brought  color  as  well  as  texture  into  prominence.  All  of 
these  developments  are  meeting  the  public’s  demand  for 
cloths  and  curtains  that  require  a  minimum  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  cater  to  the  younger  homemakers  with  their 
love  of  simplicity  and  the  casual.  {Cont’d  on  page  150) 
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llie  industry  is  most  fortunate  in  possessing  machines 
that  are  extremely  versatile.  As  much  as  any  others,  if  not 
more  so,  they  can  weave  the  textures,  casements,  and  meshes 
that  are  really  just  coming  into  their  own.  The  landslide 
acceptance  of  new  colored  stylized  fishnets  alone  during 
this  past  year  strongly  indicates  more  demand  than  produc¬ 
tion  in  just  this  one  item  for  1953. 

Our  industry  approaches  the  new  year  with  confidence, 
and  the  mills  are  building  their  organization  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  their 
products.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  skilled  lace  makers 
that  prevents'  a  rapid  expansion  of  production  and  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  mills  are  entering  a  period  where  the 


demand  will  exceed  the  supply  and  that  production  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  of  ^eater  moment  than  selling  effort. 

The  factors  that  have  injured  the  sales  of  lace  products 
through  the  average  department  store  are  easily  defined, 
but  hard  to  overcome.  Primarily,  they  are  strict  merchan¬ 
dising  regulations  that  prevent  the  forward  buying  neces¬ 
sary  when  purchasing  from  an  integrated  industry,  and  the 
lack  of  competent  sales  help  in  the  stores.  Because  of  these 
roadblocks  the  department  stores  have  not  enjoyed  their 
share  of  the  business  done  with  the  excellent  and  desirable 
products  of  our  industry,  which  is  being  lost  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  sp)ecialty  shops  who  recognize  the 
profitable  return  from  them. 


GLASSWARE 


iVetr  Designs  tar 
American  Tastes 


American  Glassware  Association  slogan,  “American 
Glass  is  Unsurpassed,”  has  been  effectively  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  the  great  billion  dollar  glass  industry  during  the  past 
year.  This  dollar  total  includes  all  types  of  glassware: 
building;  containers;  pressed  and  blown  glassware  includ¬ 
ing  hand  and  machine  made  table,  stem,  kitchen  and  cook¬ 
ing  ware,  ornamental,  illuminating  glassware,  lenses  of 
every  description,  scientific  and  laboratory  ware  and  indus¬ 
trial  glassware.  Glass  in  reality  is  a  material,  just  like  steel, 
rubber,  copper  and  other  basic  commodities,  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  end  products  that  cut  across  most  every  activi¬ 
ty  in  modem  life. 

Since  retailer  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  are  concerned  more  with  pressed  and  blown 
consumer  products  such  as  stem,  table  and  ornamental 
ware;  tumblers,  kitchen  and  cooking  ware;  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  ware,  a  summary  of  the  1951  sales,  dollar  value,  of  them 
at  factory  level  will  be  interesting.  Our  source  is  “Facts  for 
Industry,”  a  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  publication  which  dis¬ 
closes  the  following: 


(a)  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  MADE  GLASS 

In  $I  ,000’s 


Tableware  120,960 

Tumblers  40396 

Kitchenware  .  10,480 

Ornamental  .  4,451 

Heat  Resistant  Cooking  Ware  12350 


$89,057,000 


<b)  HAND  MADE  (BOTH  BLOWN  &  PRESSED)  GLASS 

Stemware  and  Tumblers .  $13337 

Tableware  .  9,921 

Ornamental  Ware .  8,132  $31390,000 

(c)  IIXUMINATING  WARE,  BOTH  HAND  AND  MACHINE 
Shades,  Globes,  etc.  for  fixtures, 

torcheres,  lamps  .  $12,182 

Lamp  parts  and  Chimneys,  all 

types  .  4,169  $16,351,000 

TOTAL  (a),  (b).  and  (c) .  $136,978,000 


By  H.  L.  DILLINGHAM 

Secretary,  American 
Glassware  Association 


It  is  estimated  that  dollar  sales  for  1952  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  for  1951  but  quantity  volume  will  likely 
be  about  15  per  cent  less.  Price  increases,  made  necessary  by 
wage  advances  to  keep  glassworkers  fairly  paid  and  com¬ 
parable  to  earnings  in  other  industries  of  equivalent  skills, 
account  for  this  quantity  shrinkage  when  using  sales  dollar 
yearly  totals  to  show  tonnage  trends. 

The  retail  stores  have  a  big  stake  in  the  American  glass¬ 
ware  industry  for  the  products  detailed  above  probably  sell 
to  the  consumer  for  more  than  $210,000,000.  The  retailer’s 
profit  then  is  substantial  and  must  be  reckoned  with  when 
store  managements  make  their  opierating  plans. 

The  continuation  of  the  glass  industry  in  this  country 
should  be  encouraged  and  not  discouraged  by  purchases  of 
foreign  ware  not  styled  for  American  customers’  needs  and 
preferences.  Glassmaking  is  America’s  oldest  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  having  been  established  in  1608  at  the  James¬ 
town  Colony. 

There  are  numerous  new  and  exciting  designs  of  glass 
for  home  use  in  1953,  while  in  the  field  of  electronics,  re¬ 
search  has  created  better  glass  television  tubes  that  soon 
will  be  reproducing  colored  pictures.  Fiber  glass  offers  a 
completely  new  basic  raw  material  from  which  many  attrac¬ 
tive  products  can  be  made  that  will  find  their  way  into  the 
department  store  house  furnishings  departments. 

We  in  the  glass  business  truly  believe  that  the  “Glass 
Age”  has  just  begun  and  a  prosperous  and  promising  future 
is  in  store  for  1953  and  years  to  come. 
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IT  I  a  sties 

and  the  Chemical  Industry 


^MAWl^bC^tnlU| 

Oiowsts  V" 


By  F.  H.  CARMAN 

Assistant  Secretary,  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association,  Inc. 


^INCE  plastics  are  truly  products  of  the  chemical  indus- 


try,  any  rep>ort  of  happenings  and  forecasts  must  also 
cover  this  latter  industry.  That  group  supplies  the  materi¬ 
als  for  fabrication  of  the  many  articles  now  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  familiar  in  the  retail  stores.  Actually,  the  plastics 
industry  has  become  such  a  dominant  factor  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  basic  chemicals  that  the  level  of  operation  in  plas¬ 
tics  determines  in  many  cases  the  “boom  or  depression” 
status  for  major  segments  of  chemicals. 

The  producers  of  plastic  products  familiar  to  members  of 
.\RDGA  are  generally  small  business  units;  they  design, 
engineer  and  develop,  fabricate  and  finally  merchandise 
these  items  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  plastics.  They 
also  process  a  large  number  of  other  items  which  become 
components  of  other  end  use  items  such  as  refrigerators, 
radios,  electric  irons— to  mention  only  a  few.  Thus,  a  size¬ 
able  portion  of  this  industry’s  output  reaches  the  ultimate 
consumer  via  the  NRDGA  member  as  a  part  of  a  product 
not  readily  identifiable  as  plastic. 

By  contrast,  the  chemical  companies  generally  are  large 
business  units,  and  here  is  another  case  of  big  and  small 
business  coof>erating  and  dependent  up>on  each  other  for 
survival. 

The  chemical  and  plastics  industry  since  Korea  has  been 
engaged  in  an  expansion  program  far  greater  in  capital 
expenditures  than  any  other  basic  industry  except  possibly 
steel.  For  chemicals  and  allied  products,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  the  total  through  1955  will  be  in  excess  of  $5  billion; 
in  1952  the  exf)enditures  have  been  estimated  at  $1.5 
billion,  and  the  forecast  for  1953  is  for  another  $1.3  billion. 
We  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  15  per  cent  of  this  will  be  for 
plastics.  Just  one  more  comment  on  expansion  necessary 
to  supply  plastic  materials  and  products;  for  every  $1  of 
capital  invested  in  a  plant  for  these  products,  some  chemi¬ 
cal  company  must  invest  $3  to  $4  in  plant  and  equipment 
to  supply  the  basic  chemicals  used  in  the  plastics  produc¬ 
tion. 

Just  as  many  lines  were  soft  or  levelled  off  in  the  first 
half  of  1952,  the  plastics  industry  volume  of  business  was 
generally  under  that  experienced  in  the  previous  year.  But 
the  trend  is  now  definitely  better  and  business  is  booming 
again. 

With  the  expanded  capacity  now  opterating,  the  pijJe- 
lines  are  full  and  producers  can  readily  supply  all  types  of 
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materials  to  all  users.  This  availability  and  diversity  of 
materials  eliminates  the  comp>etition  for  supply;  the  de¬ 
signer  and  fabricator  now  have  a  free  choice  to  select  that 
tyjx;  most  adaptable  to  a  given  product  or  end  use.  There 
is  no  longer  the  danger  of  poorly  engineered  items  or  use 
of  inferior  materials  because  of  shortages.  The  industry 
after  World  War  II  was  beset  with  many  problems  due  to 
inferior  merchandise,  but  this  has  largely  been  overcome 
with  quality  products,  good  design,  and  well-engineered 
processes  now  the  general  rule. 

Plastics  have  uniformity,  strength,  corrosion  resistance, 
light  weight,  a  wide  range  of  colors,  adaptability  to  fabri¬ 
cation  in  intricate  shapes  and  designs,  electrical  resistance,  a 
desirable  “hand”  or  pleasantness  to  the  touch  as  compared 
with  metals,  and  low  cost.  This  range  of  properties  and 
diversity  of  material  types  permits  production  of  new  and 
novel  products  that  can  be  featured  in  store  and  industry¬ 
wide  promotions. 

The  coming  year  will  find  plastics  used  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  in  housewares;  in  toys  either  entirely  plastic  or  a 
significant  part  thereof;  in  medicine  such  as  new  resins  for 
cases,  surgical  instruments,  containers  for  blood;  as  pipe  for 
the  oil  industry,  in  buildings,  and  in  agriculture;  in  the 
home  for  drapes  and  curtains,  laminated  panels  and  table 
tojjs,  fireproof  paints,  flooring,  and  upholstery;  for  insula¬ 
tion  on  electric  wire  and  cable;  packaging  either  in  the  form 
of  attractive  films,  molded  boxes,  or  flexible  bottles.  A  new 
method  of  vacuum  metalizing  on  plastics  now  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  a  host  of  attractive  items  in  costume 
jewelry,  light  reflectors,  sequins,  ornaments  and  trim  pieces. 
During  the  year  even  a  plastic  automobile  body  in  a  special 
sports  model  was  marketed  for  small  cars;  Detroit  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  ready  to  switch  to  plastic  bodies,  but  more  and  more 
of  these  materials  are  being  used  in  motor  cars  as  well  as  in 
other  forms  of  transp>ortation  such  as  railway  cars  and 
aeroplanes. 

In  summary,  we  believe  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
plastics  industry  now  has  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  materi¬ 
als  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  capacity,  proven  experi¬ 
ence  and  capability  to  turn  out  quality  merchandise,  and 
a  progressive  attitude  uninhibited  by  outmoded  ideas  and 
processes  common  to  other  long  established  industries. 
Plastics  are  rapidly  advancing  from  a  lusty  infant  to  a  size¬ 
able  and  important  segment  in  our  industrial  economy. 
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By  W.  B.  THOMAS 

Commissioner,  Galvanized  Ware  Manufacturers  Council 

and 

Commissioner,  Enameled  Utensil  Manufacturers  Council 

GALVANIZED  WARE 

Bealth  Educatian  Pragrawn  Sells 


I'TUNDREDS  of  cities  throughout  the  nation  during  1952 
initiated  long  range  sanitation  and  safety  programs, 
producing  an  ever-expanding  market  for  galvanized  ware. 

Much  progress  already  has  been  made  in  educating  the 
nation’s  people  on  the  health  and  safety  roles  played  by 
galvanized  wage.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  galvanized  steel  garbage  cans  and  pails  during 
each  of  the  last  five  years  greatly  exceeded  any  previous  year 
since  1934— the  first  year  industry  records  were  kept. 

This  sales  progress  has  been  achieved,  in  large  measure, 
as  a  result  of  a  cooperative  consumer  education  program 
sponsored  by  member  companies  of  the  Galvanized  Ware 
Manufacturers  Council.  \Vhile  helping  to  establish  and 
expand  markets  for  galvanized  ware,  this  program  serves  as 
an  imf>ortant  public  service. 

More  than  900  health  departments  across  the  country 
use  educational  materials  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the 
Council’s  consumer  education  division.  These  materials 
include  health  notice  cards  which  health  officers  use  to  call 
householders’  attention  to  the  sanitary  need  for  garbage 
cans  and  red  labels  which  the  officials  use  to  condemn  in¬ 
sanitary  refuse  containers. 

Fire  departments  receive  similar  free  services.  During 
National  Fire  Prevention  Week  in  October,  1952,  more 
than  250  municipalities  distributed  red  labels  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  galvanized  steel  storage  cans  in  prevent¬ 
ing  destructive  fires. 


Strongly  supporting  these  municipal  efforts  is  nationwide 
publicity  issued  regularly  by  the  Council  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television  stations.  News  stories  and 
broadcasts  stress  the  essentiality  of  galvanized  steel  ash  cans, 
garbage  cans,  fuel  storage  cans,  pails  and  tubs. 

In  addition,  the  industry  is  aggressively  publicizing  prac 
tical  home  and  farm  uses  of  all  types  of  galvanized  ware, 
including  storage  cans,  pails,  tubs  and  sprinkling  cans. 

Homemakers  are  being  taught  the  advisability  of  keep¬ 
ing  several  galvanized  steel  pails  in  their  homes,  of  using 
sprinkling  cans  for  spraying  insecticides  on  gardens,  of  hav¬ 
ing  two  garbage  cans  instead  of  none  or  only  one,  and  of 
using  movable  tubs  to  save  space  in  small  home  laundry 
rooms.  Through  tips  such  as  these,  the  nation’s  women 
are  being  given  strong  reasons  for  buying  more  galvanized 
ware. 

We  know  the  industry’s  efforts  are  paying  dividends  in 
better  community  sanitation  and  safety— our  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  division  has  hundreds  of  commendatory  letters  from 
civic  officials— and,  at  the  same  time,  are  helping  to  build  a 
sound  market  for  all  types  of  galvanized  ware. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  production  for  the  months  ahead 
But,  given  an  opjX)rtunity  to  produce  under  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  all  companies  within  the  Council  will  meet 
the  future  with  full  confidence  in  their  ability  to  merchan¬ 
dise  and  sell  their  wares. 


ENAMELED 

WARE 

A  Eang  Bistary  at 

i 

Caaperati^  Beseareh 


T7NAMELFD  utensils  being  sold  today  are  a  far  cry  from 
those  sold  some  years  ago.  The  appearance  of  these 
utensils  has  changed  to  some  extent  due  to  design,  but  the 
major  difference  is  found  in  the  enamels  which  are  being 
used. 

A  major  change  in  the  formulation  of  the  porcelain 
enamels  used  by  the  industry  has  occurred  in  recent  years 
with  the  introduction  of  titanium  dioxide— related  to  the 
wonder  metal  titanium— into  these  formulations.  The  use 
of  titanium  dioxide  assists  in  the  production  of  p>orcelain 
enamels  which  have  many  superior  properties,  namely 
greater  whiteness,  greater  resistance  to  food  acid  attack, 
greater  resistance  to  thermal  shock  and  greater  resistance  to 
abrasion. 

The  story  behind  the  general  introduction  of  titanium 
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dioxide  in  the  enameled  pot  and  pan  industry  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  one.  It  is  a  story  of  cooperation  among  the  members 
of  an  industry  in  setting  up  a  research  program  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  problems  common  to  the  industry.  This 
program  is  carried  on  in  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engi¬ 
neering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  in  1940. 

The  development  of  titania  opacified  enamels  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  research  work  done  by  the  industry.  The 
finishes  produced  by  the  manufacturers  have  been  continu¬ 
ously  evaluated  over  the  past  years  and  this  data  shows 
that  much  progress  has  been  made.  ' 

The  Council  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Safe 
Transit  Committee  since  its  inception.  In  the  past,  test 
results  did  not  always  fully  indicate  the  ability  of  packaged 
products  to  withstand  the  hazards  encountered  during  ship- 


i::ent.  The  Committee  activity,  however,  has  been  very 
fruitful,  since  it  has  developed  dependable  test  methods  to 
evaluate  the  shipability  of  a  packaged  product.  This  has 
been  a  big  step  forward  in  the  delivery  of  damage-free 
products. 

From  this  very  brief  resume  it  should  be  apparent  that 
the  members  of  the  Enameled  Utensil  Manufacturers  Coun¬ 
cil  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  provide  the  buyers 
with  the  best  possible  enameled  utensils  in  a  damage-free 
condition. 

Since  steel  is  a  basic  raw  material  in  the  enameled  uten¬ 
sil  industry,  the  strike  this  summer  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  production  of  the  industry.  On  the  resumption  of  steel 
shipments  the  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  increase 
their  production,  and  at  present  the  output  is  in  line  with 
market  requirements. 


One  in  20  New  Houses  is 

PREFABRICATED 

'^pHE  prefabricated  housing  industry  continued  to  ex-  gy  HARRY  H.  STEIDLE 
pand  its  operations  during  1952  and  set  new  sales 
records  despite  the  tapering  off  in  new  residential  building.  Manager,  Prefabricated 

The  prefabrication  activity  must  be  measured  against  Home  Manufacturers' 
all  new  home  building  activity.  Preliminary  figures  indicate  Institute 

that  new  non-farm  housing  starts  in  1952  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  in  1951  (1.1  million  units)  and  will  be 


20  per  cent  less  than  the  record  1 .4  million  units  put  under 


field  in  volume.  Many  companies  added  larger  and  more 


construction  in  1950. 


luxurious  models  to  their  lines  that  sell  for  as  much  as 


Prefabricated  home  shipments  for  1952  are  expected  to 
total  between  55,000  and  60,000  units.  This  volume  will 
represent  an  increase  of  at  least  10  per  cent  over  the  1951 
output  and  will  match  or  exceed  the  previous  record  of 
55,000  houses  produced  in  1950. 

The  estimated  value  for  these  completed  homes,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  land,  is  nearly  $500,000,000.  The  industry,  through 
the  sales  of  larger  homes,  enjoyed  an  increase  in  gross  sales, 
dollarwise,  over  1950  of  25  per  cent. 

The  industry’s  participation  in  the  nation’s  home  build¬ 
ing  activity  was  the  highest  yet.  The  prefabricated  homes 
produced  during  1952  should  account  for  five  per  cent  of  all 
new  non-farm  housing  starts— or  one  of  every  20  dwelling 
units  begun  during  the  year. 

The  industry  continued  to  make  inroads  upon  conven¬ 
tional  building  by  broadening  the  market  for  its  homes, 
introducing  new  and  improved  designs  that  have  won  wide 
acclaim,  and  by  converting  more  and  more  builders  to  the 
prefabricated  field. 

.As  in  previous  years,  the  industry  did  a  good  job  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  big  need  for  modest-priced  homes.  One-fourth  of 
the  prefabricated  homes  produced  in  1952  sold  for  less  than 
$8,000;  60  per  cent  sold  in  the  $8,000-$  12,000  price  range, 
and  the  remaining  15  per  cent  sold  for  more  than  $12,000. 
For  the  first  time  the  industry  invaded  the  higher-priced 


$25,000. 

The  new  houses  introduced  during  1952  featured  many 
refinements  in  materials  and  equipment  and  offered  the 
public  a  wider  choice  of  models  and  designs.  The  trend  in 
designs  was  to  contemporary  architecture.  More  than  half 
of  the  houses  were  three-  and  four-bedroom  dwellings.  With 
these  new  designs  and  more  spacious  homes  the  industry  is 
now  serving  nearly  all  classes  of  buyers  and  the  new  homes 
are  fast  erasing  any  lingering  impression  that  “prefabs”  are 
limited  to  small  and  cheap  housing. 

Another  important  development  was  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  building  contractors  who  have  become 
dealer-builders  for  some  50  well-established  prefabricated 
home  producers  now  in  business.  More  than  .8,000  local 
building  contractors,  located  in  47  states,  are  now  erecting 
prefabricated  homes. 

This  trend  will  continue  in  1953.  In  face  of  high  build¬ 
ing  costs  and  growing  competition  in  the  home  buildimij 
field,  prefabrication  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention 
by  builders  and  mortgage  lenders  as  a  proven  way  to  build 
more  economically  and  provide  the  public  with  quality, 
adequate  homes  at  reasonable  prices.  With  another  one 
million  housing  starts  in  prospect  for  1953,  the  prefabri¬ 
cated  housing  industry  is  geared  to  supply  70,000  of  these 
homes  in  the  year  ahead. 
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Xoytime  the  Year  'Round 


Summer  pramaiians^ 
educatars*  suppart^ 
self  "Selling  puekages^ 
nil  baast  ralume 

■pROSPECTS  for  continued  expansion  of  toy  industry 
sales  volume  in  1953  look  bright  in  the  light  of  the  fine 
performance  of  toy  promotions  in  all  types  of  retail  outlets 
in  1952. 

As  the  holiday  buying  season  closed,  there  seemed  no 
doubt  that  toy  sales  for  ’52  were  running  between  $375,000,- 
000  and  $400,000,000,  manufacturers’  value— more  than  ten 
per  cent  ahead  of  1951— with  prices  generally  a  little  lower. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  merchandising  developments 
of  1952  was  the  sales  success  of  summer  toy  promotions  by 
department  stores.  These  general  toy  promotions  appear 
to  have  gotten  their  initial  imp>etus  from  consumer  demand 
for  new  kinds  of  summer  items— the  plastic  wading  pool 
and  the  various  large  inflated  plastic  toys. 

This  new  category  of  volume  toy  department  merchan¬ 
dise— with  relatively  high  unit  price  tags— set  up  aggressive 
summer  promotions  for  a  wide  variety  of  toys  in  department 
stores  throughout  the  country.  Virtually  all  of  these  gen¬ 


eral  toy  promotions  were  successful  and  added  up  to  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  extra  business  for  department  store 
toy  departments. 

The  pattern  appeared  to  illustrate  very  dramatically  the 
merchandising  doctrine  that  the  consumer  will  buy  toys 
whenever  they  are  attractively  displayed. 

The  value  of  aggressive  promotions  at  other  times  of  the 
year  than  the  pre-Christmas  season  is  obvious— as  the  po¬ 
tential  of  both  the  stores’  facilities  for  handling  business 
and  the  consumer’s  f>ocketbook  are  already  well  exploited. 

The  continuing  high  birth  rate  during  the  past  12  years— 
estimated  to  be  more  than  40  per  cent  ahead  of  the  previous 
decade— is,  of  course,  the  fundamental  basis  for  general  op¬ 
timism  for  strong  demand  for  all  types  of  toys. 

The  very  wide  increase  in  parents’  appreciation  of  the 
educational  importance  of  a  variety  of  toys  suited  to  each 
child’s  age  level  is  another  factor  in  the  market  potential. 

This  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  toys  as  essential 
tools  of  child  development  is  another  factor  that  supjxjrts 
belief  in  continued  advance  in  the  volume  of  toy  sales. 

Another  favorable  factor  is  the  very  great  improvement 
in  designs  and  construction  which  increase  both  play  value 
and  durability.  American  toy  manufacturers  also  have 
made  much  progress  in  design  of  self-selling  packages  with 
informative  labels. 

All  in  all,  the  prospects  for  large  volume  toy  sales  in  1953 
look  exceptionally  bright.  The  toy  industry  has  staged 
sales  volume  advances  every  year  since  1932  and  seems  very 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 
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REAL  SMOKE 

MAGNE -TRACTION 

REAL  R.R.  REMOTE  CONTROL 
KNUCKLE  COUPLERS 

I  SOLID  STEEL  WHEELS 

BUILT-IN  WHISTLE 


World’s  Finest 
For  Over  50  Years 


THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION  •  15  EAST  26  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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ItHLETIC  GOODS 


By  CLAUDE  E.  CARR 

President,  Athletic  Goods  Manufacturers  Association 


'’I^HE  business  cycle  of  the  highly  specialized  athletic 
^  equipment  field  varies  only  slightly  from  that  of  the 
retail  dry  goods  industry.  Spring  and  summer  to  us  mean 
softball,  baseball,  golf,  and  tennis.  Fall  means  football,  and 
the  winter  months  bring  on  basketball.  Our  selling  seasons 
coincide  with  the  sports  calendar  of  America. 

The  year  1952  opened  rather  slowly,  with  sales  volume 
and  deliveries  decreased  markedly.  The  tempo  of  buying 
for  the  1952  summer  sf>orts  seasons  had  very  definitely 
slowed  down.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  this  year  would 
show  a  very  sharp  decrease  in  business  volume. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,’ 
the  tempo  of  buying  began  to  quicken.  It  was  not  a  sec¬ 
tional  increase,  but  rather  a  general,  nation-wide  increase 
in  buying  that  began  slowly  and  has  been  picking  up  ever 
since.  This  steady  increase  of  business  was  such  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  third  quarter,  the  first  quarter  losses  had 
been  overcome.  Buying  during  the  last  three  quarters  of 
1952  can  best  be  described  as  active,  healthy,  and  stable. 

This  condition  within  our  industry  is  certainly  hearten¬ 
ing.  We  feel  certain  that  the  momentum  of  the  current 
buying  situation  Will  hold,  all  other  things  being  equal,  at 
least  through  the  first  two  quarters  of  1953. 

Our  own  investigations  of  the  poor  first  quarter  of  1952 
indicate  that,  during  the  last  quarter  of  1951  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1952,  sporting  goods  dealers  were  clearing  out 


their  inventories  and  generally  getting  ready  for  the  1952 
season.  With  stocks  placed  in  good  order  during  the  winter 
season  of  1951-52,  they  were  ready  to  actively  promote  their 
new  merchandise  and  they  did  so  through  the  remainder 
of  1952. 

And  that’s  the  key,  we  believe,  to  the  active  buying  done 
by  the  sporting  goods  dealer  during  the  latter  months  of 
1952  .  .  .  promotion. 

Under  the  active  leadership  of  The  Athletic  Institute,  a 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1934  to  increase  par¬ 
ticipation  in  all  phases  of  athletics  and  recreation,  interest 
in  sports  and  recreation  has  gradually  increased.  American 
Legion  baseball.  Little  League  baseball,  the  American  Soft- 
ball  Association;  these,  and  many  other  sports  promotions, 
most  of  which  are  the  result  of  Athletic  Institute  planning, 
have  had  their  effect  on  the  athletic  equipment  industry. 

The  full  impact  of  these  promotions  and  their  im¬ 
portance  is  beginning  to  have  its  effect  on  the  sporting 
goods  dealer,  as  he  too  is  seeing  the  value  of  sports  promo¬ 
tion  and  is  beginning  to  promote  “sports  for  sports  sake” 
as  a  means  of  increasing  his  volume. 

With  dealers’  inventories  generally  in  their  best  condi¬ 
tion  in  years,  the  medium-range  outlook  for  our  industry 
is  very  bright.  With  sports  activity  and  interest  at  its  all- 
time  high,  1953  should  be  as  imp>ortant'a  year  as  has  ever 
been  experienced  in  the  athletic  equipment  industry. 
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norma  .  known  as  the  best 

in  4-Color  Quality  for  over  a  Generation 

•  Norma,  the  precision  4-in-l  pencil  of  long  recognized 
quality,  puts  color  at  your  fingertips.  Indispensable  for 
every  person  .  .  .  for  every  writing  need  .  .  .  for  reports, 
graphs,  charts,  plans,  sketches,  notes  —  wherever  color 
accent  helps  to  whisk  through  paper  work.  Equipped 
with  eraser  and  reserve  leads  .  .  .  Guaranteed  for 
mechanical  perfection. 

Norma  Pencils  may  be  engraved  with 
individual  or  firm  names  for  good-will 
gifts.  Write  for  quotations  on  engravings. 

NORMA  PENCILS  ARE  FAIR-TRADED 


4-Color  Models 


(A) 

104 

Chrome 

55.00 

58) 

104B 

Chrome,  Block  Trim 

5.00 

(C) 

204 

Monel 

6.00 

(D) 

304 

10  Kt.  Rolled  Gold  Plate 

7.50* 

(D) 

304B 

Some,  Block  Trim 

7.50* 

(E) 

404 

Sterling  Silver 

10.00* 

(F) 

504 

1/10  14  Kt.  Gold  Filled 

15.00* 

(F) 

SG 

14  Kt.  Gold,  Green  or  Natural 

100.00* 

3-Color  Models 

103 

Chrome 

$4.50 

I03B 

Chrome,  Black  Trim 

4.50 

Individually  Boxed 

•  Subject  to  20^c  Fed.  Tax 


L  Colors 
in  one 

=  Quality 
Iff  Pencil 
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By  WILLIAM  RODGERS  ' 

Research  Director,  Paper  Stationery  &  Tablet 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 


Danger  in  the  Stationery  Department 


: ;  YS/HEN  millions  of  Americans  began  putting  radios  into 

j;  ^  their  homes,  it  was  predicted  that  the  magic  new 
i  j  medium  w'ould  kill  newspapers.  For  who  would  read 
pafjers  and  books  w’ith  the  spoken  word  pouring  into  living 
j,  rooms  from  thousands  of  sources?  Years  ago,  it  was  pre- 
i  dieted  that  the  typewriter  would  make  handwriting  obso- 
I  lete.  More  recently,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  television 
would  lill  off  radio— and  maybe  the  movies,  too. 

^  Such  predictions  were  foolish,  but  they  have  neverthe- 
i  less  been  a  factor  in  popular  thought  and  reaction.  It  seems 
*  to  some  of  us  in  the  industry  which  manufactures  and 
I  markets  correspondence  writing  pajrer  that  some  depart- 
■  ment  stores  have  evolved  management  and  merchandising 
I  policies  which  assume  that  writing  paper,  like  the  horse- 
j  less  carriage,  isn’t  here  to  stay. 

f  As  inch  after  inch  of  counter  space,  normally  allotted  to 
1  writing  paper,  is  eaten  up  by  stacks  of  novelty  items  and 
I  gaudy  trappings  w’hich  reflect  the  unsound  hop)e  for  a  quick 
^  dollar,  department  store  shoppers  are  left  w'ondering  what 
J  ever  became  of  those  boxes  of  writing  paper  that  put  the 
I  real  glory  into  a  stationery  department.  It  is  conceded 
I  that  only  relatively  few  department  stores  have  relegated 
'I  correspondence  pap)er  to  a  secondary  position  in  stationery 
I  departments.  Possibly  the  practice  isn’t  even  enough  in 
I  evidence  to  indicate  a  trend.  But  if  there  is  such  a  trend, 
ij  it  promises  damage  and  danger.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
Sv  how  soon  some  department  stores  find  it  out— before  the 
'I  I  damage  is  done,  or  after  it  materializes, 
jt  Some  time  ago  manufacturers  of  corresjxindence  paper 

I  [  assembled  some  of  their  choice  and  staple  boxes  into  a  dis- 
j  t  play  in  the  lobby  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Building 

I I  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  were  the  usual  boxes,  present- 
ing  a  range  of  color,  variety,  texture  and  price  from  each 

[ii  manufacturer’s  normal  production.  Yet  the  show  stopped 
|i  traffic!  Scurrying  secretaries,  clerks  and  tourists  paused  in 
■jjj  awe  before  the  great  glass  cases  containing  the  array  of 
I  boxes. 

"Where  do  they  hide  this  stuff?’’  one  unbelieving  woman 
asked.  “Why  can’t  you  find  this  in  the  stores?’’  Dozens  of 
pas;ers-by  w’anted  to  know’  where  they  could  buy  specific 


boxes  on  view. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  searched  the  stationery 
departments  of  large  department  stores  to  buy  a  variety  of 
boxed  writing  pap>er  to  supply  radio  and  television  give¬ 
away  shows.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  build  a  complete 
“wardrobe”  of  stationery  from  the  stocks  on  hand  in  any 
one  store— and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  upon  manufacturers  to  send  boxes  from  their  factories, 
because  none  of  the  stores  we  visited  had  them  on  hand 
at  all. 

Why  should  such  a  condition  prevail,  even  in  isolated  in¬ 
stances,  at  America’s  favorite  shopping  level?  Boxed  writ¬ 
ing  pap>er,  inflation  to  the  contrary,  is  offered  by  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  same  price  ranges,  in  the  same  or  improved 
quality,  and  in  a  wider  variety  of  styles  and  packaging  than 
it  was  a  decade  ago.  The  volume  of  letter  writing  has  not 
diminished;  indeed,  evidence  points  toward  an  increase 
in  letter  writing. 

Typewriters,  radio,  television,  telephones,  comic  books 
and  other  mechanized  devices  of  information  may  come— 
and  keep  on  coming— but  literate,  thoughtful  people  seem 
to  go  on  writing  letters  and  communicating  with  each 
other  in  that  intimate,  personal,  civilized  way  that  always 
has  been  a  hallmark  of  individuality,  good  sense  and  good 
taste.  Thus,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  wisdom  in  a 
policy  which  assumes  that  any  or  all  other  media  of  com¬ 
munication  must  supplant  staple  items  which  people  who 
read  and  write  always  want  to  buy.  They  want  to  buy  it, 
that  is,  until  and  unless  routine  shopping  tours  through 
leading  department  stores  make  it  clear  to  customers  that 
reasonable  requirements  for  writing  paper  cannot  be  filled. 

There  have  been  no  studies  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
general  or  widespread  lapse  on  the  part  of  stationery  de¬ 
partments;  but  perhaps  the  suggestion  of  it  indicates  why 
the  specialty  shop  and  the  gift  shop,  with  their  individual¬ 
ized  approach  to  customers,  seem  to  be  influencing  new 
friends. 

Many  writing  paper  manufacturers,  proudly  touting 
their  brand-name  gocxls,  as  well  as  the  Paper  Stationery  and 
Tablet  Manufacturers  Association,  to  which  most  of  them 
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belong,  are  deeply  concerned  about  department  store  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  policies  which  fail  to  consider 
the  basic  vitality  of  correspondence  paper.  For  this  mer¬ 
chandise  has  fashion,  color,  novelty  and  usefulness;  it  can 
be  profitably  promoted,  attractively  displayed  and  intelli¬ 
gently  merchandised.  It  has  high  appeal  as  a  gift  line.  (In¬ 
deed,  years  ago,  it  was  one  of  the  most  |x>pular  gifts  sold 
in  the  country.)  Stores  which  have  ever  put  promotion 
effort  into  National  Letter  Writing  Week  each  October  can 
rep>ort  on  the  validity  of  these  assertions. 


Department  stores,  to  be  sure,  face  the  eternal  problems 
of  personnel  turnover,  jx>orly  trained  salespeople,  crowded 
floor  and  counter  conditions,  and  mounting  operating  costs. 
These  are  difficult  to  control— and  at  the  same  time  chal¬ 
lenging.  What  every  store  can  control,  however,  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  position-  of  correspondence  paper  in  its  stationery 
department  and  the  amount  and  variety  it  keeps  on  hand. 

Adequate  supplies  and  variety,  plus  promotion,  display 
and  good  merchandising,  are  virtual  absolutes  in  any  list 
of  requisites  for  a  thriving  stationery  department. 


A.  Chattenge  ta  3Merchandiserss 

THE  BOOK  BUSINESS 


By  ROBERT  W.  PRASE 

Economic  Consultant, 
American  Book  Publishers 
Council,  Inc. 

■■■  N  spite  of  increased  competition  from  television,  the 
continued  growth  of  magazine  circulations,  and  other 
comp>etition  for  the  consumer’s  time  and  money,  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  retail  sales  of  hardbound  books  has  been  up>- 
ward  for  the  past  several  years.  In  1951,  over-the-counter 
sales  of  “trade”  or  general  books,  hardbound  reprints,  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  books  and  religious  books  (includ¬ 
ing  bibles,  testaments,  prayer  books  and  hymnals)  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $275,000,000.  Of  this  total,  trade  books  ac¬ 
counted  for  almost  half,  religious  books,  and  technical  and 
professional  books  for  almost  one  quarter  each,  and  hard¬ 
bound  reprints  for  the  remaining  five  per  cent  or  so. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  volume  of  book 
sales  for  the  year  just  being  completed,  because  bookselling 
is  seasonal,  and  a  large  projxjrtion  of  the  total  business  will 
be  done  during  the  pre-Christmas  p>eriod  which  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  as  this  is  written.  However,  estimates  indicate  that 
retail  sales  for  the  full  year  of  1952  will  show  an  increase 
over  1951  of  about  $15,000,000  or  total  sales  for  the  year  of 
approximately  $290,000,000.  It  is  expected  that,  barring  an 
unforeseen  break  in  general  business  activity,  this  trend  will 
continue  into  1953  with  an  anticipated  volume  for  that  year 
of  about  $305,000,000.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  book  prices  have  not  risen  commensurately 


with  the  rise  in  the  general  price  level,  and  that  the  in¬ 
creases  in  dollar  sales  do  not  conceal  a  drop  in  the  physical 
volume  of  sales.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  copies  of 
books  sold  has  also  been  increasing. 

Despite  this  continued  growth  in  production  and  sales 
of  books  the  industry  is  not  without  problems.  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  attractive  prices  to  the  public  together  with  ade¬ 
quate  operating  margins  for  retailers  is  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  economical  distribution  of  books  in  areas  of 
sparse  p>opulation  is  a  problem  which  has  yet  to  be  solved. 
The  slowing  down  of  the  spread  of  book  departments  in 
department  stores  is  disturbing.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
problems  which  concern  the  book  world.  However,  prob¬ 
lems  notwithstanding,  book  people  tend  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future.  Their  optimism  is  based  partially  on  the 
unique  place  occupied  by  books  among  communications 
media.  Like  the  legitimate  theatre  the  book  industry  has 
been  the  subject  of  obituaries  every  time  a  new  form  of 
communication  entered  the  field.  The  industry’s  p)erform- 
ance  during  the  rise  of  television  is  merely  the  most  recent 
demonstration  that  books  are  pre-eminent  as  the  means  for 
the  dissemination  of  [permanently  recorded  facts  and  ideas, 
and  that  books  are  therefore  as  essential  today  as  they  ever 
were. 

With  this  assurance  the  industry  sees  its  problems,  not 
as  threats  to  its  existence,  but  as  obstacles  which  tend  to 
limit  the  wide  distribution  of  books,  so  needed  by  our 
country  and  the  world.  These  problems,  then,  become 
challenges  and  their  solution  becomes  the  duty  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Through  individual  efforts  of  booksellers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  the  collective  activities  of  theit  trade  organiza¬ 
tions,  solutions  are  being  sought.  Book  consumption  is  still 
increasing  and  the  future  is  being  faced  with  confidence. 
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GREETING  CARDS 


By  S.  Q.  SHANNON 

Managing  Director,  National  Association 
of  Greeting  Card  Publishers 


^T^HE  year  1952  was  the  110th  anniversary  of  the  world’s 
first  Christmas  card,  which  was  created  in  a  London 
garret  in  1842  by  an  engraver’s  apprentice  named  William 
Maw  Egley.  His  simple  and  charming  delineation  of  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  carried  the  popular  greeting  we  all 
know  so  well— “A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
to  You.” 

During  the  recent  pre-holiday  season,  it  required  over 
one  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  postage  stamps  to 
mail  the  one-and-a-half  billion  Christmas  cards  exchanged 
by  friends  and  relatives  throughout  the  United  States. 

Certainly  today,  the  Christmas  card,  and  in  fact  all  greet¬ 
ing  cards,  play  an  ever-expanding  role  in  the  emotional  and 
sentimental  life  of  the  American  people. 

That’s  because  greeting  cards  are  a  special  means  of  senti¬ 
mental  communication.  Indicative  of  man’s  concern  for 
his  friends  and  loved  ones,  the  ancient  Egyptians  conveyed 
their  greetings  and  salutations  by  means  of  papyrus  scrolls. 
The  Ap)ostle  Paul’s  phrase  in  the  Bible,  “Grace  to  you  and 
peace,”  further  verifies  this. 

In  our  modern  world,  the  greeting  card  serves  as  a  warm 
handshake  across  the  miles.  Greeting  cards  say  the  im¬ 
portant  things  we  want  to  say  better  than  we  can  say  them 
ourselves.  Once  considered  a  passing  fad,  the  sending  of 
greeting  cards  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  today 
they  are  available  to  the  public  in  over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  retail  outlets. 

The  history  of  the  greeting  card  business  is  one  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  race  to  keep  up  with  growing  demand.  When  Louis 
Prang,  the  first  American  greeting  card  publisher,  offered 
his  Christmas  cards  to  the  public  in  the  year  1875,  the  cus¬ 
tom  took  a  firm  hold  and  not  even  the  great  depression  of 
the  30’s  made  any  appreciable  dent  in  its  progress. 

Many  of  the  leading  greeting  card  publishers  of  today 
entered  the  field  directly  after  the  turn  of  this  century. 
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The  dislocations  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  added  to  the 
recognition  of  the  greeting  card  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
personal  contacts,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  industry 
reached  its  all-time  peak  in  volume  and  number  of  units 
in  the  past  war  year  of  1950.  Since  1950,  both  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  standpoint,  the  greeting  card  busi¬ 
ness  has  reached  levels  undreamed  of  by  pioneer  publishers. 

In  recent  years,  through  the  adoption  of  modern  mer¬ 
chandising,  advertising  and  promotion  methods,  brand 
name  identification  has  taken  on  a  new  significance.  Retail¬ 
ing  procedures  have  been  streamlined  and  the  hazard  of 
excessive  carry-over  in  both  seasonal  and  everyday  greeting 
cards  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Women  have  always  been  the  greatest  users  of  greeting 
cards  but  now,  more  and  more,  men  are  finding  that  the 
sending  of  cards  is  an  important  factor  in  their  social  and 
business  lives.  This  is  particularly  true  of  birthday  cards. 
The  maintenance  of  a  well-organized  birthday  greeting  card 
list  brings  rich  dividends  in  good-will. 

Accompanying  the  rapid  strides  in  merchandising  effi¬ 
ciency,  greeting  cards  have  enjoyed  a  parallel  growth  in 
product  quality.  In  a  modern  display  of  greeting  cards,  you 
find  the  very  finest  examples  of  color  reproductions,  sp>ecial- 
ly  made  pap>er  stocks  and  combinations  of  sentiment  and 
design  that  are  extremely  appealing  to  the  eye  and  heart. 

In  the  trade,  it  is  said,  “It  is  the  design  that  attracts,  but 
it  is  the  verse  that  sells.”  This  has  never  been  truer  than  it 
is  today. 

The  greeting  card  industry  approaches  1953,  confident 
that  it  has  the  know-how,  the  initiative  and  the  background 
of  over  50  years  of  successful  operation  to  enable  it  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  greeting  cards  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Greeting  cards,  w'hich  do  so  much  to  maintain  and 
preserve  both  social  and  sentimental  contacts,  might  other¬ 
wise  be  neglected  or  lost  completely.  ' 
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Your  Greeting  Card  Department 
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Send  for 
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Today 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


-ZONE _ STATE. 


Layaway, 
Time  Payment  Accounting 
in  Half  the  Time . . . 

with  NO  Transcription  Errors 


More  speed  and  greater  accuracy,  as  you  know,  don’t  usually  go 
together.  That’s  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  multi¬ 
poster  is  such  good  news  for  you. 

Here’s  how  Multi-Poster  gives  you  both:  With  Multi-Poster 
in  your  cashier  cages  or  on  a  counter,  you  write  the  entry  only 
once— on  either  your  receipt  or  ledger  form.  Multi-Poster  gives 
you  carbons,  correctly  aligned,  on  the  other  form  and  on  a 
journal  tape  too.  You  can  figure  for  yourself 
the  substantial  savings  in  time  you’ll  make 
when  one  writing  takes  the  place  of  three. 
And  you  can’t  make  transcription  errors— 
for  there  is  no  transcription  I 
You’ll  speed  customer  service  too,  and 
build  good  will,  with  Multi-Poster.  Rush 
the  coupon  today  for  full  information  on 
this  simple,  low-cost  accounting  device. 

P.S.  Multi-Poster  uses  the  ptopular  6  x  8i/^" 
ledger  sheet;  other  sizes  also.  Often  your 
present  ledger  sheet  can  be  used. 


MANAGEMENT  CONTROLS  LIBRARY,  ROOM  1627 
315  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  at  once  my  copy  of  Booklet  LL  181. 

NAME _ 


JKoMagL 
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Industrial  Buyers  Foresee 
A  Healthy  Deflationary  Trend 


By  R.  C.  SWANTON 

Chairman,  Business  Survey  Committee, 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents 


Business  Survey  of  the  National  Association  of  Pur- 
-*■  chasing  Agents  is  the  composite  opinion  of  some  200 
industrial  purchasing  agents,  selected  from  the  15,000  mem¬ 
bership  of  N.A.P.A.  for  their  ability,  type  of  industry  rep¬ 
resented,  and  geographical  location,  so  as  to  give  a  cross 
section  of  industrial  purchasing  fact,  p>olicy  and  opinion 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  information  is  cur¬ 
rent,  and  no  attempt  is  made  at  long  term  forecasting.  Re¬ 
ports  are  not  statistical  and  are  not  based  on  a  weighted 
index. 

•  Five  general  categories  of  industrial  activity  are  re¬ 
ported  on  monthly:  Production,  Order  Book  Position,  Price 
Trend,  Inventory,  and  Employment.  These  five  factors 
form  the  basis  for  Buying  Policy,  which  is  so  important  in 
analyzing  the  trend  of  industrial  business. 

Prior  to  the  steel  strike,  the  survey  rejxjrted  a  gradual 
recession  from  the  peaks  of  the  Korean  war  scare  buying, 
which  started  first  at  the  consumer  level  in  July  1950,  and 
was  given  imf>etus  later  by  the  imp>osition  of  government 
controls  over  use  of  certain  materials  and  on  prices. 

The  steel  strike,  affecting  so  much  of  our  industry,  caused 
a  nose  dive  in  production  and  back  orders  in  June  and 
July.  Immediately  following  its  settlement,  there  was  a 
tremendous  upsurge  in  new  orders,  and  production 
hastened  to  catch  up  with  the  new  demand.  Purchasing 
executives  did  not  v'ew  this  pick-up  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  boom,  but  considered  it  to  be  the  end  of,  and  the  re¬ 
covery  from,  an  artificially  low  three  months  caused  by  the 
steel  strike  and  summer  industrial  vacations. 

Given  to  short  range  forecast,  the  Surveys  indicated  good 
business  expected  through  the  first  quarter  of  1953,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  conservative  buying  policy  of  “hand-to- 


mouth”  to  90  days  forward  coverage  reported  by  over  90 
f)er  cent  of  industrial  buyers. 

This  does  not  mean  an  over-all  pessimistic  view  of  the 
future.  It  is  a  cautious  buying  attitude  dictated  by: 

1.  Increasing  availability  of  many  materials  which 
have  been  on  the  critical  shortage  list. 

2.  The  trend  to  lower  prices  in  basic  commodities 
which  started  by  weakness  in  foreign  markets. 

3.  The  great  increase  in  production  facilities  since 
the  war.  Modern  facilities  designed  for  lower  cost 
production. 

4.  The  imminent  release  of  government  material 
and  price  controls,  which  will  bring  commodities 
to  a  buyer-seller  price  level  of  free  trading,  sub¬ 
ject  to  realistic  supply  and  demand. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  barring  war,  government  stimu¬ 
lants  and  strikes,  that  our  industrial  economy  is  in  a  healthy 
deflationary  cycle.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  can  be 
a  year  of  boomlets  and  mild  recessions,  with  the  general 
trend  back  to  a  more  normal  business  basis.  With  raw 
material  inventories  down,  short  range  commitment  policy 
and  new  lower  cost  production  capacities,  with  proven 
management,  which  has  guided  industry  through  the  post¬ 
war  boom,  the  Korean  war  scare  buying  spasm,  the  sharp 
recession  of  1949  and  the  1952  steel  crisis,  industry  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  seasoned  to  take  the  ups  and  the  downs  and  roll 
with  the  punches.  Outside  of  more  war,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  picture  to  make  a  boom.  Recession?  Probably  yes- 
mild,  not  drastic— a  gradual  settling  to  a  normal  supply- 
demand  level. 
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upplies  for  Retail  Showmen 


By  JOHN  F.  BOWMAN,  JR. 

Managing  Director,  National  Association  of  Display  Industries 
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National  Association  of  Display  Industries  conduct- 
•-  ed  two  market  w-eeks  for  the  display  trade  during  1952— 
both  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  New  York  City.  Presen¬ 
tations  covered  all  promotional  requirements  for  w’indow' 
and  interior  treatments  throughout  the  merchandising 
year.  In  addition,  of  course,  members  of  the  NADI  showed 
fixtures  and  store  equipment  for  new  installations  and  re¬ 
placement  units  in  racks,  cardholders,  counter  and  table 
displayers,  mannequins,  fabrics,  pajjers  and  floorings  for 
displays.  Biggest  of  the  events  was  the  June  1952  Market 
Week  stressing  Fall  and  Christmas  lines.  The  December 
1952  Market  Week  covered  all  merchandising  programs 
from  early  January  through  June  and  July. 

Also,  during  1952,  the  NADI  began  the  development  of 
clinics  and  workshops  for  smaller  stores  which  do  not  re¬ 
tain  permanent  display  [personnel.  The  first  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  About  250  retailers  from  all 
types  of  stores  attended  the  one-day  session  which  covered 
basic  display  techniques  and  practices.  Aimed  at  making 
the  benefits  of  display  more  familiar  to  the  smaller  oper¬ 
ator,  the  event  devoted  most  time  to  demonstrations  rather 
than  lectures. 

Research  into  the  selling  value  of  window  and  interior 
display  techniques  and  methods  was  continued  during  the 
past  year.  Results  will  be  held  up  until  all  types  of  stores, 
large  and  small,  are  covered.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
studies  conducted  by  New  York  University  for  the  N.\DI, 
the  results  of  which  w'ere  published  in  two  volumes. 

Two  Market  Weeks  will  be  held  iri  1953.  First  will  be 
in  June  (26-30)  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago. 
This  will  cover  Fall  and  Christmas  items  for  retail  stores 
from  small  shops  to  the  largest  department  units.  Units  for 
every  type  of  display  w'ill  be  shown  and  all  retail  depart¬ 


ments  or  sections  will  be  covered  for  point  of  sale  presenta¬ 
tion  of  merchandise.  Second  will  be  in  December  (13-17) 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  New  York.  Coverage  will  be 
for  all  units  involved  in  the  six  months  from  January  to 
June,  1954. 

The  coming  year  will  see  a  continuation  of  clinics  and 
workshops  with  events  scheduled  for  St.  Louis,  Ann  Arbor, 
Des  Moines  and  Houston  during  the  first  three  months. 
While  designed  for  the  smaller  store,  they  have  a  definite 
appeal  to  all  w’ho  have  consumer  contact  and  merchandise 
to  distribute.  Staffs  for  these  events  are  drawn  from  a  pool 
of  experienced  display  men  and  women. 

Figures  for  display  for  1952  indicate  a  greater  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  than  1951,  but  unit  volume  remains  about  the  same 
or  slightly  ahead.  With  a  projected  lower  cost  of  units  for 
1953  there  seems  every  promise  that  net  profits  will  increase 
slightly.  Business  in  the  field  will  be  dejiendent  on  store 
budgets  as  it  has  always  been.  Because  1953  appears  to  hold 
the  promise  of  aggressive  selling  requirements,  and  because 
the  display  industry  provides  the  most  impact  for  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  point  of  sale,  the  industry  is  preparing  for  more 
business  and  is  anticipating  even  better  relations  with  store 
personnel  than  it  has  enjoyed  recently. 

There  should  be  an  even  closer  coojjeration  in  1953  be¬ 
tween  the  NADI  and  the  NRDGA  Visual  Merchandising 
Group.  Preliminary  planning  for  meetings  and  activities 
has  already  been  discussed.  This  participation  will  cover 
dates  for  NRDGA-VMG  events  and  NADI  Market  Weeks, 
cooperation  of  VMG  members  in  clinics  and  w'orkshops, 
and  advisory  conferences  on  display  planning  and  produc¬ 
tion.  These  conferences  will  stress  the  adaptation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  mutual  suggestions  for  better  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  display  presentations. 
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LOOK 


KORRECT-WAY 

DISPLAY  EQUIPMENT 

<f«Wl 


...because  Korrect-way  manufaclures  the  most  comprehensive  line  of 
display  products  in  the  country  today  at  popular  prices.  Korrect-way 
designs  and  manufactures  in  Metal,  Wood,  and  Plastics.  Korrect-way's 
women's,  men's  and  children's  manikins  are  famous  from  coast  to 
coast.  This  ad  illustrates  literature  covering  only  a  portion  of  the 
many  items  available. 


YOUR  ONE  DEPENDABLE  AND  RELIABLE  SOURCE  FOR 
THE  FOLLOWING  DISPLAY  PRODUCTS 


Women's,  men's  and  children's  manikins . . .  Ladies'  and  men's  forms . . .  Millinery 
heads  . . .  Metal  display  stands  and  displayers . .  .Wood  display  stands  and  dis- 
players...Card  and  price  ticket  holders... Metal  and  wood  garment  racks  and 
costumers  .  .  .  Showcases,  counters  and  floor  merchandising  units  .  .  .  Metal  and 
wood  store  furniture  . .  .  Deca  Poles. 


DESIGN  AND  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANTS  FOR  SELF 
SELECTION  AND  SELF  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


•  •  •  oeau  monae  •  •  • 

FASHION  ACADEMY  GOLD  MEDAL 
AWARD  HIGH  STYLE  MANIKINS 

1953  will  sell  fasKion  in  your  store  and  prod 
'fits.  Write  for  Brocliure! 


more  pro! 


V  STOIE 
MOOERNtZATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Call  or  write  your  Korrect-way  distributor  for  catalogs  and  brochures  on 
Korrect-way  Display  Equipment  or  write  direct  to: 


KORRECT-WAY  DISPLAYS 


DIVISION 

AMERICAN  FIXTURE  A  MFC.  CO.  •  2300  LOCUST  ST.  •  ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOUR 
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J%feu?  Techniques  to  Improve 


STORE  PLANNING 


0 


By  EDWARD  E.  ASHLEY 
Consulting  Engineer 


\^/  HEN  customer  response  to  your  store  compels  such 
”  spontaneous  comments  as  “What  a  delightful  store!” 
or  “I  just  love  to  shop  at  Jones'  in  Silvertown,”  your  selling 
transactions  are  already  off  to  a  flying  start. 

Simple,  smart  appearance,  with  cheerful,  comfortable 
and  bright  interiors  and  effectively  arranged  store  fixturing 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  By  careful  planning  such  stores  are 
available  within  the  limits  of  prudent  capital  improvement 
budgets  and  without  burdening  of  annual  maintenance- 
operating  costs. 

A  new  shopping  center  store  or  a  branch  suburban  store 
or  the  modernization  and  expansion  of  the  main  store 
building  is  without  a  doubt  among  imfK>rtant  items  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  desks  of  many  store  executives  today.  To  the 
store  executive  who  is  already  a  veteran  of  many  store  ex¬ 
pansions  or  improvement  operations,  the  responsibilities 
of  campaigning  another  project  are  seldom  considered  a 
simple  assignment.  For  those  who  have  limited  experi¬ 
ence  in  assuming  these  responsibilities,  many  trying  ex¬ 
periences  and  difficult  decisions  will  be  in  the  offing  to  as¬ 
sure  realization  of  the  desired  results. 

After  35  years’  association  with  store  managements  as  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  and  technical  advisor,  I  find  that  all  the 
things  we  did  yesterday  only  prepare  us  to  approach  with  a 


better  degree  of  confidence,  the  application  of  the  new 
technics,  materials  and  facilities  now  available. 

Th«  Suburban  Store 

Among  important  and  basic  considerations  in  the  satel¬ 
lite-suburban  store  development  is  the  selection  of  the  site. 
While  many  sites  may  be  strategically  well  located  and  on 
general  insp>ection  appear  favorable,  serious  problems  can 
arise.  They  can  run  up  construction  and  operating  costs 
to  unfavorable  levels  or  develop  customer  resistance  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome. 

Further,  the  plot  should  permit  parking  in  close  proximi¬ 
ty  to  the  store  without  the  use  of  steep  hazardous  grades. 
Careful  analysis  must  be  made  of  present  and  future  traffic 
flow  on  highways  surrounding  the  project  and  assurance  ob¬ 
tained  that  women  drivers  can  safely  and  confidently  enter 
and  leave  the  parking  areas. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  having  a 
careful  analysis  made  of  the  utilities  to  assure  their  ade¬ 
quacy,  stability  and  cost,  including  water  supply  for  gen¬ 
eral  usage  and  hre  protection,  electric  energy  and  gas  ser¬ 
vices.  If  no  public  sewers  are  available,  the  practicability  of 
providing  a  private  sewage  disposal  plant  within  reasonable 
cost  limits  must  be  explored.  Subgrade  conditions  are  im- 
fHjrtant,  as  clay,  stone  or  very  wet  soil  are  not  well  suited 
for  construction  of  such  a  plant. 

If  subsoil  conditions  have  jxjor  load-bearing  character¬ 
istics,  it  may  be  found  piling  would  be  required  which  can 
in  some  cases  seriously  influence  construction  budgets. 

Before  Arm  commitments  are  made  on  a'  site,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  physical 
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MOSLER 

ELECTRIC 

the  fully  automatic  rotary  card  file 


THE  NEW  AND  REVOlUTIONARY 


ELECTRIC 


Here,  at  last,  is  the  IDEAL  rotary  card  filing  system. 
Revo-File  brings  the  records  to  you— uses  your  present 
cards,  eliminates  fatigue,  reduces  office  costs,  offers 
greatest  efficiency.  Four  different  models  to  fit  all 
standard  card  sizes :  3"  x  5",  4"  x  6",  5"  x  8",  314"  x  7%' 
(tabulating  cards).  Off -standard  card  size  models 
can  be  made  on  special  orders. 

Revo-File  has  perfect  application  in  department  stores 
for  credit  history  records,  term  files  and  stock  controls. 


BY  EVERY  STANDARD  DF  COMPARISON 


S  tarts  revolving  when  key  is  pushed 

selects  automatically,  desired  card 
location  and  shortest  distance  to  it 

stops  when  section  wanted  is  in 
most  efficient  operating  position. 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  REVOLVING  FILE! 


Proving  its 
advantages  in  cash 
handling  in 
department  stores 
throughout  the 
country,  the  Mosler 
Cash-O-Matic 
System  eliminates 
cash  stations, 
cashiers,  and  need 
for  clerks  to  line 
up  to  receive  and 
return  their 
change  funds  and 
day’s  receipts. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON,  TODAY,  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

I - 

THE  MOSLER  SAFE  COMPANY.  Oept  NR 
320  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Without  any  obligation  to  me, 
please  send  descriptive  literature  on  the 

n  MOSLER  REVO-FILE 
n  MOSLER  CASH-O-MATIC  SYSTEM 


Mosler  Safe 


NAME- 


FIRM- 


ADDRESS, 

cin _ 


-STATE. 
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conditions  to  assure  against  later  regrets. 

Trends  in  Store  Construction 

Changes  in  store  building  design  are  gradual  and  cumu¬ 
lative,  not  sudden  or  radical.  We  all  know,  however,  that 
continuous  and  p>ersistent  efforts  have  been  exercised  to 
obtain  a  more  efficient  selling  plant.  In  recent  years  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  mechanical-electrical  and 
transportation  facilities  to  provide  the  standards  of  com¬ 
fort,  environment  and  service— which  are  considered  essen¬ 
tial  to  effective  merchandising  today. 

Current  trends  in  store  design  and  construction  have 
also  been  to  a  large  degree  influenced  by  costs.  While  the 
basic  cost  of  the  structure  has  kept  well  within  the  general 
rise  in  the  commodity  price  index  for  the  last  20  years, 
many  imp>ortant  refinements  have  been  added.  These,  in¬ 
clude:  freedom  for  columns  on  close  centers;  complete  year 
around  air  conditioning;  modern  lighting  giving  three  to 
four  times  more  light;  flat  hung  ceilings  that  conceal  all 
the  utilities;  better  and  more  rapid  transportation  facilities; 
electric  security  protection;  sound  systems,  and  many  other 
technical  developments,  all  of  which  have  markedly  influ¬ 
enced  the  base  cost  of  the  store  building. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  cost  of  the  mechanical-electrical, 
fire  protection  and  transportation  facilities  were  15  per  cent 


to  20  p)er  cent  of  the  total  worth  of  the  building.  By  com¬ 
parison,  the  same  trades  today  approximate  33  ^r  cent  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  store,  but  in  many  cases 
these  new  facilities  substantially  reduce  ojierating-mainte- 
nance  costs. 

New  Technics  and  Materials 

Lower  finished  ceiling  heights  approximating  lOi/^  to 
1 1 1/2  feet  in  height  are  acceptable  with  the  use  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  higher  intensity  lighting  and  are  now  found 
in  both  the  large  and  small  store.  Holding  ceiling  heights 
to  these  lower  levels  reduces  cubical  contents  and  is  directly 
reflected  in  building  costs. 

Fibre  and  non-combustible  acoustic  tile  ceilings  with  a 
new  simplified  form  of  suspension  are  receiving  increasing 
acceptance  because  of  lower  cost  per  square  foot  than  other 
forms  of  construction. 

Plastic  floor  tile  is  available  which  is  acid-  and  water- 
resistant,  capable  of  withstanding,  without  marking,  the 
pressure  of  heavy  materials  rolled  over  its  surface  and  suit¬ 
able  for  laying  on  damp  proofed  concrete  floor  built  on  a 
grade  or  in  basements. 

The  development  of  crystal-clear  lens  equipment  having 
high  efficiency  without  glare  permits  ready  solution  to  some 
former  lighting  problems.  The  fluorescent  lamp,  now  sup>- 
plied  with  better  quality  of  light,  longer  life  and  higher 


Opening  a  branch  store  means 
dealing  with  new  problems 

-  Some  of  them  are  the  same  old  headaches  with  a  new  twist  .  .  .  some  of 

them  are  brand  new  .  .  .  ALL  OF  THEM  are  brought  to  light  in  ..  . 

The  Organization  and  Operation  of 

BRANCH  STORES 

newly-published  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
edited  by  Beatrice  Judelle,  Research  Editor  of  STORES  magazine. 

Designed  for  top  management,  this  original  study  offers  a  broad  view  of  the  many  problems 
affecting  each  field  of  store  management  when  an  expansion  is  planned.  Prom  selecting  a  site 
to  promoting  credit,  BRANCH  STORES  reviews  and  analyzes  the  common  and  uncommon  prob¬ 
lems^  of  the  newest  development  in  American  retailing. 

Price:  $4.75  to  NRDGA  members.  (Non-eligible  non-member:  $6.00.  Eligible  non-member:  $7.50) 

YOU  CAN  GET  YOUR  COPY  TODAY  AT  THE  CONVENTION  PUBLICATIONS  DESK  IN  THE 
REGISTRATION  ROOM  OR  BY  WRITING  THE  NRDGA  AT  100  W.  31  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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mannequins  -|  •  -g 

papers  lOY  QlSplay 

fabrics 

novelties 

fixtures 


accessories 
flowers 
decoratives 
set  pieces 
post,  ledge  and  case  units 
plaster 
plastic 
papier-mache 
wood 
metal 
floorings 
backgrounds 
window 
interior 
outdoor 


this  is  your  hallmark 
of  QUALITY 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 


PROGESSIVE  MERCHANDISE 
PRESENTATION 


The  NADI  will  be  happy  to  assist  your  display  department  and  to  supply 
them  with  information  about  its  members  and  their  products,  in  any  of 
the  above  categories,  upon  request.  No  obligation  of  course.  \A/rlter 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

203  NORTH  WABASH  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  I,  ILLINOIS 
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output  per  watt,  becomes  a  better  compaiuon  to  the  incan¬ 
descent  lamp  for  lighting  selling  areas  where  mixed  light¬ 
ing  should  always  be  used. 

Public  address  sound  systems,  now  develof>ed  to  permit 
sectionalizing  operations  and  also  employed  for  executive 
paging  and  dismissal  bell  service,  are  finding  increasing 
usage  and  are  available  from  several  manufacturers. 

The  elimination  of  night  watchmen  and  the  installation 
of  central  station  electric  protection  of  the  building  have 
effected  substantial  dollar  savings  for  many  stores. 

Electronically  actuated  doors  will  see  an  increasing  usage 
at  service  locations  and  for  store  entrances  where  traffic 
flow  is  heavy  and  customers  carry  packages.  Many  food 
chains  are  standardizing  in  their  use  and  several  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  already  enjoying  the  advantages  and  con 
venience  they  provide. 

Air  conditioning  is  employing  higher  velocity  air  dis¬ 
tribution  permitting  use  of  smaller  ducts.  Electronic  filters 
have  proven  they  pay  themselves  off  by  reducing  spoilage, 
housekeeping  and  repainting  operations.  Better  precision 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  refrigeration  plant 
equipment  and  auxiliaries  will  give  longer  operating  life. 

The  use  of  high  pressure  hot  water  heating  for  stores  is 
now  practical  and  in  many  localities  will  offer  favorable 
opportunities  for  better  heating  and  f)ermit  simplification 


ol  coastructioii  details  in  selling  basements  and  for  first 
floors  built  on  the  ground.  The  increasing  use  of  natural 
gas  as  a  fuel  offers  further  economies  in  investment  dollars 
as  well  as  operating  costs. 

Elevators  will  be  illuminated  more  brightly  and  the  com¬ 
plete  luminous  cab  ceiling  is  in  prospect.  Escalators  with 
full  balustrade  lighting  or  lighting  projected  close  to  the 
steps  for  the  entire  run  are  going  to  be  employed  in  more 
and  more  places. 

VVe  may  expect  an  increased  use  of  metal  skins  or  plastics 
on  the  exterior  of  buildings.  This  technic  is  now  well 
established  and  its  use  for  store  buildings  should  find  equal 
acceptance. 

The  development  and  planning  of  the  store  has  long 
occupied  my  interest,  as  in  no  other  type  of  commercial 
structure  is  there  reflected  so  directly  the  need  to  coordi¬ 
nate  construction  with  the  technics  by  which  the  owner  ran 
successfully  ojjerate  his  business. 

The  merchants  of  America  are  men  of  strong  decisions, 
gifted  with  vision  and  the  courage  to  invest  and  expand  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  markets  of  tomorrow.  Their 
achievements,  I  have  found,  are  not  confined  alone  to 
maintaining  good  dividend  records;  they  are  also  continu 
ously  endeavoring  to  provide,  for  their  customers  and  per- 
sqnnel,  better  buildings  with  facilities  and  conveniences 
that  establish  standards  which  others  follow. 


INTERESTED  IN  EXPOSED  SELLING?  SELF-SERVICE? 

Then  you  will  want  to  read 

SIMPLIFIED  SELLING 

a  new  report  by  the  Store  Management  Group.  It  tells 

•  The  basic  philosophy  of  better  service  and  increased  sales  underlying  The  Hecht  Company’s  store-wide 
“exjxjsed  selling”  approach,  with  six  photographic  examples  of  its  practical  application,  as  set  forth  by 
Morris  Moss,  Hecht’s  Store  Manager. 

•  How  the  manufacturer  can  help  to  improve  your  selling  service,  as  outlined  by  Howard  M.  Cowee, 
Vice-President  of  W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates— with  pictures  of  six  fixtures  specially  designed  for 
simplified  selling. 

•  How  to  improve  service  and  production  (1)  by  better  layout,  and  (2)  by  using  area  salespeople,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  James  H.  Brewer,  Staff  Operating  Manager  of  The  Broadway  Department  Store— with  repro 
ductions  of  five  charts  illustrating  actual  layout  planning. 

The  price  of  this  compact  report  (41  pages  with  17  illustrations)  is  $2.00  to  members,  $5.00  to  non-member 
stores,  and  $3.00  to  other  non-members— and  it's  so  well  worth  reading  that  you  will  want  more  than  one  copy 
once  you've  seen  it.  Examine  a  copy  and  place  your  order  at  the  Publications  Desk,  Registration  Room,  during  the 
convention;  or  order  from: 

j 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

National  Rotail  Dry  Ooedt  Anociotion,  100  Wool  31  Stroot,  Now  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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NOW  IN  USE  IN  HUNDREDS  OF  AMERICA'S  GOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


FACTS  and  Experience  PROVE  WLS  V/SUS/ S/Sfft 


methods  and  fixtures  SELL  MORE  at  lower 
cost  of  selling,., and  greater  customer  satisfaction 


ll'f  time  to  change  to  DIESEL  SELLING  POWER 


It’s  too  costly  to  stick  with  old  methods  and  equipment, 
when  new  engineered  ways  prove  and  out-distance  .  .  . 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  obsolescence.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  our  proven  by  research  inventions  for 
better  retailing. 


rot  lAILIY,  GtllN  *  ILOIt-(tGAI) 

New  “Sales  Slant"  button  section — 500  styles  on  open  view,  10,000 
in  stock  in  drawers.  More  Soles . . .  Faster  Sales  . . .  More  Profits. 


rot  HICKOK 

Stores  report  300%  and  more  increase.  No  added  selling 
cost — greater  customer  satisfaction — easy  to  select — less 
out  of  best  Sellers— more  sales  per  square  foot. 


FOR  EKCO 

Set  of  8  different  fixtures. 
Each  unit  in  its  place— ease  of 
selection.  Every  store  reports 
increased  Sales  with  ease. 


Tifxite 

Ask  our  ossedolo  to 
coll  and  tee  you  soon 
—no  obligation 


n  I  FOR  SPOOL  COTTON 

_ I  . . .  Notions  of  all  Types.  Hundreds  of  stores  now  enjoy  this 

new  Section.  Complete  showing  and  reserve  stocks  with 
inventory  control. 

W.  L.STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

346  NORTH  JUSTINE  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  lUINOIS 

Specie/Ms  im  Morchondiso  Protontetwe  •  DtmomitruHou  *  Dkpioyt  •  ExkiUH 


New  Ekeo  Stainless  Steel  Dia- 
mondware  Fixture.  Presents  lavely 
new  patterns  in  open  stock  and 
gift  box  arrangements.  All  styled 
in  traditional  Silversmiths  manner. 


ff’s  the  fotf  3  reef  that  count  most 
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More  Sales  from 


^Better 


R 


ackaging 


all  types  of  “silent  salesmen”  among  various  kinds  of 
“quality-appeal”  packages,  none  carries  greater  prestige 
than  the  setup  pap>er  box.  No  other  package,  especially 
pa{>er  package,  offers  the  great  variety  of  color,  design, 
shape,  mechanical  construction  or  protection  found  in  a 
setup  box.  A  setup  box  looks  expensive. 

All  of  this  versatility,  with  the  proper  label  design,  adds 
up  to  a  package  that  has  attention-getting  value  and  the 
power  to  make  strong  appeal  to  desires  or  appetites.  It  is 
most  effective  point-of-purchase  advertising  and  “silent 
salesman”  combined. 

Moreover,  setup  boxes  can  now  be  made  in  large  volume 
at  low  cost.  New  machinery,  made  generally  available  to 
the  industry  during  the  past  five  years,  now  handles  most 
of  the  intricate  covering  work  automatically. 

But  something  else  equally  basic  is  happening  to  the  set¬ 
up  box  industry.  Many  companies  in  this  field  are  no 
longer  selling  boxes  as  such.  Rather,  they  are  selling  fresh, 
coihpeinhg  merchandising  ideas  that  will  sell  more  towels, 
linens,  lingerie,  hardware,  toys,  candy  or  what-have-you. 

This  trend  is  industry-wide:  it  is  much  more  than  “just 
words”  about  an  ideal  situation;  it  is  no  pipe  dream.  It’s 
a  jxjint  that’s  already  been  proved  by  a  concrete  demon¬ 
stration  of  new  sales-winning  packages  the  industry  has  re¬ 
cently  made  for  a  host  of  customers. 

In  1951,  the  National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  inaugurated  an  Annual  Setup  Box  Competition  that 
is  judged  by  leaders  in  retailing,  merchandising,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  package  design. 

Not  only  the  winners  but  practically  all  of  the  entries  in 
this  comf>etition  were  outstandingly  successful  packages 
from  a  sales  standp>oint.  And  all  of  them  were  setup 
pap>er  boxes. 


In  1952  the  second  Annual  Setup  Box  Competition  was 
held  and  more  than  1,200  individual  setup  boxes,  actively 
engaged  in  selling  1,200  different  items  in  retail  stores,  were 
entered.  First  place  winners  included  boxes  for  holiday 
merchandise,  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  cologne,  jars  of  jelly, 
toilet  soap,  place  mats,  movie  cameras,  augur  bits,  trade¬ 
mark  store  boxes,  men’s  shoes  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
Grand  Award  went  to  a  table  tennis  set  box. 

Is  this  just  a  contest  to  divert  the  boxmakers  or  make  a 
few  customers  happy?  Not  at  all,  as  two  year’s  experience 
and  results  of  publicity  about  the  contest  have  shown.  Some 
boxmakers  have  been  called  on  the  carpet  by  old  customers 
for  p>ermitting  continued  use  of  down-at-the-heels  and  out- 
of-date  package-salesmen.  Others  have  gotten  some  over- 
ihe-transom  business  from  customers  who  decided  to  change 
over  to  the  prestige  of  a  setup  box. 

But,  most  of  all,  the  competition  alerted  the  setup  box 
industry  and  armed  it  with  proof  that  fresh,  appealing  pack¬ 
aging  ideas  are  of  the  utmost  imf>ortance  in  selling  almost 
anything  in  today’s  markets  where  most  customers  don’t 
make  up  their  minds  on  purchases  until  after  they’ve 
entered  the  store  and  done  some  looking. 

The  sales-boosting  ideas  both  revealed  and  inspired  by 
the  Annual  Setup  Box  Competition  are  designed  to  sell 
more  cosmetics,  pillow  cases,  or  whatever  the  product  might 
be.  When  they  do  this,  they  are  p>erforming  their  true  func¬ 
tion  and  the  boxmakers’  customers  are  happy  and  so  are 
the  boxmakers,  since  box  volume  also  rises. 

The  year  1953  is  certain  to  find  the  setup  paper  box  in¬ 
dustry  even  more  widely  employing  the  practice  of  selling 
the  merchandise  through  effective  paf>er  borx  packaging, 
rather  than  just  selling  boxes.  Everyone  benefits  from  this 
type  of  merchandising. 
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^lie  Pepper 


epper  — fiorij. 


FOR  ALMOST  HALF  A  CENTURY.  Tepper's  has 


been  a  landmark  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  The  store’s 
youthful  founders,  Adolph  and  Max  Tepper,  set  a  high 
standard  of  integrity,  quality  and  customer  service. 
Today,  their  sons  have  preserved  and  developed  these 
high  ideals  so  that  Tepper’s  is  a  tradition  and  focal 
shopping  point  for  all  of  Central  New  Jersey. 

Carrying  out  the  high  standards  of  the  original 
foimders,  Tepper’s  has  introduced  a  coordinated  store* 
wide  packaging  program.  Each  element  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  printed  with  the  two-color  spatter-dash  pattern 
designed  by  Tepper’s  and  the  Whiteford  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  Teal  green  and  brick  red  on  gray  are  the  bags, 
roll  paper,  and  paper  for  folding  boxes.  On  the  year- 
round  gift  boxes,  a  glossy  white  stock  is  printed  with 
the  same  design  in  rich  gold  and  silver.  Shiny  Christ¬ 
mas  red  base  stock,  also  in  gold  and  silver,  covers  the 


Christmas  boxes.  Even  the  tissue  paper  is  printed  with 
this  design  in  gold  and  silver. 

Each  element  of  this  complete  program  is  coordinated 
with  every  other  element  by  design.  Instead  of  sep¬ 
arate  suppliers  for  boxcover  paper,  for  wrapping  paper, 
for  bags,  for  folding  box  laminating  paper,  and  for 
tissue,  the  Whiteford  Paper  Company  supplies  every¬ 
thing.  The  complete  program  is  manufactured  and 
printed  in  one  mill  with  one  set  of  engravings.  This 
means  the  economies  of  our  integrated  paper  mill 
operation  are  passed  on  to  Tepper’s,  and  by  specifying 
Whiteford  the  store  is  assured  not  only  of  complete 
coordination,  but  also  control  of  colors,  de'sign,  and 
quality. 

For  information  on  how  your  store  can  have  a 
minimum-cost  coordinated  packaging  program,  send 
in  the  attached  coupon. 


(Chicago 

120 'South  oCaSafto  Si. 

3-4666 


JCos 

1250  WiUurt  BU. 
Wa  6-4607 


WHITEFORD  PAPER  CO..  Inc..  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y. 


NAME . 

F.RM . 

STREET . 

CITY . 

STATE . 

NRDGA 


..20NE. 
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Stability  Again  in 


folding 


Supplies 


By  A.  E.  MURPHY 

Executive  Director,  Folding  Paper  Box 
Association  of  America 


folding  paper  box  industry,  having  experienced  a 
very  high  and  unusual  volume  during  the  latter  half  of 
1950  and  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  has  finally  returned  to  a 
normal  basis.  In  1952,  the  volume  of  folding  paper  boxes 
shipp>ed,  measured  in  tons  of  boxes,  was  on  the  downgrade 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  low  point  was 
reached  in  July.  Since  tliat  time,  the  volume  has  increased 
seasonally  to  a  high  point  reached  in  October  of  last  year. 
From  that  point  on,  it  is  expected  that  the  volume  will  drop 
slightly  following  our  seasonal  pattern.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  year  1952  will  be 
about  15  per  cent  off  of  the  tonnage  volume  which  was 
done  in  1951. 

This  means  that  in  the  terms  of  availability  of  boxes, 
there  was  some  shortage  during  the  first  quarter  of  1951  and 
during  the  last  half  of  1950.  Now  this  shortage  has  been 
completely  made  up  and  the  industry  is  back  on  a  basis  in 
which  it  can  ordinarily  make  delivery  of  boxes  within  three 
to  four  weeks  from  date  of  order.  In  certain  instances  it 
can  make  delivery  more  quickly,  if  necessary.  These  ap¬ 
parent  shortages  were  due  mainly  to  the  inability  of  the 
paperboard  mills  to  meet  the  very  sudden  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  which  was  occasioned  by  the  Korean  incident.  The 
paperboard  industry  has  also  returned  to  a  more  balanced 
condition,  along  with  most  of  the  paper  industry. 

Thus,  at  the  outset  of  1953  it  appears  that  folding  paper 
l)ox  manufacturers  and  their  suppliers— the  paperboard 
mills— are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  all  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  in  the  normal  way. 

To  the  purchaser  of  garment  boxes  for  the  retail  trade, 
this  means  that  the  buyer  does  not  have  to  try  to  anticipate 
what  business  will  be  six  months  hence.  He  can  gauge  his 


purchases  on  the  basis  of  only  30  to  60  days  in  advance, 
possibly  90  days  in  some  instances  where  special  boards  are 
required  to  meet  color  sp>ecifications,  etc. 

Of  course,  the  values  of  garment  boxes  are  not  likely  to 
get  back  to  the  levels  of  1946,  1947,  and  1948  because  of  the 
inflation  that  we  have  experienced  during  the  past  two  to 
three  years.  These  inflationary  pressures  seem  to  be  with 
us  still.  Until  they  have  diminished  considerably,  we  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  any  significant  drop  in  values.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  folding  carton  industry  formerly  was  classed 
as  a  relatively  low  wage  industry.  This  condition  has  now 
l)een  changed  so  that  the  average  wages  paid  by  boxmakers 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  are  on  a  par  with  the  averages 
of  other  industries. 

With  the  necessity  removed  for  carrying  large  inventories 
of  boxes  on  hand,  the  question  of  what  will  happen  to  the 
values  of  boxes  is  reduced  in  importance,  since  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  there  being  a  drastic  drop  in  levels  over  a 
period  of  two  to  three  months. 

The  techniques  in  the  manufacture  of  folding  paper 
boxes  have  been  considerably  improved  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  Folding  paper  box  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  get  deliveries  on  new  printing  equipment  and 
new  finishing  machines  which  put  them  in  a  position  to 
give  the  garment  box  buyer  a  more  attractive  looking  car¬ 
ton-one  that  the  ultimate  consumer  will  be  glad  to  carry 
home.  In  fact,  the  buyer  of  boxes  today,  who  does  not  make 
use  of  the  new  facilities  of  this  industry  in  improving  his 
own  packages,  is  missing  an  excellent  chance  to  make  a 
good  impression  with  his  clientele.  In  brief,  the  necessity 
for  large  inventories  of  boxes  is  past,  deliveries  are  prompt, 
quality  is  on  the  uptgrade,  and  values  are  stable. 
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SERVICE 


GAIR  FOLDING  CARTONS 
FOR  RETAIL  STORES 


SERVICE 


ARE  FAMOUS  FOR 
TAILOR-MADE  QUALITY 


SERVICE 


Robert  Gair  has  a  Retail  Box  Division  specializing  in 
sales  of  boxboard  folding  cartons  to  retail  stores. 

Gair  experience  in  the  "Art  of  Papermaking"  is  combined 
with  the  most  modern  scientific  methods  to  produce  the 
quality  and  uniformity  to  meet  your  exacting  requirements. 

Gair  paperboard  for  your  cartons  is  constantly  tested 
for  weight,  color,  printing  receptivity,  tensile  strength 
and  other  qualities. 

Our  technical  stafF  is  equipped  to  develop  specialized  types 
of  quality  retail  boxes  to  help  reduce  packaging  costs. 

Samples  and  further  information  on  request. 


SERVICE 


PAPERBOARD 
FOLDING  CARTONS 
SHIPPING  CONTAINERS 


RETAIL  BOX  PLANT,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


ROBERT  GAIR  COMPANY,  INC. 


155  EAST  44TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y, 
25  HUNTINGTON  A  V  E  N  U  E  •  B  O  S  T  O  N  ,  MASS. 
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existing  staffs  by  supplying  them  with  modern  office  equip 
ment  and  store  machines.  Too  frequently  store  moderniza¬ 
tion  programs  stop  with  the  selling  floor.  Modern,  well- 
equipped  offices  are  as  important  to  office  efficiency  as  well- 
equipped  and  arranged  selling  areas  are  to  sales  efficiency. 

The  complexity  of  today’s  business  requires  upto-the- 
minute  information  if  management  is  to  effectively  plan, 
guide  and  control  all  essential  store  operations.  Only 
through  the  use  of  up-to-date  office  equipment  and  store 
machines  can  this  essential  information  be  obtained  on 
time  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that 
the  products  of  the  office  equipment  industry  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  tools  of  management  just  as  machine  tools  serve 
the  factory.  A  store  op>erator  can  no  more  afford  to  use 
obsolete  office  methods  and  equipment  than  a  factory  mana¬ 
ger  can  use  outdated  and  inefficient  production  equipment. 

The  companies  which  are  members  of  the  Office  Equip 
ment  Manufacturers  Institute  are  meeting  the  urgent  need 
for  their  products  and  services  today  and  their  expanding 
research  and  development  activity  promises  that  the  needs 
of  the  future  are  being  anticipated  and  will  be  fulfilled. 


C^uicker  Ways  of  Doing  Business 


/^FFICE  equipment  and  store  machine  sales  during  1952 
stayed  at  high  levels  although  total  incoming  orders 
were  somewhat  lower  than  the  peak  demand  period  of  1951. 
The  end  of  1952  found  the  companies  which  make  up  the 
Office  Equipment  Manufacturers  Institute  fairly  clear  of 
the  heavily  backlogged  position  prevailing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  more  complex 
types  of  accounting  equipment  and  sales  registers. 

The  retail  field  has  long  been  an  important  user  of  the 
products  of  the  office  machines  and  equipment  industry 
because  it  has  recognized  the  dollars  and  cents  savings 
which  can  accrue  through  the  use  of  modern  equipment. 
However,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Exp>ense  reduction  is 
a  continuing  operation.  The  store  operator  must  give  con¬ 
tinuing  attention  to  expense  reduction  in  his  office  just  as 
he  does  to  increasing  his  volume  through  better  merchan¬ 
dising. 

We  used  to  increase  clerical  and  administrative  produc¬ 
tion  by  adding  more  people.  But,  with  the  high  cost  and 
scarcity  of  efficient  p>ersonnel,  alert  store  management  today 
realizes  that  a  better  answer  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 


Be  Sure  to  See  These  N.R.D.G.A.  Exhibits 


Best  Newspaper  Advertising 
for  1952 


Best  Display  Windows 
for  1952 


ON  DISPLAY  IN  THE  KEYSTONE  ROOM  FOYER 


By  ALBERT  B.  DICK,  III 

President,  Office  Equipment  Manufacturers  Institute 
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NEW! 

LEWIS  160-2 
BLIHDSTITCH 

TACKING  MACHINE 

for  Tacking  Labels  on 
Finished  Garments 
without  showing  any 


stitch  on  right  side 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  OF  ITS  KIND! 

Also  used  for  blindstitch  tacking  any  part  of  any  garment. 


LET  LEWIS  SEWING  MACHINES  HELP  YOU 
SOLVE  YOUR  ALTERATION  PROBLEMS 


liniiiniiiiiiininiiiiiiiiniisin^^ 

JJUNDREDS  of  NRDGA  members  are 
finding  important  savings  through 
the  use  of  Lewis  machine  for  garment 
alterations  of  all  types. 

Designed  to  take  the  place  of  handwork, 
Lewis  machine  not  only  cut  your  cost  of 
alterations,  but  they  also  save  space,  save 
time,  and  enable  you  to  make  faster 
deliveries.  They  even  help  step  up  sales 
by  enabling  you  to  offer  “rush”  services. 

Samples  and  furiher  informatian 
gladly  submitted.  , 

Agents  in  all  principal  cities. 


LEWIS 


NEWI  MODEl  150-23  Blind- 
tt'tch  Hemmin]  (Chainttitch) 

1 

Eliminates  need  for  seam  binding.  Stitches  are 
h-Jden  in  fold  of  turned-up  coat  bottom.  Edge 
of  c'oth  is  pinked. 

NEWI  MODEL  200-5  Button 
Sowinj  Machine 

Sews  2  rows  of  stitches  WITHOUT  the  cross¬ 
over  stitch  —  in  one  operation  —  just  like 
hondwork. 

MODEL  170-2  Blindstitch 
Hemmins  (LOCKSTITCH) 

For  better  garments.  Makes  a  straight-running 
stitch  —  like  handwork. 

MODEL  150-2  Blindstitch 
Hemming  (Chainstitch) 

Catches  every  stitch  or  every  ether  stich. 
Swing-plate  exposes  free-arm  for  sleeve  work. 

MODEL  150-15  Blindstitch 
"Hand  Rolling"  machine. 

Makes  a  "hand-rolled"  edge  on  gowns,  etc. 

MODEL  150-5  Blindstitch 
Trouser-Cuff  (felling) 

SERGES  the  edge  as  it  fells  the  edge.  Spe¬ 
cially  fitted  for  trouser  bottoms. 

.MODEL  16-25  Blindstitch 
Sleeve-Cuff  Felling 

Fells  sleeve  linings  at  the  cuff  with  a  lock¬ 
stitch. 

MODEL  30  Blindstitch  Lining 
Felling  (Lockstitch) 

Falls  linings  on  coats  and  jackets  of  all  types. 

INVISIBLE  STITCH  MACHINE  CO. 

129  West  22ncl  Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  No.  1 
at  the  Hotel  Statler. 


110  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.Y.  PE  6-7662 


CO.  INC 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG  .  .  . 


A  Sensational  New  Steam  Iron  that 
produces  Steam  within  itself. 

TRY  ITl  S00  for  yourself. 

Price  Only  $93“ 

(complat*  with  tank) 

PLUS  .  .  .  THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HIGH  PRESSURE 
"STEAAAASTER"  /MACHINES  AND  ELEaRIC  5TEAM  IRONS, 
for  steaming  and  freshening  Garments  and  Furs. 


THE  1952-1953 

CREDIT 

MANAGEMENT 
YEAR  BOOK 


has  the 

tacts 

nest?  ideas 
sotutions 

you  need  to  face  current  prob¬ 
lems  to  get  ahead  and  to 
make  the  most  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  ability! 

Digging  for  facts  is  a  tough  job,  but 
thanks  to  the  country's  leading  credit 
specialists,  working  together  with  the 
entire  staff  of  the  Credit  Managemertt 
Division,  it  is  possible  to  provide  you 
with  practical  answers  to  the  many 
challenging  problems  facing  you. 

Anticipate  tomorrow's  difficulties  by 
learning  what  preventive  measures  can 
be  taken  todayl 

1952-1953 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 
YEAR  BOOK 

You  can  get  your  copy  today 
at  the  convention  publications 
desk  in  the  registration  room 
or  by  writing  the  NRDGA  at 
100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.Y. 
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THE  MOST  PRACTICAL 
PRESSING  UNIT  YET 

*  Designed  for  Alteration 
Room 

*  Compact,  Takes  Up  No 
Floor  Space 

■  Needs  No  Boiler 


dip  this  ad 
to  yow  lettertwod— 
SMid  it  in  for  full 
dttails— todoyl 


To  Help  Too 


PROMOTION 

Budgeting  Planning 

CALENDAR 

It  includes: 


•  What  batinou  you  thawld  got  ooch 

mairth  far  avory  dapartmaot. 

•  Whfrt  bininoM  yoa  (hovld  got  oach 

month  for  tha  antira  ttoro. 

•  Cpmplota  bvdgot  planning  chaptar  for 

iho  antira  ttoro. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


N.oinpieieiy  MUTomaiic- 

Produces  Steam  in  Only 
7  Minutes 


*  Lifetime  Guarantee 
Against  Clogging 


SEE  OUR 


•  Monthly  formt  for  your  promotional 

bodgot  for  oil  12  months. 

•  Mostor  budgot  forms  for  tho  ontiro  yoor 

...  oil  12  months. 

•  Suggostod  forms  for  buyort  for  roquost. 

ing  odvortising  spoco. 

•  Suggostod  copywritors'  forms  with  idoos 

on  crooting  copy. 

•  Suggostod  "post  mortom"  and  rosult 

forms. 

O  How  to  uto  buying  pottorns  to  dotor- 
mino  whan  to  promoto. 

•  Suggostod  promotions  for  ovory  month 

of  tho  yoor. 

•  Suggostod  tio-in  idoos  for  practically 

ovory  day  of  tho  yoor. 

•  Solos  importonco  of  oach  dopartmont, 

ovory  month  of  tho  yoor. 

•  Alphabotical  indox  of  spodal  wooks  and 

days  for  tho  ontiro  yoor. 

o  Publicity  costs  by  doportmonts,  by 
modio,  and  by  volumo. 

•  Roligious  holidays. 

•  Famous  birthdays. 

0  Soiling  days  por  month  comparod  with 
1952  for  ovory  month  .  .  .  and  doxons 
of  othor  solos  promotion  idoos. 


$2.50  to  Members 

Writo  NRD6A,  100  W.  31  St..  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


Qip  this  ad  to  your  letterhead  .  .  send  it 
to  us  today.  Full  details  cost  you  nothine 


Twice  as  Efficient  at  Half  the  Cost 
Automatic  Steam  Products  Corp. 

—  also  mfrs.  of  famous  Pressmaster 

140  West  Slst  Street  New  York  1,  New  York  Bryant  9-9755-6-7 


sOtSurw 


COATS 

BLOUSES 

DRESSES 

SUITS 

FURS 


ALL 

NATURAL 
AND  SYNTHETIC 
FABRICS 


REMOVES  PACKING  CREASES,  CRUSH 
MARKS,  REFRESHES  OLD  STOCK. 


SEE  OUR 
NRD6A 
EXHIBIT - 
BOOTH  T 


•  AUTOMATIC 


•  ELiaRIC 


•  EASY  TO 
OPERATE 


Automatic  Steam  Products  Corp. 


ALSO  MFRS.  OF  FAMOUS  AUTOMATIC  SR.  STEAM  IRONS 


140  West  31sl  Street  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  BRyant  9-9735-6-7 
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What  Is 

Communication  by  Telescriber"? 


(Reading  time — 80  seconds) 


'•  i 


What  Is  a  Telescriber?  A  telescriber  is  a  communication  instrument 
which  instantly  transmits  messages  in  the  sender's  own  handwriting,  from  one 
point  to  one  or  more  remotely  located  stations. 

Where  Are  Telescriber  Systems  Used?  In  any  organization  (regard¬ 
less  of  size)  where  there  is  a  need  for  instant,  frequent,  accurate  written  con¬ 
tact  between  departments  or  buildings. 

Are  All  Messages  Received  at  Each  Remote  Station?  Selector 
keys  permit  complete  system  flexibility.  Messages  ore  received  only  by  those 
stations  chosen  by  the  writer.  All  messages  and  signatures  ore  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  the  original. 

Con  Business  Forms  Be  Used  in  the  Telesciber?  Yes.  The  Tel- 
Autograph  'Inston-Form'  telescriber  is  available  where  instant  commimica- 
tion  on  business  forms  is  desired. 

What  Are  Some  Accepted  Uses  oi  TelAutograph  Telescribers? 

Credit  Requests,  Requisitioning,  Stock  Control,  Sales  Order,  Warehouse  In¬ 
ventory  Control. 

Con  I  Determine  Whether  a  Telescriber  System  Would  Improve 
Our  Operation?  A  "Communications  Guide"  is  available  without  cost  to 
aid  you  in  analyzing  your  different  commimicotion  problems. 

Can  We  Get  Further  Assistance  Without  Becoming  Obligated? 

Yes.  It  is  standard  TelAutograph  Corporation  policy  to  hove  its  field  staff  aid 
in  making  analyses  and  offering  recommendations.  This  is  done  without  pres¬ 
sure  or  obligation. 

How  Con  We  Obtain  the  "Communications  Guide"  and  Other 
Information?  Send  your  request  to  Department  T-212  at  the  address  below. 
It  will  be  honored  promptly. 


Tel  Autograph 


CORPORATION 


16  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


^TelAutograph 
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NOW  AVAILABLE 


.95 


.  m 


Scores  of  stores  all  over  the  U.  S.  are 
cashing  in  on  the  BELL’S  unique  appeal: 
a  BIG  TICKET  appliance  that  builds 
TRAFFIC  wherever  it’s  .shown  .  ,  .  with 
this  exclusive  sales  PLUS! 


Bell  is  the  lock-stitch  sewing  machine,  that’s  a  lightweight 
wonder  .  .  .  less  than  10  lbs.,  case  and  all.  But  BELL  g^ves 
heavyweight  performance  .  .  .  smooth  backward  or  forward 
operation  on  heaviest  drapes  or  sheerest  fabrics.  It  darns 
monograms,  embroiders,  ruflles,  binds,  hems  .  .  .  has  a 
flexible  presser  foot  that  sews  right  over  pins. 

BELL  rings  in  Evnry  Big*Machine  Fnaturnl 

j  Lock-stitch  round  bobbin,  simple  efficient  Ixrbbin  winder, 
magnetic  bobbin  remover.  Built-in  Airplane  Spotlight. 

Free  arm  for  darning  and  millinery.  Lubricated  by  the 
electrofilm  process.  Baked  enamel  finish  in  beige  or  green. 

14  GREIST  Attachments 

Get  Set  now  to  tie  in  with  our  BIG  National  Color  ad 
program  starting  in  January. 

WRH  E  OR  PHONE  FOR  DET.AILS! 


RET  AILS  A  ! 

Slightly  higher  west  of  the  Mississippi 


If  you’ve  been  watching  the  reports  you  know  what  excitement 
the  BELL  Sales  Package  has  created 

in  such  stores  as: 


Allentown 

Hess  Bros. 

Minneapolis 

Dayton  Company 

'  Boston 

Jordan-Marsh 

Philadelphia 

Gimbel  Bros. 

Buffalo 

Sattler’s 

Pittsburgh 

Joseph  Horne 

Columbus 

Morehouse  Fashions 

Syracuse 

Edward’s 

Cleveland 

Halle  Bros. 

T  ulsa 

Vandever’s 

Dallas 

.A.  Harris  Company 

Washington 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 

Indianapolis 

William  H.  Block  Company 

Youngstown 

McKelvey’s 

and  among  such  distributors  os: 

Boston  Northeastern  Distributors,  Inc. 

Cleveland 

Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond 

Dallas 

Medaris  Co. 

Philadelphia 

Judson  C.  Burns  Co. 

Dayton 

Yonts  Radio  &  .Appliance  r,o. 

Pittsburgh 

Max  Fischman  Co. 

Detroit 

Dayirert  Distributing  Co.  Washington,  D.  C. 

.  Hynes  Bros. 

Youngstown  .Appliance 

Wholesalers,  Inc. 

u 


I.  J.  MORITT  CORPORATION 

CHRYSLER  BLDG.  •  405  LEXINGTON  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK  17  •  MU rray  Hill  4-4404 


A  significant  adjustment  of  our  marketing 
policy  makes  it  possible  to  extend 
to  a  greater  number  of  outlets 
the  sales  opportunities  of  the 
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AN  ALL  AMERICAN  PRODI  C  I  MANUF.AC  LURED  AT  BELL-MORI  L  I  S  MODERN  PLANTS  AT  FREELAND,  PA.,  AND  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


